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“Introducing — 


Unique Personalities Before the Public 








Photograph by White, New York 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, sometimes called “‘the poetess of passion,” at her country 
place, ““The Bungalow,” Short Beach, Connecticut. 
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Photograph by White, New York 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox (Mrs. Robert Wilcox) in her drawing-room. 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 


George Bernard Shaw. 
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A Fighting 


Irishman 


HAT whiskered but 


smooth  Shavian, 
George Bernard Shaw, 
brilliant and belligerent, 
playwright and pam- 
phleteer, has, in his 
sixtieth year, completed 
a play that is. even 
more so than any of 
his others. It is 
“O'Flaherty, V. C.,”— 
from which every man- 
ager, so far, at least, 
has shied. It is said 
to be full of Shaw 
wit at its best, but G. 
B. S., with his usual 
perverseness, h as 
tackled a new and at 
this time ticklish sub- 
ject — patriotism and 
the effect of war. 
“O'Fisherty, Vs" °C," 
goes to show that 
patriotism is mot a 
very lasting thing, and 
that war’s effect upon 
the individual is nil. 





Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
“That's all right,” said Shaw to a visitor who was apologizing for his presence. “I have to meet many’ 
res every day,” 
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A Pianist Who Stages Her Personality 


AND WHO HOLDS THAT THE EYE AS 
WELL AS THE EAR SHOULD BE PLEASED 








Two views of Leginska. 


AY a young goddess of music 
precipitate her personality on 
the concert stage, or must she 

efface herself and her surface gifts in 
her interpretation of the masters? 


As answer, there is Leginska, the 
English pianist with the Russianized 
name and temperament. “The eye,” 
says she, “as well as the ear, should 
be catered to.” 
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A PIANIST WHO STAGES 


How? 

A few years ago she was playing 
the piano between acts at a small New 
York theater. To-day she is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the three fore- 
most women pianists. And to become 
such she broke rules, for Leginska is 
singularly original. 

In concert, she enters 
on the stage quite in | 
shadow—a slen- 
der, boylike 
figureim 
severe 


black, 
with a 
flash of white 
at neck and 
wrists, or perhaps 
a mannish vest of white 
satin and large—very 
large — cut-steel shoe 
buckles. She sits far 
back from the piano, and then crouches 
over it. With her shock of short, jet- 
black locks tossing rhythmically, and 
her clear-cut, boyish .features boldly 
emprofiled, she plays. : 
And the audience invariably says to 
itself that here is an artist unusual, 
different and therefore fascinating. 


HER PERSONALITY 











An English pianist with a Russianized 
name and temperament. 
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Then, and only then, she displays her 
talent at the instrument. The stage has 
been set.. 

Leginska was a pupil of Leschetizky, 
and before coming to America played 
in Berlin, Paris, London and Vienna. 
Last season she was seven times the 
soloist with Walter Damrosch’s New 
York Symphony Orches- 
tra, besides giving 
all - Chopin 
recitals at 
Eolian Hall 
and Car- 


negie 
Hall. 

Her rise 
has been one of 
hard work, and it is 
testimony to the theory 
that one, to succeed in 
music, must have not 
: only talent but must 
know how to display it—that person- 
ality is a prime requisite, and that a 
concert audience is as susceptible to 
scenic and personal attributes as any 
other. But Leginska is not a freak. 


She'll not have that. 
She is “different,” and she has talent. 
No audience asks more. 














The -Man Who Uncrowned Shakespeare 


COLONEL FABYAN SHOWS UP THE BARD 
OF AVON WITH A CRYPTOGRAM 




















Colonel George Fabyan. 


Giga GEORGE FABYAN, millionaire Chicago cotton-goods manufacturer, 
patron of the arts, nature lover and fighting champion of the Baconian cipher, 
has taken his contention to court and has won. A Chicago judge has decided that 
Lord Bacon was the author of the plays attributed to Will Shakespeare. 

Ten ciphers or cryptogram-keys have been discovered by Colonel Fabyan and 
two co-workers, after a twenty-year search. One of these ciphers is said to have 
been invented by Bacon himself, who, Fabyan theorists assert, was the son of Queen 
Elizabeth and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and feared death if his authorship 
of plays muck-raking court scandals and advocating radical doctrines became known. 
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The 


Appearance 


of Evil 


INNOCENCE RUSHES 
IN’ W AHER-E::-T- PE 
GUILTY FEARS TO 
TREAD! SyO.'. At 
GREAT. COST: A 





MANS. ELRE ES 
SA V.E;0 ci. cade A 
MOST DARING AND 
UNUSUAL STORY 





By Katharine Hill 








ILLUSTRATED. .b¥ 
ROBE 4. tA. GRAES 


ECAUSE there was always a 


chance that Chris Ledyard 
might drop in for a cup of 
tea, Mildred, on her aunt’s days at 
home, established herself in the for- 
midable drawing-room with a sort of 
shrinking willingnéss. For in them- 
selves the afternoons were very dread- 
ful. No one talked much to Mildred; 
and any who did talk uttered insin- 
cere platitudes. But all around her the 
girl caught snatches of conversation to 
the meaning of which she had no clue; 
amazingly witty and significant things 
were constantly being said, if one might 























Chris and 
2 Elinor did 
i not hear..... the 
; rustle of the por- 
tieres as she parted 
them. 
judge from the appreciation of the lis- 
teners, and it was bewildering to hear 
these things and be unable even to guess 
why they were funny or surprising. It 
was especially exasperating when what 
was said had reference to Mildred 
herself. 
“Ts it possible for anyone to be as 
innocent as Elinor’s little niece looks.?” 
“Well, I should say it must be diffi- 
cult for Elinor’s niece!” 
Shouts of laughter. 
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Happily she had -the tea-things to 
look after, which gave her the sem- 
blance of occupation. Mrs. Fairfax had 
been delighted to turn them over to her, 
having found that the interruption of 
pouring tea interfered vexatiously with 
her habit of smoking cigarettes in un- 
broken succession, lighting the fresh 
one from the tip of the old. 

Chris Ledyard never guessed that he 
represented, for the girl who sat in 
. puzzied silence behind the tea-table, the 
sole high-light on the dull background 
of Elinor’s “days.” He was one of 
those men, by no means common even 
in society’s inmost circles, who take so 
kindly to social forms and observances 
that these seem the spontaneous expres- 
sion of their own personalities. What 
he said to Mildred, as he lingered the 
few necessary moments at her side, 
was no more than what the others said, 
in substance, but it was not: perfunc- 
torily spoken. When he asked her 
whether New York didn’t seem very 
noisy to her, and society a whirl of 
rather aimless activities, after the quiet 
convent outside Montreal where she 
had lived till now, it seemed that a 


genuine interest in her reactions, a: 


genuine appreciation of the peaceful, 
ordered simplicity of her old life, was 
behind his questioning. 

She used to answer him eagerly. 
flushing to something like prettiness— 
usually she was far too pale and re- 
pressed, too abviously in awe of her 
brilliant aunt, to be anything but in- 
significant, though hers was a purely 
modeled face, and her eyes were pansy- 
dark under brows with the sweep of a 
bird’s wing. The fashion for that year 
in hair-dressing did not suit her, and 
Mrs. Fairfax had aimed at smartness 
only, in choosing her niece’s clothes. 
Perhaps she did not care to emphasize 
the charms of a young relative who 
might be seen beside her for some years. 


IKE every other member of Elinor’s 
set, Ledyard, when not present, was 
often the subject of the whole com- 
pany’s discussion. Mildred heard, one 
afternoon, that he was terribly dissi- 
pated, whatever that word might mean. 
Some one hotly took up his défense. 
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“Chris is not one bit worse than other 
men! He makes no pretensions, that 
is all the difference.” 

“Well, my dear, you need not take 
me up so sharply! You know I am 
wildly in love with him, and always 
have been. I wouldn’t speak ill of him 
for the world. But half his charm, 
for me, lies in the fact that, though he 
behaves so beautifully in a drawing- 
room, one knows all the time that he 
is at least as much at home in—very 
different places.” 

“What sort of places is Mr, Ledyard 
at home in?” put in Mildred with nerv- 
ous eagerness. She had been painfully 
trying to gather the meaning of what 
was said about Chris, and here, in this 
last cryptic phrase, might lie the clue 
that would explain all. 

“My dear!”. Her aunt snubbed her 
before anyone else could speak. “‘At- 
tend to your tea-cups and don’t ask 
silly questions. What concern can it 
be of yours where Mr. Ledyard finds 
himself at home?” 

What concern indeed? Mildred re- 
lapsed into scarlet bewilderment. 

There came a day, soon after this 
one, when Chris did not appear at all, 
and everyone talked of him and of him 
alone, during the entire afternoon. This 
was no ordinary gossip. It seemed 
that something very terrible had hap- 
pened to him, something surprising, 
outrageous, but—intensely interesting! 
Everyone else had read about it in the 
newspapers, and Mildred had yet to 
form the habit of reading newspapers. 
At the convent, Reverend Mother read 
them, and a condensation of their con- 
tents, amazingly dwindled to a type- 
written sheet or two, was posted on the 
bulletin-board. When she came to a 
house where newspapers were left 
freely lying about, Mildred did not find 
the agglomeration of murder-trials, 
divorce-cases and graft-exposures at all 
inviting. But that night she got the 
evening paper and read what it had to 
say about Christopher Ledyard. 


SOMEBODY named Andrew Rock- 
land had been found murdered that 


morning, very early. And his nephew, 


a well-known man about town, had been 


















closeted with him the previous evening. 
Motive was abundantly present, as 
young Ledyard was heir, through a 
trust, to large sums in which Rockland 
held a life-interest only. Ledyard was 
known to be embarrassed for money, 
owing to his very extravagant way of 
life, though his own income, from the 
same trust funds, was large. 

Mr. Ledyard stated that he had left 
his uncle’s house by eleven o'clock, let- 
ting himself out and meeting none of 
the servants, few of whom were on 
duty at that hour. If this were the case, 
it should be a simple matter for him to 
establish a completely satisfactory alibi, 
by indicating the person or persons 
whom he saw later in the evening, for 
Mr. Rockland had held a telephone con- 
versation at eleven-thirty with a cer- 
tain business associate who was entirely 
sure that he had spoken with Rockland 
and no other. 

“Not only did I recognize Mr. Rock- 
land’s voice,” said this man, “but we 
discussed certain matters that could not 
possibly be known to a third person— 
plans which had never even been com- 
mitted to paper.” 

But Chris Ledyard refused to say 
where he had gone after leaving his 
uncle’s house, if indeed he had left it 
when he declared he did. The hall-men 
at his apartments swore he had not come 
in till early morning. Two persons 
had tried unsuccessfully to reach him 
by telephone in the course of the eve- 
ning; there had been no response from 
his rooms. Ledyard’s valet had been 
sent to a hospital the day before for a 
slight operation, and he had no other 
servants, the care of his rooms being 
in charge of the house-staff. 

There was strong presumptive evi- 
dence against Chris, as even Mildred 
could see, and it was -evidence that 
would be shattered completely by the 
mere bringing forward of some per- 
son who had been in his company after 
eleven-thirty that night. 

Aunt Elinor’s guests discussed the 
subject on her next afternoon with no 
lessening of interest. 

“Of course,” they said, “the explana- 
tion is perfectly obvious. Chris was 
with some woman.” 
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“Oh, how ridiculous!” cried Mrs. 
Fairfax. She was suffering from head- 
ache and spoke with some asperity. 
“What a melodramatic idea! I don’t 
believe it was anything so banal.” 

“Then why should he object to tell- 
ing where he was?” 

Elinor shrugged. “How should I 
know? How do we know, after all, 
that he wasn’t—where the district at- 
torney says he was?” 

This was speaking plain enough even 
for Mildred. She stood up with an in- 
dignant, impetuous movement. “Aunt 
Elinor! How can you say that! You 
don’t mean that—of Mr. Ledyard, of 
a man. who has come here, to this 
house! Oh, you know, you know, he is 
not a murderer!” 

For once the girl felt that the sym- 
pathy of the room was with her. Her 
anger grew with the sense of support. 
“Say that you know it isn’t true!” she 
ordered. “Say that you didn’t mean— 
what you seemed to mean.” 


LINOR’S eyes had flashed back en- 

mity at Mildred’s first defiance, but 
they softened now to an oddly grateful 
look. 

“T only meant,” she said, half-apolo- 
getically, “that we could none of us 
have any actual knowledge of where 
Chris was—such as might help him in. 
his trial. Of course,”—she seemed to 
speak with some effort,—“I don’t think 
he killed Mr. Rockland—of course I 
don’t think that. But I don’t accept 
this—rather vulgar explanation, either. 
It doesn’t hold water, for the simple 
reason that while, conventionally speak- 
ing, Chris is bound in honor not to 
say where he was, there’s no such obli- 
gation on the woman. Well, we all 
know Chris. Perhaps there are men 
whom women can sacrifice remorse- 
lessly, but he isn’t the type. He’s the 
kind that we give up everything for— 
reputation, children, life itself. He has 
inspired devotion before now, in more 
quarters than one, that we know of— 
how many that we don’t! No, my guess 
is that the explanation will prove to be 
both more commonplace and more sur- 
prising—like the things people invent, 
button - hooks, patent snappers — so 


” 
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“He was with me,’ 
said Mildred 

The next moment he 
was on his feet, shout- 
ing: “It’s a lie—it is 
not true. I barely know 
this girl. I deny what 


she says!” 


simple that one can’t imagine 


why they were never thought 
of before.” 
She had her audience again, 

with that argument about the 
improbability of anyone’s sac- 

rificing Chris. Only Mildred 
pondered her words, not un- 
derstanding. If Chris made 
‘women love him,—and she 

knew that he could do that !— 

why was it, indeed, that no 

one came forward to say that 

she knew where he had been 

that night, because he had 

been with her? 

“It seems such a_ little 

thing,” said Mildred, half to 

herself, her voice falling 

clearly audible in a sudden 

pause of conversation. 

Everyone laughed, as 

they did so often when 

nothing at all funny had 

been said. She was too intent 

upon the problem that puz- 

zled her to feel abashed, as she usually 
did when Mrs. Fairfax and the guests 
lavighed at her, but she dared ask no 
more questions, though a dozen tor- 
mented her. 
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Why was everyone so sure that Chris had been 
with a woman? Was it not very improbable that 
he should have been with one, unless in the com- 
pany of other people, as at a dance, a supper after 
the opera or a cabaret, at such a time of night? 
Mildred was well versed in the conventionalities, 
though she had never been told the reasons for 
them, and she knew that if a man called on you 
in the evening,—but the afternoon was the time 
for calls,—he must not stay late. 

Well, but this was a matter of Chris’ life. Of 
course it would not be agreeable to go into a 
courtroom and confess 
that a man -had come to 
see you, and you had 
got to talking 
and be- 
come so 
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interested that he had stayed much 
later than was at all good form. But 
it was really impossible to think that 
any woman would so dread doing this 
that she would let Chris Ledyard go 
to his death to save herself from it! 
This, to be sure, was exactly what Aunt 
Elinor had said, and yet her very 
vehement assertion of its impossibility 
seemed to admit a sort of possibility 
in the monstrous idea. 


HERE was at this time in New York 
a district attorney who had very 
recently gained his appointment and 
who was bent on distinguishing him- 
self by securing speedy justice for all 
malefactors, more particularly 
such as, being rich and 
powerful, might 
suppose them- 
selves immune. 
Christopher 
Ledyard’s trial * 
was_ hurried 
on with al- 
most indeco- / 
rous_ speed, 
seeing that a / 
man’s life 
was con- 
cerned. 
His law- 
yers, how- 
eve L, 
would 
not ask 
for de- 
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lay; for they, in common with Chris’ 
friends, held that his best chance lay in 
the appearance of the mysterious | 
woman, who, if indeed she existed, — 
might so easily prove his innocence. 
The simplest psychologist could see 
that the probability of her coming for- 
ward was greater now than it would 
be at any subsequent time—now, when 
her memory of the man she could save 
was fresh. 

The newspapers 
knew a 
oT ¢ a-t 
deal 
about 


“I would have spoken before the last,” 
Elinor was wailing passionately. “ 
swear to you that I would have spoken. 
e you, Chris — don’t you 
that I do?” 
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this woman—only no two of them 
agreed on a single detail. She even 
strayed onto the stage in a revue, 
masked and singing a topical song in 
which the vices of the rich were in- 
dulgently advertised. But the lawyers 
failed to discover her, and Chris listened 
in sullen apathy to their representations 
that to name her was his one probable 
chance of acquittal. 

“You seem to think this thing is a 
joke!” cried one of them, while the 
other nodded emphasis. “I tell you it’s 
not; Lipman means business! There 
have been rich men sentenced in this 
State before now, and on no better evi- 
dence. For your own sake, tell us 
the woman’s name, at least, and we'll 
work on her to get her to appear.” 

“Look here,” said Chris. “Did I ever 
tell you there was a woman in this 
case? I did not. That’s your infer- 
ence.” 

More than that they could not get out 
_ of him. 


ILDRED_ FAIRFAX, | thinking 

always of the man who never gave 
a thought to her, grew thin and white 
as the days went by and his trial drew 
nearer. Once she sat down to write 
him a note that should tell of her sym- 
pathy and belief in him, but Elinor 
came upon her as she was still biting 
her penholder over the first painful 
sentences. The addressed envelope lay 
ready, and Mrs. Fairfax picked it up 
with incredulous displeasure. 

“You are writing to Christopher Led- 
yard!” she cried. “What next! Please 
understand, Mildred, that I forbid that 
absolutely.” 

“Oh, but Aunt Elinor, why?” pro- 
tested the girl. 

“Because you can’t have your name 
connected with that of a man on trial 
for murder!” replied her aunt fiercely. 
“You little imbecile! Do you suppose 
you are the only one who suffers with 
Chris, who feels his danger as a terrible 
personal ordeal?” She broke off, 
choked with emotion, and indeed she 
looked haggard and nervous in these 
days. “A letter from you would mean 
nothing to him—he doesn’t know you 
exist! And you must learn, you must 


never forget, that the thing to fear, first, 
last and all the time, is the press. Never 
do anything that puts you into its 
power; that’s rule one for life in 
society! There is nothing that might 
not be said of you if your letter fell 
into the hands of reporters—nothing too 
vile, vulgar, outrageous. Chris himself 
would be the very first to tell you this.” 

She mustn’t send him her sympathy, 
mustn’t even try to help him in that 
way, small consolation to him though © 
it would be! All her feelings were 
turned in upon herself, and they were 
the poignant feelings of a girl too young 
for philosophy. She slept little these 
nights, but lay upon her bed and pro- 
jected her spirit to suffer beside Chris’ 
in the anguished vigils she pictured 
in his cell. In the early mornings she 
would leave her room and steal down- 
stairs for the newspaper; when it was 
read, the day was to her merely so many 
hours that must be struggled through 
somehow till the evening papers came. 

She read every word that was printed 
about the trial, during the prosecution. 
Then came the day for the defense. 

Mildred went for a walk that last 
morning, unable to bear the silence of 
the big house. Surely, surely, to-day, 
at this eleventh hour, that woman who 
could clear Chris would appear? It was 
such a little thing that was demanded 
of her! 

The girl’s mind had been obsessed for 
days with dark images—picturings of 
what awaited Chris Ledyard if, after 
all, the woman did not appear. She 
walked now tortured by them, casting 
about desperately for some way, for 
Chris, out of the net that had en- 
tangled him. 

It was, she thought, in answer to her 
frenzied prayers that, quite suddenly, 
the way of escape opened clear before 
her. She laughed out loud then, so that 
people looked around at her; it seemed 
so easy, it seemed so almost funny, 
that she had never thought of it till 
now! What was a lie, when it was for 
Chris? 


SHE turned -into the park and sat 
down on a bench for a few moments, 
till the slight trembling that was in her 
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limbs should pass, and the little dart- 
ings of light before her eyes. She had 
no more doubts of what she was going 
to do than Joan of Arc when the voices 
had directed her. As one led, without 
misgiving, with a light heart, she walked 
out of the park, found a taxi and gave 
for destination the Criminal Courts 
Building where Ledyard’s trial was go- 
ing forward. 

At the courtroom the doorkeeper 
would have turned her back. But two 
reporters in the hall had noted her, had 
marked her as the vulture marks its 
prey. A pretty girl—vVenus herself, 
for newspaper purposes,—dressed with 
a distinction that had no touch of the 
counterfeit, and seeking entrance at 
Christopher Ledyard’s trial! Of course, 
the “heart interest’ of his case, at last! 
They took possession of her, questioned 
her. She wished to give evidence? She 
had not seen Mr. Sherwood, the iaw- 
yer conducting the defense? They un- 
dertook to bring him to her. One of 


them stayed with her in order that she 


should not escape; the other plunged 
into the courtroom and sent a scrawl to 
Sherwood. The next moment he had 
hurried out into the hall. 

The newspapers had then the sensa- 
tion they had been hoping for. A 
woman’s name, suddenly called, a name 
not before mentioned in the case, a name 
with suggestions of Fifth Avenue, con- 
firmed when. Mildred gave her address 
to the clerk. She stepped up into the 
witness-chair, looked around for Chris 
and smiled a brave little smile in his 
direction. 

“Will you tell us all that you know, 
Miss Fairfax,” Mr. Sherwood opened 
with marked courtesy, “about the pris- 
oner’s whereabouts on the night of 
february the twelfth?” 

“He was with me,” said Mildred, 
clearly, unhesitating. It was such a lit- 
tle thing to do. But she looked to Chris 
for appreciation. To her surprise, he 
seemed choking; a wave of blood dark- 
ened his face, and the next moment he 
was on his feet, shouting: 

“Tt’s a lie—it is not true! I barely 
know this girl. I deny what she says— 
I deny it!” 

Mildred colored, and the tears sprang 
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to her eyes. Why—why was he so 
angry? Could she be making a mis- 
take? For the first time she felt em- 
barrassment. / 

They quieted him. Mr. Sherwood 
spoke suavely. “My client is of course 
bound in honor to deny what the young 
lady says. It has been evident, from 
the first, in his refusal to name her, that 
he has even an exaggerated sense of the 
obligations of his code. You will know, 
gentlemen of the jury, which of these 
two conflicting statements to believe. 
It would be hard to imagine a motive 
strong enough to induce a woman of 
Miss Fairfax’s position to make such a 
statement as the one she has just made 
to you, if it were not a true statement.” 

He put a few more questions, con- 
siderately framed, to which Mildred 
made the answers that he seemed to 
expect. This was easy enough, in spite 
of Chris’ face, at which she tried not to 
look. He was yellow-white by now, his 
underlip caught between his teeth, his 
eyes fixed on her from under the for- 
ward-thrust brow, with the dreadful 
gaze of one who sees some phantom of 
past sin risen to confront him. 


UT afterwards came cross-examina- 

tion. 

“You are in love with the prisoner?” 
began the district attorney brusquely. 

Mildred grew as red as a poppy. 
What should she say—‘‘No,” when all 
the world was against him, when “No” 
was a lie, when she had sworn on the 
Bible to tell the truth, and held herself 
absolved only for the lie that was to 
save his life? 

She said “Yes,” and looked at her 
gloves. 

“He reached your house at twelve 
o’clock, I think you said?” 

But she was ready for him there. She 
had been over the case so often that she 
knew well how much hung on the hour. 

“It was about twenty minutes past 
eleven,” she corrected. 

And he had not left her till four 
o'clock. That was a safe time to say, 
she thought, for Rockland’s body had 
been found before seven, and_ the 
doctors pronounced that he had been 
some hours dead. 

















The district attorney became then 
merely offensive. She had seldom to 
answer the questions that he put, for 
Chris’ lawyer seemed to be constantly 
on his feet shouting objections, and the 
objections were usually sustained. No 
one in the courtroom, not the district 
attorney himself, had any belief now in 
Ledyard’s guilt. 

As for Mildred, she sat crimson- 
faced, bewildered at the strange things 
that were said to her, flinching at the 
harsh tones of the examining lawyer. 
She was innocent of any sin but a noble 
lie, and she seemed to everyone present, 
except Christopher Ledyard himself, 
the picture of guilt brought to confes- 
sion. 

They let her go at last, and she fled 
with the pack at her heels. In the halls 
they eddied round her, blocked her way, 
put a hundred questions, in the silkiest, 
most deferential yet insistent tones. 
Mildred hardly knew that these men 
were reporters, but she had no wish to 
discuss her affairs with them. 

“Please, please let me by!” she 
begged, almost in tears. 

She gained the shelter of her taxi 
at last, and she had told them nothing. 
\Vith simple cunning she gave the driver 
a false address, and was carried away 
into a brief peace. The reporters, with 
her true address as given to the clerk 
on their pads, hurried meantime uptown 
to await her arrival. 


MILDRED was remembering now, 
with shrinking, what her aunt had 

said to her a few days before about the 
press, and its powers to sear and wither, 
to score and crush. She could only 
dimly guess to what she had exposed 
herself, in the way of insolent dissec- 
tion and maudlin sympathy, but she 
knew that her name would glare from 
every headline to-night. Already there 
were extras out. Already a cry was 
abroad and she heard it shuddering. 

“Wuxtry, wuxtry! Woman con- 
— in Ledyard case! Mil’red Fair- 
ax |” 

How would Aunt Elinor greet her 
on her return? 

She reached home after a long de- 
tour, saw from the clustered men about 
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the doorway that the news was not even 
hers to break, and ran the gantlet of 
them desperately, leaving the butler to 
pay the taxi. 

Elinor Fairfax met her in the hall. 
She had been on the lookout from the 
drawing-room windows, and she drew 
Mildred inside with an iron, painful 
grip on the girl’s wrist. _ 

“Are you mad?” she cried passion- 
ately. “What were you dreaming of, 
what on earth could have induced you, 
to disgrace yourself and me like this?” 

“T was thinking of Mr. Ledyard’s 
life,” said Mildred simply. 

“And what about me—what about 
yourself?” stormed her incensed aunt. 
“Have you the remotest idea of the 
hideous publicity you’ve let yourself in 
for? You’re public property now—you 
might as well be pilloried in front of 
- Plaza! You’re—you’re dished for 
ife.” 

As she said this, a kind of compunc- 
tion stole into Mrs. Fairfax’s eyes; her 
face worked convulsively as though 
tears were imminent. ‘What was Chris 
Ledyard to you, or you to Chris?” 

She hardened again. “Don’t imagine 
you can go on living here with me! 
You’re only my niece by marriage; I 
may live down the connection with 
you in time, but you'll have to go! Per- 
haps those nuns of yours would take 
you back as a boarder. Wherever you 
go, you have to leave here and at once. 
I wont have you in my house another 
night—” 


HE sound of the door-bell ringing 
madly shrilled through her angry 

voice, and she broke off with the social 
instinct for concealing all unpleasant- 
ness from the outer world. In uneasy 
silence the two women stood listening, 
to steps in the hall, the butler’s voice, 
Chris’ voice! 

“I want to see Miss Fairfax—at 
once !” 

He turned into the drawing-room 
with brusque assurance. It seemed that 
he did not see Elinor. He went straight 
to Mildred. 

“We must be married at once,” he 
said roughly. “You must marry me at 
once!” 
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“Qh—” faltered Mildred, her hand at 
her lips. She loved him, but this was 
not her girl’s idea of a proposal. 

“Chris, is this necessary?” asked 
Elinor. 

He turned steely eyes on her. 

“Well, isn’t it? I can save her some- 
thing, at least—in return for what she 
has done for me. They turned me loose 
half an hour after she told her lie. I 
shall take her to the City Hall at once— 
just as she is—then to Bermuda, San 
Francisco—anywhere. There’s no time 
to lose—the jackals are after us.” To 
Mildred he said only: “Are you 
ready?” 

She loved him, and her aunt had just 
given her notice to leave the house. She 
gave a big, childish sigh that was like 
a sob to the lost wooing that should 
never now be hers, and said meekly: 
“T’ll come.” 


N the taxi she settled back for the long 

drive before them. But Ledyard sat 
forward, tense, his face showing cruel 
signs of the ordeal he had not yet won 
through. After a time he turned to 
Mildred, summoned a difficult smile for 
her, took her hand. 

“I’m going to be as good to you as the 
Lord will show me how to be!” he 
promised ; and a moment later he voiced 
the same strange point of view that 
everyone held but Mildred. “I'd have 
gone to the chair ten times over before 
I’d have let you do it—if I could have 
stopped you!” 

She did not say, as she had said be- 
fore: “It was such a little thing!” She 
knew now that her sacrifice had not 
been a small one, though she still held 
it small beside his danger, and had yet 
no inkling of what she had done; she 
knew that she had faced serious un- 
pleasantness for his sake. And as, in 
her romantic simplicity, she believed 
that all men of her class lived by the 
Arthurian code, it no longer seemed 
strange to her that a man should be 
ready to die to save a woman from 
what she had just gone through. Rather 
she looked on it with the tender im- 
patience that a woman feels always 
for the masculine, unreasoning chivalry 
that “shields” her from the merest 


momentary insult by jeopardizing the 
life that is the center of her universe— 
“protects” often by reckless venture 
that may leave her protectorless for- 
ever. 


Two months later, business called 

Ledyard imperiously back to New 
York. He took a small furnished house 
for privacy’s sake, and here, very ‘soon 
after their return, Elinor Fairfax came 
to see her niece. 

She looked so much older, so un- 
happy, that Mildred could not hold re- 
sentment against her. They kissed. 

“And how is it turning out, your 
marriage?” Elinor asked. “I daren’t 
hope that you are happy! But is Chris 
good to you, at least?” 

“Oh!” cried Mildred, indignant that 
Chris’ goodness should be questioned. 
“He is dear to me; he is—” She broke 
off. Why should she expatiate to Eli- 
nor on her happiness? She had had no 
share in making it. “We are very 
happy,” she said curtly. 

“T am so glad!” breathed her aunt. 
“You can’t wonder that I have been 
anxious. Such a marriage of mere ex- 
pediency—where the man loves another 
woman—” 

“Another woman!” 
rupted sharply. 

“Of course—the woman whom he 
was. actually with that night! The 
woman whose chance of saving him you 
officiously ruined—who loved him, who 
would of course have come forward 
when it was clear that he would be con- 
victed without her!” 

To the girl, Elinor’s words opened 
sudden vistas of horror. “But if he 
loved her,” she choked, “why—why did 
he marry me?” 

Mrs. Fairfax laughed disagreeably. 
“Why? Because he’s a gentleman, of 
course! Because you’d compromised 
yourself eternally on account of him! I 
suppose you’re not quite such a simple- 
ton as you used to be, after two months 
of marriage. What on earth could the 
poor man do but offer to marry you?” 

But indeed Mildred was still a simple- 
ton; the honeymoon had been the holi- 
day of a brother and sister. 

Elinor read her face. “Why, there’s 
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the proof for you! He hasn’t made 
love to you in all this time—why should 
he, when he doesn’t love you? He’s 
given you the protection of his name; 
his love is for the other woman, whom 
because of you he can never marry.” 

“He has kissed me twice!” asserted 
Mildred, trembling. 

“Kissed you!” Elinor went off into 
her derisive, unpleasant laughter. “And 
twice—in two months! I suppose noth- 
ing can ever be quite so funny as a 
tragedy !” 

Mildred sat silent, looking at herself, 
at Chris, at her world, in this new per- 
spective. All that Elinor said was log- 
ical enough, though somehow Chris had 
kept her from ever thinking it before. 
She had said on the witness-stand that 
she loved him, and this declaration, even 
she could understand, must constrain 
him to offer marriage. And perhaps 
the other woman would have come 
forward! 


HEN, a little later, Chris came in 

for luncheon, Mildred breathed 
freely again, knowing that she could be 
silent now and leave her aunt and her 
husband to the glib social interchanges 
at which neither would ever fail. 

Indeed, Elinor turned to her almost 
with her old air of dismissing a super- 
fluous child from the drawing-room. 

“Do run upstairs and find me those 
photographs you were speaking of,” she 
said. “You know how fond I am of 
looking at photographs.” 

Mildred took her release gladly, not 
questioning a taste which had never 
been apparent to her. But presently, 
because too long an absence would 
seem strange, she gathered some pic- 
tures together indifferently, bathed her 
face and went downstairs softly, 
resolutely. 

Chris and Elinor did not hear her 
noiseless approach, the rustle of the 
portiéres as she parted them, did not 
see her as they faced each other at the 
other end of the room. 

“I would have spoken before the 
last,” Elinor was wailing passionately. 
“I swear to you that I would have 
spoken! Oh, how can you doubt it? I 
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was only waiting till all other means 
were tried. You: wouldn’t have had 
me pillory myself as she did, if it was 
needless? I love you, Chris—don’t you 
know that I do?” 

She put her hand on his sleeve. He 
shook it off. 

“T know you love me!” she went on 
reproachfully. “I’ve been talking to 
Mildred, and she tells me that you’ve 
kissed her—twice!” Her laughter was 
silvery now, happy and musical. “I 
forgive you for those kisses, Chris. 
Poor child, after all, she’s entitled to 
that much!” 

“Look here, Elinor,” said Ledyard 
in a hard voice that contrasted oddly 
with the woman’s emotion-charged 
tones, “I am telling you nothing but the 
truth when I say that I love my wife. I 
stopped caring for you, abruptly and . 
completely, when I was in the Tombs 
and you left me to my fate. If you’d 
even come to see me—written to me! 
You showed me, once for all, the qual- 
ity of the love you gave me.” 

“Don’t you believe me when I say 
that I would have come forward?” 

“Frankly, I don’t—if you will pardon 
me. Don’t you think you had better go 
now, Elinor? There can never, con- 
ceivably, be anything again between you 
and me. My love is given to Mildred.” 
| “To Mildred,” she mocked, “whom 
you have kissed—twice !” 

“Good God!” he broke out. “Can’t 
you understand that there may be such 
a feeling as reverence? That I may 
love that pure child, and know that I 
am not fit to tie her shoestrings, and be 
afraid—yes, afraid—to take her in my 
arms? Love! If you think I ever 
loved you, you are mistaken. I never 
knew what the word meant till these 
last weeks!” 

Elinor was beaten, and knew it at 
last. Chalk-faced, she turned away, 
saw Mildred, sidled awkwardly past her 
and out into the street. 

And Mildred, scarlet-cheeked, 
lovely now with happiness, walked into 
the drawing-room and up to Chris, 
standing where Elinor had left him. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid of me,” she 
begged. “Don’t be afraid!” 














Under the Big Tops 
By R. M. Brinkerhoff 


Editor’s Note:— Mr. Brinkerhoff, the artist, in company with 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, the well-known short-story writer, has been 
having the time of his life traveling with a circus. Hts impressions are 
recorded herewith. 


| —, [ORA, the lady lion-tamer, sat in the shade of the property-wagon 
Z | between the pad-room and the flags. The timid investigator 
<< !} approached. Somehow a Palm Beach suit, a sketch-book and 





camera gave him a feeling that he would not be mistaken for a “towner.” 
He wasn’t, as a kindly smile indicated. 

“How long does it take to train the lions for your act?” 

“Oh, not long—you see, my husband helps. He has charge of the 
menagerie-tip, and—” 

“Her husband” came as a shock, for somehow one does not associate 
beautiful blondes in pink tights with matrimony. But one learns, 

After the grand entry, the performers begin ducking out from the 
dressing-rooms, clowns, bareback-riders, aérial performers, contortion- 
ists, cowboys and acrobats. 

A very boyish and much spangled young man sat on a property-box 
near the flags. He looked hospitable. “Yes, I go on next; you see, my 
wife does a single first; then we double in a swing-ladder act. That is 
my mother over there—the one in white. She and Pop follow us in a 
riding act. They’re all in to-day—been breaking in a new horse.” 


S° the surprising truth began to filter through. The contortionist’s wife 

is the property woman; the iron-jaw artists are sisters; the husband 
of one of them performing on a slack-wire which they support with their 
teeth. “Texas,” the spieler for the kid-show, is matrimonially attached 
to La Petite, who does marvelous feats in the Roman rings high up over 
the center ring. Flora LeRoy, the greatest of the riders of trick horses 
(high-school horses, they call them), is the wife of the musical director. 
Thus the pink-tighted circus ladies who smile and throw kisses at the 
finale of their act while the band blares a triumphant chord, are really 
Mrs. This and Mrs. That quite as much as your bookkeeper’s wife. 

If old Mr. Satan still supplies mischief for idle hands, he is showing 
to a poor “gate” around a circus. From spring to fall one-night stands 
are the rule. From general managers to the loneliest canvas-man, there 
are no idle hands. From the time the trains pull into the yards till the 
last wagon is loaded at night, it takes every hand to build up and tear 
down, to cook, to haul, to dress, to change, to parade, to perform, to mend 
and to wash. 

Some folks are just naturally devilish, and some are circus folks. 
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The Lottery 
Of the Swinging Bridge 


LOVE AND. tHE. LIFE OF 
ONE MAN IN THE BALANCE 


By 


[HE girl and the two men, zig- 
T zagging down the rocky gully 

on their sure-footed mountain 
horses, could hear the intermittent crack 
of rifles above the pelting rain and the 
splashing brook. Back at the mine, 
seven survivors of the slaughter of the 
afternoon would hold the shaft-house 
until the last one fell under the bullets 
or machetes of the Mexican guer- 
rillas. So long as they could stave off 
the inevitable end, so long would the 
fugitives have for a start over possible 
pursuit. It might be minutes—it might 
be hours—before there came the final 
rush against the shaft-house. 

The blackness of the night and the 
fall of rain, while they had cloaked 
and made possible the escape, yet re- 
tarded the progress of the trio. The 
fugitives did not yet dare use the one 
small electric torch which, in the hurry 
ef departure, had been intrusted to 
the girl. Cautiously, in single file, the 
girl between the two men, they crept 
down the ravine for some ten minutes, 
their eyes gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to the darkness, which was now 
and again relieved by a flickering reflec- 
tion from a burning shed. Suddenly 
the foremost rider, who was much 
the shorter of the men, drew rein. 

“T think we’ve hit the trail,” he 
said. 

The other man, who was tall and 
stalwart, took the electric torch from 
the girl and pushed on down to him. 

“Better be sure, MacBoyd,” he said, 
with something of habitual command in 
his voice. “Wait here!” And he rode 
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out a few paces and flashed the feeble 
light on the streaming earth. “Come 
on!” he called. 

The girl swung her horse into his 
tracks, and MacBoyd followed. 

“Damn him!” muttered the short 
man, clenching his teeth. “He’s always 
taking my place!” 


. "THE trail-was narrow, and the gloom 


no less perceptibly thick than in 
the ravine; yet the leader, despite the 
perilous risk, struck a faster pace, 
depending on the sagacity of the horses 
to preserve the party from being hurled 
down the mountain-side, for the affair 
was too desperate for prudence. The 
terch could be used but occasionally, for 
its battery was almost exhausted. 

For some two hours the three, en- 
veloped in their yellow oilskins, moved 
steadily on through the rain, the tall 
man, always in front, at rare intervals 
directing a weakening ray on the 
ground, to reassure himself that the 
keen animal senses of his mount still 
held true. Then, at a marked hesita- 
tion of his horse, the leader halted, 
pressed the button of the torch several 
times in vain, peered long into the 
blackness directly about him and swung 
his steed round and took MacBoyd 
back with him out of earshot of their 
companion. As they sat on their rest- 
ing horses in close conference, the rain 
made a low pattering on their oilskin 
hats. 

“I think we’re at the forking of the 
trail,” said Van Sant, the leader. “My 
horse seemed uncertain which way to 
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turn, and the torch has given out for 
good.” 

“I scarcely thought we’d got so far,” 
returned the other, “but we can light 
matches and see.” 

“Yes. But the question now is: 
Shall we strike for Lower Ford or the 
swinging bridge? The mill-foreman 
thought we ought to hit for the Ford. 
It’s three hours nearer, and they’ve 
made a fort of a mine just beyond.” 

“He said to hit for the Ford if the 
rain stopped!” MacBoyd reminded the 
other sharply. “I’ve been here two 
years, and I know this hellish country. 
If it keeps on raining this way, the Rio 
Seco will be a roaring flood by morn- 
ing, and no horse could ever swim it.” 

“In that case we could never get 
back to the forks here before they’d be 
on us. We would be trapped, sure! 
And the girl! My God!” 

“We must take the upper trail,” said 
MacBoyd. “Our one hope is to get 
ever the swinging bridge and break it 
after us. From there it’s only two 
miles to El Capitan Mine and safety.” 

“And the girl!” hoarsely reiterated 
Van Sant, and went on with an effort. 
“T’ve been thinking it over since we 
started. She must not fall into the 
hands of those fiends, and it’s two to 
one they'll overtake us before we reach 
the bridge.” 

“Well, we'll sell our lives so dearly 
they'll wish they hadn’t bought them,” 
replied MacBoyd in a firm tone, and 
added huskily: “And we'll take the 
girl with us when we die!” 

“Agreed, MacBoyd!” exclaimed Van 
Sant, reaching for and finding the 
other’s hand in the dark. “That’s what 
I was thinking about.” 


“THE smaller man returned the pres- 

sure, and then dropped the other’s 
hand like something detestable and 
said: “I take your hand on that alone, 
Van Sant. I’ve hated you ever since 
I set eyes on you six months ago; and 
Ill hate you to the end, for you came 
between me and Mary.” 

“Be careful, or she’ll hear you,” 
warned Van Sant, and added, half- 
conciliatingly, half-defiantly: “All’s fair 
in love.” 


The other’s rage blazed up again. 
aes not fair!” he cried. “I had wor 

er.” 

“You were not engaged.” 

“No,” MacBoyd admitted in a lower 
tone, ‘‘but we were as good as engaged. 
Mary said she thought she loved me, 
but she wanted just a few weeks more. 
And then you came!” 

“Well, I’m not engaged to her yet, 
either,” said the other. 

“You knew how things stood,” con- 
tinued MacBoyd, “and yet you began 
to make love to her right away. It 
wasn’t honorable!” 

“Hush, man!” admonished Van Sant 
sternly. “You ought to think of the 
girl a little bit more, even if you do 
hate me. We can’t fight this out here. 
We must get along.” 


HE rebuke hit home, and with a 

great sigh MacBoyd controlled 
himself. “Hang my temper!” he said. 
“T’m ashamed of myself.” 

The two men rejoined the girl. 

“T was beginning to think you'd 
fallen from the trail,’ she said in a 
relieved voice. 

“Merely a council of war,” replied 
MacBoyd. 

With great difficulty the men suc- 
ceeded in lighting several matches and 
sheltering them long enough to ascer- 
tain that the forking of the trail had 
indeed been reached. The party imme- 
diately took the upper trail, relying now 
entirely upon their horses to keep to it. 
Fortunately the three steeds had been 
over the trail many times. 

The flight, thus resumed, continued 
for several hours, when the rain, which 
had been heavy and steady all night, 
increased to a staggering downpour. 
The horses, blinded perhaps, balked at 
moving any farther, and a halt was 
made. The men and the girl alighted 
and stood in a group, holding the 
bridles of their drooping mounts. 

Several times the rain alternately 
increased and diminished; then it sud- 
denly moderated; and with the final 
lessening came the first ghostly light of 
dawn. The three found themselves on 
a triangular shelf overhung by an enor- 
mous rock. 
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“Thank God!” broke from Van Sant. 
“We're still on the trail.” 

MacBoyd echoed the sentiment with 
a huge intake of breath. But the girl 
stood apathetic, leaning against her 
horse, with one small wet hand clasping 
the horn of her saddle. She was in 
man’s attire, oilskin coat and trousers 
protecting the garments beneath. From 
under an oilskin hat, wisps of damp 
yellow hair straggled across her pale 
face. Her uncle, the superintendent of 
the mine, with whom she had been 
making her home, had been among the 
first to fall in the attack of the guer- 
rillas, and her blue eyes had the unsee- 
ing gaze of one whose thoughts are 
with a distant tragedy. 

The men consulted together, and it 
was decided to breakfast in that place. 
The horses were hobbled, and grain 
was poured on a sack for them. 

“T’ll stand guard,” said Van Sant. 
He began pulling his carbine from its 
leather scabbard beneath a skirt of his 
saddle. “You keep an eye on the 
horses and help Mary with the break- 
fast,” he directed MacBoyd. 

“Here!” cried the latter, suddenly 
flushed with anger. “I’m not going to 
be always a private in the rear rank!” 

The brow of the tall man darkened. 
“Somebody’s got to be captain,” he 
retorted. 

“If it wasn’t. for Mary, I’d have it 
out with you now,” shouted the other. 

The girl straightened, and her face 
showed a renewed interest. She 
stepped over to the men. 

“This is no time for you to quarrel,” 
she reproved. “I was given my choice 
of who should go with me, and I picked 
you two.” . 

The men looked on the ground. 

“Who’s to be leader?” asked Mac- 
Boyd at last. 

The girl glanced from one to the 
other. 


MeAc BOYD was short but sinewy, 

with very broad shoulders. His 
face was square and homely, yet indica- 
tive of a strong and sympathetic char- 
acter. As far as physical beauty went, 
he made but a poor figure beside Van 
Sant, who was tall and well-propor- 
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tioned and had a handsome dark face. 
Van Sant carried himself with an air 
of domination, while his features 
showed an excessive self-esteem. Both 
men were mining engineers but a few 
years out of the university. 

A gleam of decision strengthened the 
girl’s face. “Harold shall be leader,” 
she announced, designating Van Sant. 

The big man gave her a look of grati- 
fication and pride; then he strode to his 
post beyond the edge of the cove and 
out of sight of the others. 

“You’re both acting like spoiled 
youngsters, Tom,” said the girl, gently 
reproachful, “—and death hovering 
over us all!” 

The rebuke touched the man. 
“You're right,” he admitted, dismissing 
his sulky attitude and moving about 
more cheerfully. 

Under a projection of the rock he 
stretched an extra oilskin and spread 
the breakfast on one corner of it, leav- 
ing the rest of the garment for the girl 
to sit on. He would have knelt in the 
mud, but Mary insisted on making a 
place beside her on the oilskin. 

“You must eat something, Mary,” 
urged MacBoyd, who was watching the 
girl solicitously and eating little him- 
self. “You’re just nibbling. You 
must keep up your strength. It may 
be evening before we reach the river.” 

“I’m not hungry,” she objected, “and 
I don’t feel weak—only depressed. I 
keep thinking of—back there at the 
mine.” She caught her breath in a little 
sob, and he impulsively put his arm 
about her to comfort her; but she 
gently freed herself, though giving him 
a grateful glance. “Don’t,” she said. 
“Tm braver than you think.” She 
smiled at him to prove it; yet it was 
rather a plaintive smile. 

MacBoyd kept his devoted eyes upon 
her. “Then you must eat a little break- 
fast,” he said earnestly. “Remember, 
the thought of everyone at the mine 
was for your safety.” 

The girl smiled again rather sadly, 
but complied. 

After his breakfast MacBoyd went 
out and relieved Van Sant. The tall 
man squatted down on the oilskin and 
ate ravenously, accepting the ministra- 
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tions of the girl as a matter of course, 
yet thanking her with admiring 
glances. : 

When Van Sant had completed his 
own meal and joined MacBoyd, the two 
moved out on the trail a little way. 

“Mary needs some sleep—just a 
little—twenty or thirty minutes—to 
refresh her for the day’s hard journey,” 
said MacBoyd. “We can make her a 
bed with our coats, and we can take 
turn standing guard.” 

“We'll push right on,” roughly 
announced the other. “The horses have 
had rest enough.” 

MacBoyd’s face clouded. “You treat 
me like a baby!” he remonstrated. 

The other ignored the outburst. 
“Our only safety lies in hurrying on,” 
he pursued. “It’s only a question of 
how hard we can push the horses—as 
for us, we’ve got to stand it. And 
besides, if the Rio Seco’s the stream 
you say it is, it may be licking the tops 
of its banks by the time we reach it. 
An hour longer—fifteen minutes, per- 
haps—may bring the water to the 
bridge; and then—” 

“God’save us!” broke in MacBoyd. 
He looked down for a moment as if 
considering something that pained him; 
then he lifted his head and met the 
eyes of the other squarely. “Van 
Sant,” he exclaimed, “you’ve been my 
enemy, but Mary named the right man 
leader! If we get out of this, you’ve 
got the better chance to win her. But 
I’m going to take your orders for the 
rest of this flight.” 

“MacBoyd, if it wasn’t for the girl, 
I think we’d be great friends,” replied 
the tall man, with just a touch of mag- 
nanimous. condescension in his voice. 


THEY shortly set out again down the 


trail. The light had grown, but 
the misty opacity of the rain prevented 
all vision of far objects. The path 
continued to wind along the side of 
the savage mountain, naked except for 
clumps of cactus and scattering upright 
poles of dead yucca. 

Van Sant brought up the rear. It 
_was a position .that MacBoyd would 
have liked to continue to hold, now that 
it was the place of chief responsibility 


and danger, but he surrendered it with- 
out a murmur and took the front, so 
complete was his acquiescence in his 
rival’s temporary leadership. A faster 
pace was set for the horses, fortunately 
inured to hard travel. 

Of the trio, the two men showed the 
greater apprehension. Every hundred 
yards or so Van Sant would turn and 
look back anxiously. His face became 
more tense, and he continually urged a 
faster gait. For two hours they trav- 
eled steadily on, stopping: only twice, to 
tighten saddle-girths. 

At last MacBoyd slowed his steed 
and called back in protest: “We'll 
cripple the horses. Mine’s thrown a 
shoe.” 

“We'll have to risk it!” said Van. 
Sant, crowding down upon the others. 

“Have you seen anyone?” asked the 
girl evenly. 

“Not yet, but I feel that they’re 
coming.” 

“How can you tell?” persisted Mac- 
Boyd. 

“I know it,’ answered Van Sant, 
with a convinced closing of his jaws. 
“When we left the mine, the ammuni- 
tion was almost gone!” 

MacBoyd faced to the front and 
auickened his horse’s pace. ; 


BOUT noon a brief halt was made, 

less to refresh the trio than to bait 
the horses and give them another 
breathing-spell, although Van Sant took 
advantage of the interval to eat 
heartily. The others showed poor 
appetites. The men assisted each other 
in the examination of the three rifles 
of the party, one holding the extra oil- 
skin against the rain, while the other 
tested the pumping mechanisms. The 
weapons all worked without a flaw, and 
were restored to the shelter of the 
scabbards. 

Setting out once more, the party had 
not advanced far when a dull roaring 
grew gradually audible above the 
sound of the rain and the falling 
streams. MacBoyd turned in his sad- 
dle and shouted: 

“The Rio Seco! 
bridge in an hour!” 

Not long afterward the trail wriggled 


We'll make the 
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abruptly downward, and through the 
rain, the three caught their first sight of 
the river in flood. It was scarce a 
hundred yards away,.and with a com- 
mon impulse all drew rein. A great 
roar came up from the muddy water as 
it rolled through its tortuous bed. It 
was a sound significant of irresistible 
and ominous power. And yet only yes- 
terday the river bottom had been com- 
pletely dry. Such was the effect of a 
fall of rain in that arid, naked country. 
The surface of the flood carried little 
débris, but tumbled constantly in 
spreading rings and foamed against the 
rocky banks. 

For but a moment the three gazed 
silently on the turbid stream. Time 
was too precious for lingering. As he 
gave the signal to move on again, Van 
Sant cast a questioning eye from the 
liquid savagery to MacBoyd. The 


latter shook his head dubiously and put 
spurs to his horse along the trail, which 
continued approximately to parallel the 


river. 

Suddenly, just ahead of Van Sant, 
something plumped into the earth, and 
a little shower of mud leaped up. An 
instant later the report of a rifte 
reached them. 

“Keep on!” called Van Sant. “We 
must get around that corner.” : 

Two more bullets fell near them 
before they attained the cover indi- 
cated. Van Sant sprang from his 
horse, jerked his carbine from its scab- 
bard, and ran back a little way. He 
dropped to his knees, crawled to the 
protection of a rock, and then lifted his 
rifle to his shoulder and fired twice in 
quick succession. After a moment’s 
pause he sprang to his feet, ran to his 
horse, recased his weapon and vaulted 
into the saddle. 

Through his hands he trumpeted to 
MacBoyd: “I think I hit him in the 
leg. He hustled back. They’ll come 
cautiously now. We must break for 
the bridge!” 

He clapped his spurs into his jaded 
beast, which leaped forward, and Mac- 
Boyd and Mary raced before him. The 
trail grew narrower and more danger- 
ous; yet the riders continued to urge 
on their exhausted mounts. 
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At length they rounded another pro- 

tuberance of huge rocks and 
dropped into a little bench, from which 
a swinging bridge ran to the opposite 
shore. It consisted of two steel cables 
and a narrow board floor suspended 
between them by interlaced wires. The 
whole made an oscillating structure just 
wide enough for the passage of a man 
or a horse. 

On the near side the cables were 
looped about two posts. driven into the 
soil; while on the opposite shore they 
were twisted about a big rock that 
seemed to grow out of the river-bank. 
Where the bridge sagged in the middle, 
the tumbling water was scarcely a foot 
from the floor, and waves rose toward 
it like the tongues of hungry wolves. 

The two men looked at the bridge 
and then at each other. 

“We'll have to abandon the horses!” 
said Van Sant. “Their weight would 
dip the bridge into the water, and that 
water would rip the cables out.” 

All dismounted, and the girl threw 
her arms about her steed’s neck and 
stroked his wet cheeks. 

“Stand guard, MacBoyd, until I see 
how securely those cables are fastened 
on the other side,” said Van Sant. 

The other got out his rifle and went 
back and lay down at the spot com- 
manding the approach to the bench. 
The rain had almost ceased, and there 
was a view back along the winding 
trail for perhaps half a mile. The girl 
pulled her rifle from its case on her 
horse, and crept up and lay down 
beside MacBoyd, her weapon pointing 
with his. 

He gave her a fleeting glance of 
solicitude, and she replied with a cour- 
ageous little smile. 

Meanwhile Van Sant crossed the 
bridge and with rapid care examined 
the cable fastenings about the rock. 
A momentary consternation filled his 
face, and then he swiftly recrossed the 
swaying structure. He scanned the two 
supporting posts and with his giant 
strength cautiously tried the firmness 
of their anchorage. A grim decision 
tightened his jaws, and he unfastened 
an ax from his horse and leaned it 
against one of the posts. His face was 
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tense as he came up to the two on 
guard. 

“One of us has got to stay!” he 
announced. 

MacBoyd and Mary struggled to 
their feet, aghast. 

“We'll have to cut the posts and 
drop the bridge into the river from 
this side,” the big man explained. “The 
cables are fastened tight about that 
rock.” 

The girl looked at MacBoyd and saw 
his first instinctive terror dissolve 
before a calm and resolute bravery. 
The sight steadied her. 


“Couldn’t we break the floor?” she . 


suggested. 

“We could,’ answered Van Sant, 
“but those monkeys would come over 
by the cables alone. They’re blood- 
hungry!” 

“We'll all stay!” said she unwaver- 
ingly. “I can shoot. Maybe they'll 
hear us at El Capitan Mine.” 

“Two miles away, and with that 
flood roaring?” asked Van Sant. 

“Then we'll all die together!” ex- 
claimed the girl. 

“No!” replied the tall man. “That 
would be suicide when two can escape— 
you and one of us.” 

Mary clasped her hands and lifted 
anguished eyes toward each in turn. 

“How’'ll we decide who stays?” 
asked MacBoyd, with grim aceeptance. 

“By lot!” answered the big man. 

He 
pocket, snapped the head from one and 
handed them to the girl. 

She shivered as she took them, and 
cried: “I can’t!” 

“There’s no time to waste,’ com- 
manded Van Sant. “Hold them 
between your palms with ends out; the 
man who draws the unbroken match 
goes.” 

The girl turned her back. Seconds 
passed, and still she stood with her 
back to the men. It seemed as if she 
must have forgotten how time pressed. 
Van Sant became impatient. 

“Quick, Mary!” said_he. 


SHE swung about and. faced the men, 
her eyes half-veiled by quivering 


lids. From between the fingers of her 


‘apparently alike. 


drew two matches from his « 


pressed hands extended the two stems, 
She raised her lids 
and looked MacBoyd in the eyes as if 
she would convey a thought, and 
impulsively held out her small fateful 
hands toward him. 

Without hesitation he reached and 
plucked the stem nearer him. The girl 
gasped, and the unbroken match fell 
from her nerveless fingers. 

MacBoyd turned to Van Sant. “You 
go,” he said steadily; and in a broken 
voice he added: “Be good to her!” 

The other reached him his hand. 
“Never fear, old man!” he said. 

The girl stood stunned. Her gaze 
swept back along the yellow river and 
the undulating trail; a tremor shook 
her from head to foot. 

“Come, say good-by,” directed the 
big man. “We’ve no time to lose.” 

The girl‘ fixed him with her eyes, 
long and straight and frankly. 

“T’ll stay!” she said. 

“You can’t!” he exclaimed. “The 
greasers would make a slaughter-pen 
of this*place before night.” 

“T’ll stay!” she repeated. 

Van Sant seized her arm roughly and 
began to drag her away, but she jerked 
herself free. 

“Don’t you—don’t you understand ?” 
she cried. 

Van Sant’s face was empty. 

“T love him!” she said, pressing close 
te MacBoyd and clinging to his arm. 
“And J’ll die with him.” She caught 
her breath in a succession of hysterical 
sobs, and said brokenly and _half- 
reproachfully to MacBoyd: “I ex- 
pected you’d take the match nearer 
me.” 

Van Sant recoiled. “God! I 
thought—I thought—” 

The girl trembled—then braced her- 
self. “I know!” she said, her white 
face rigid with pain, though her blue 
eyes met Van Sant’s unflinchingly. 
“But I didn’t draw you on. You made 
love to me until I doubted whether I 
didn’t love you instead of Tom. But 
now I understand: I loved him first, 
and I love him last.” She remained 
clinging to MacBoyd’s arm, but her 
voice had sunk to a note of deep com- 
passion for the other. Her concluding 
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words, indeed, were barely audible 


above the roar of the river. 


SWEAT broke out on the face of the 

tall man, and a trembling seized his 
limbs. His shoulders dropped, and his 
whole big frame was unloosened. He 
swayed unsteadily, and all the while his 
eyes seemed feeding on the girl. Then 
the paroxysm passed, leaving him mas- 
ter of his soul. He _ straightened 
proudly and commandingly ; yet his car- 
riage had lost something of its over- 
bearing manner and his face something 
of its expression of self-esteem. 

“Go!” he said to MacBoyd in an 
even, resonant voice. 

The smaller man wavered, dumb, 
like one recovering consciousness. 

“Go!” repeated Van Sant. “It’s the 
woman’s right to choose!” 

As the great truth broke more fully 
on MacBoyd, astonishment, wonder, 
awe succeeded one another in his coun- 
tenance. All the past bitterness and 
hatred he had felt for Van Sant were 
swept away. His spirit bowed before 
the revelation of this new nobility in 
the other’s love for the girl. He would 
have spoken, but emotion choked him. 

“Hurry!” said Van Sant. “I see 
them coming.” . 

MacBoyd looked back along the trail. 
Two tiny horsemen were racing for a 
nearer cover. .He turned to the girl, to 
start for the bridge, but she released 
her hold on his arm, and laying down 
her rifle, pressed up close to Van 
Sant. 

“Why do you wait?” asked the latter 
a de yet without glancing at 

er. 

She seized him by both sleeves and 
looked up into his face, pitifully and 
imploringly ; still his eyes went over her 
to the distant trail. The two horsemen 
were just disappearing in a bend. 

She shook: his arms despairingly. 
“Good-by!”” she said, with upturned, 
pleading lips. 

The big man let his eyes dwell for a 
moment on her face; then he stooped 
and kissed her, kindly, adoringly and 
with a reverent resignation. 

“Good-by!” said he, 
quaver in his voice. 


without a 


“You do not blame me?” she asked. 

“The fault was mine,” he answered 
with grave kindness. “I tried to come 
between you and another, and I didn’t 
really know what love was until a 
moment ago.” And then he cried, 
“Quick, for the bridge!” —s 

Reclaiming her rifle from the ground, 
the girl hurried down to the bridge with 
the two men, sprang upon the swaying 
floor and passed courageously over, her 
yellow oilskin fluttering in the wind, 
while the men followed her with their 
vision. 7 
MacBoyd seized the hand of the 
other man, and their eyes met linger- 
ingly in wunutterable understanding. 


Then the smaller man followed. Mary 
across the bridge, which rocked and 
dipped with the passing weight. 


BARELY had MacBoyd sprung upon 

the rock beside the girl when Van 
Sant lifted the ax and fell upon the 
posts with savage strength and sure- 
ness. The blade glinted repeatedly 
above his head, and the sharp blows 
rang out above the noise of the torrent. 
The first post tottered and snapped, and 
the bridge dropped almost to the raging 
clutch of the water, where it hung quiv- 
ering as if in terror. Without a pause 
the ax rose and descended on the 
remaining post. A few blows more, 
and it too bent, trembled and broke, and 
the structure fell into the stream and 
swung around, dangling from its moor- 
ings on the other side. 

Without looking across, the big man 
snatched his rifle from its case on his 
horse and ran to his former station of 
guard. 

MacBoyd took the arm of the girl 
and hurried her along the trail toward 
El Capitan Mine. She gave one last 
look back at the figure of Van Sant, 
crouched rifle to his shoulder, and then 
she and MacBoyd turned a corner. 

They had not gone far when the 
crack of rifles pricked the roar of the 
river. The girl halted, her face blanch- 
ing, but MacBoyd dragged her on. The 
reports came intermittently; there was 
a pause; then followed a_fusillade. 
After that the sound of the torrent 
alone was heard. 








Marjorie Rambeau 
(Mrs. Willard 
Mack), who plays 
the leading réle, 
Ruth Brackton, 
in Max Marcin’s 
new play, “Cheat- 
ing Cheaters,” now 
being prepared for 
lew York’s new 
theatrical season. 
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‘“‘Cheating 
Cheaters 


H. WOODS opens 

e the New York theat- 

rical season thus early with 
a new play by Max Marcin, 
**Cheating Cheaters,” in 
which Marjorie Rambeau, 
who has had hard luck on 
Broadway through her last 
two plays having not been 
successes, will be featured. 
In the company with her are 
William Morris, Cyril 
Keightley, Ann Sutherland, 
Robert McWade and Gypsy 

O’Brien. 


- 


_ Marjorie Rambeau and Cyril Keightley in “Cheating Cheaters.” 

















‘‘The Follies 
of 19146" 


SOME OF THE 
FEATURES 
IN THE NEW 
ZIEGFELD 
SPECTACLE 


Carl Randall and 
Emma Haig in a 
“Follies” dance, 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 

















HIS year’s Zieg- 
feld “Follies,” the 
tenth production of 
the kind, offers more 
and more varied fea- 
tures than ever. As 
usual, it has no plot. 
The books and lyrics 
are by George 
Hobart and Gene 
Buck, and the music 
by Louis Hirsch, 
Jerome D. Kern and 
David Stamper. The revue is in two acts, thirteen 
scenes to the first act and seven to the last. 
There are some new faces—Emma Haig, 





Ann William Rock, Fannie Brice and others. Bernard 
Pennington Granville is back*in the cast, which, of course, 
es Or includes such people as Ina Claire, Carl Randall, 
Hule-Hule Justine Johnson, Sam B. Hardy, Bert Williams, 

dancer. Allyn King and William C. Fields. Frances 


White is on the dancing list. 

William Shakespeare and George M. Cohan are 
leading characters; Bernard Granville appears as 
Mare Antony and Sam B. Hardy as King Henry 
VIII, with Ina Claire as Juliet. Then there is a 
preparedness scene, a Hawaiian scene or two, “The 
Blushing Ballet,” “Sheherazade,” a Fifth Avenue 
scene, and others. 
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Bernard Granville and Ina Claire in a 


Hawaiian scene in the new “Follies.” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Photograph 
by Sarony, 
New York 





Henry E. Dixey 
has the ability 
never to appear 
the same. His 
interpretation of 
each new role 
is distinctive and 
different. Here 
he is shown as 
Mr. Lazarus. 
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Eva Le Galliene 
has established her 
right to a permanent 
place on the American stage. 
She is only seventeen. 


? 


Lazarus’ 


‘““Mr. 


st R. LAZARUS,” this comedy by Harvey 


O’Higgins and Harriet Ford, has served 
at least two purposes. It has shown that 
Henry E. Dixey is a better actor than ever, 
and it has permanently established a new 
actress, none other than Eva Le Galliene, 
daughter of Richard Le Galliene, the poet. 
Chicago theater-goers who have attended the 
summer production of “Mr. Lazarus” are 
warm in their praise for both. Mr. Dixey has 
only demonstrated again that he is an actor 
before he is Mr. Dixey. 

The story is that of a middle-aged, kindly 
stranger, Mr. Lazarus (Henry E. Dixey), 
who comes into a household involved in 
marital, love and financial troubles, and sets 
things in order. Critics have called it one 
of the most exquisite comedies in a season of 
good comedies. 
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Photograph by 
Kauimann & 
Fabry Com- 

pany, Chicago 


Eva Le Galliene 
and Tom Powers 


in “Mr. Lazarus.” 


2 








Photograph by White, New York 
Harvey O'Higgins, co-author, end Helen Tyler, producer, of “Mr. Lazarus.” 
and “The Dummy.” 
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Miss Tyler produced ‘‘Polyanna” 












Ed Wynn, Fred Walton, Andrew Harper, William 
“The Passing Show. 


‘‘The Passing Show of 1916” 


‘““T"HE PASSING SHOW OF 1016,” 

at the Winter Garden, New 
York, is in a prologue, two acts and 
sixteen scenes. The book and lyrics 
are by Harold Atteridge, and 
the*music by Sigmund Rom- 
berg and Otto Motzan. 

There is plenty of territory 
covered in the sixteen scenes— 
Montmartre, Plaza Circle, 
Lady Bluff Gordon’s dress- 
making establishment, Colum- 
bus Circle, a modern garage, 
on the Rio Grande, on the 
Border, an Olympian ballet, a 
Grecian bath, Potash and Perl- 
mutter’s loan shop, a modern 
Shakespearean street, 
schooldays on  Broad- 
way, Capulet’s Garden, 
and eat - and - grow-thin 
parlors. 

Among the principals 
are Ed Wynn, Frances 
Demarest, Florence 
Moore, Saranoff, James 
Clemons, Ruth Randall, 
Fred Walton and William 
Dunn. 





Photographs 
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Ruth Randall 
and James 
Clemons in 
an eccentric 
dance. 
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Lola Fisher, who 
last year made a 
success and a quick 
rise to popularity 
in “Rio Grande,” 
as Virginia 
Leslie in “The 
Squeb Farm.” 






i 
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Robert Edeson and Lola Fisher in “The 


Squab Farm.” 


Photograph by White. 
New York 


‘““The Squab Farm’ 


REDERICK and Fanny Locke 

Hatton, the one-time Chicago 
dramatic critics, authors of “Years of 
Discretion” and “The Songbird” and 
co-authors with Leo Ditrichstein of “The 
Great Lover,” contribute a new play 
to the early fall season. It is “The 
Squab Farm,” in which Robert Edeson, 
Lola Fisher, Frances Bendsten, Bernice 
Buck, Ruth Donnelly, Lowell Sherman 
and William Gibson appear. It is laid 
in a motion-picture studio, and is supposed 
to be near to the life of a film-producer. 
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Grant Mitchell, Arnold Lucy, Ione Bright and 
Marie Carroll in ‘Nothing But the Truth.” 


‘‘Nothing But 
the TT reth. 


ID you ever set out to tel¥ 

D ithe truth and nothing but 
| ithe truth for twenty-four 
"hours? Frederick Isham put 
the idea in his book of “Nothing But the 
Truth,” which James Montgomery drama- 
tized into a speedy farce which was one of 
the summer’s successes in Chicago. New 
Yorkers are yet to see it. 

The story of the comedy is woven around 
a young broker and his fiancée. She enters 
into a charity scheme and promises to raise 
twenty thousand dollars for an enthusiastic 
churchman. She gets half this amount and 
puts it up to her broker-lover to raise the 
other ten thousand dollars in five days’ time. 
He is at his wits’ end when one of his part- 
ners remarks that he doesn’t believe the man 


i 
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Photo by 
Matzene, Chicago 


“Mary Harper in “Nothing But the Truth.” 


lives who can tell the truth for twenty-four 
hours. The young broker offers to wager 
that he can do so. The wager is accepted, 
and troubles begin. He finally wins the bet, 
but he almost wrecks his business, comes 
near losing his fiancée and raises hob 
generally. 
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‘‘A Pair of Queens” 


|»  |F your wife is away ona vacation, duced Joseph Santley to the legitimate stage. 
| | don’ t be inveigled by your brother- The happily married Peter carries away 
| in-law, or any other single man, another man’s overcoat, and in it is a bundle 
into visiting the night resorts. For of money. After the money, to the respect- 
instance, there might be a couple of pretty able Mr. Cranby’s house, comes a queen 
women at an adjoining table. Some one of the night resorts. She gets the money 
might wink, and you might become and disappears. Mr. Cranby’s wife arrives 
acquainted. Then maybe you would 7 home in time to find the police in posses- 
foolishly give one of the fair charm- sion of the house. Mr. Cranby and his 
ers your address. If during the brother-in-law try to mislead the police—and 
course of the evening a row with that a mad and rapid-fire farcical jum- 
should start, you, being a mar- ble is on. 
ried man and really and Maude Eburne, Miriam Doyle, Mabel 
truly respectable, would Acker, Hugh Cameron, Sydney Green- 
probably make tracks street, Albert Brown, Regina Con- 
away and hustle home. nelli, Francis McGinn and Carleton 
That’s what Peter Macy are other 
Cranby did when_his members of 
brother-in-law John the cast. 
Shelley tried to lead 
him astray in “A Pair 
of Queens,” a farce that 
had a run of four months 
in Chicago, and has intro- 


Joseph Santley and Kathleen 
Clifford in “A Pair 
of Queens.” 
Photograph 

by White, 
New York 










































In circles: Kathleen Clifford and Joseph Santley. 
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A Complete Résumé of 


Opening 
o f 


6 deo love-story of Rose Hargrave, 
an American heiress, and Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko, a young Polish pianist, 
is told in this striking novel. Ladislav 
has won fame but not success abroad, 
and has come to America, accompanied 
by his father Casimir—whose idle life 
has been devoted to making his ger a 
means of revenue to himself and who 
keeps his son ignorant of the fact 
that he is of age—and by his mother 
Zofia. They are of the multitudinous 
Polish nobility. 

Mrs. Emery, who has been the 
Moniuszkos’ generous patron in Paris, 
calls at the apartment hotel where the 
Moniuszkos live. With her is the 
Duke of Surrey, who has set himself 
about to win Rose Hargrave for her 
fortune. While Mrs. Emery and Sur- 
rey are waiting to be summoned. to the 
Moniuszko apartment, the door-man 
ushers in Mrs. Hargrave and her 
daughter Rose. They have come, they 
explain to Mrs. Emery, to ask Ladis- 
lav’s opinion of Rose’s playing, and 
perhaps to arrange for lessons for her. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as 
mercenary and wanting a fair judg- 
ment of Rose’s talent, suggests that 
she introduced Rose as her protégée, a 
poor music student. Rose and her 
mother leave their furs in the recep- 
tion-room, slip off their jewels and go 
to meet the Poles. 

After hearing Rose play, Ladislav 
proclaims her a real musician with 
the vital spark. Much to-his father’s 
disgust, he offers to give her advice 
and assistance gratis. 


TILL to conceal her identity, and 

yet hoping to provide some way 
of repaying Ladislav for his instruc- 
tion, Rose. Hargrave has her uncle 
and aunt, the Van Tassells, engage 
the young pianist for a private con- 
cert. Van Tassell sends an advance 
check for one hundred dollars to 
Casimir, who_ receives it on the 
morning following one of his gam- 
bling debauches, during which he has 


Now you are ready for the 


story; it 
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distributed I. O. U.’s freely. He notes 
that Van Tassell’s writing of the word 
one on the check might easily be 
changed to four. 


ADISLAV makes a tour of New 

England, with great success. Boston 
goes into unBostonlike ecstasies over 
his playing and his fame travels fast. 

Meantime the Duke of Surrey has 
declared his love to Rose. She neither 
accepts nor rejects him. Then Ladislav, 
still thinking her poor, discovers his 
passion for her and makes violent love 
to her, and though she knows the 
drawbacks to life as a musician’s wife, 
she is dnable to keep herself from 
reciprocating his passion. 

Gossip couples Rose’s name with that 
of Ladislav, and her relatives are hor- 
rified and indignant. The evening of 
the Van Tassell musicale arrives ; and 
Rose’s father and uncle—Hargrave 
and Van Tassell—scheme to humiliate 
Ladislav by paying him in public. Then 
Van Tassell discovers that the check 
for the hundred-dollar retainer paid 
Ladislav has been raised to four hun- 
dred—and this discovery provides a 
powerful weapon. 

Summoning Rose, her father com- 
mands her to still the gossiping tongues 
by cutting Ladislav publicly that 
evening: the alternative is exposure 
and prosecution of Ladislav for the 
raised check. Rose knows that Casimir 
and not Ladislav must be the guilty 

ne; but she knows too that Ladislav 
would have to suffer for it. To save 
him, therefore, she consents—and car- 
ries out the cruel business. So Ladis- 
lav, already flaming with resentment 
at an affront offered him by the Duke 
of Surrey, learns that his adored Rose 
is not poor but rich, and suffers the 
abysmal humiliation of her public 
failure to recognize him. He can 
interpret it all only in one way: she 
has been making sport of him; and 
he. goes home in a mood of black 
despair. 


begins on the next page. 
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“‘Sandallvood when bruised, 
Perfuming eben the 


SANDALWOOD 


THE LOVE-STORY OF 
A MUSICAL GENIUS 


XXIII 


For whoso seeth me firste on morwe, 
May seyn he hath mette with sorwe; 
For Y am sorwe, and sorwe ys Y 
Allas! and I wol telle thee why: 
For fals Fortune hath pleyde a game 
Atte the chesse with me, allas the while, 
The trayteresse fals and ful of gyle. 
Cuaucer, “The Boke of the Duchesse.” 








IHEN Ladislav 


“Did you bring the check?” 

One answer served for both. 

“No,”’ 

Ladislav sank into a chair, in utter 
fatigue of body and soul. Zofia and 
Casimir turned to him, and dragged the 
bitter story out of him hy dint of ques- 
tion after question. They learned last 
of all about Rose, her strange presence 
there, her stranger behavior, the strange 
fact of her identity. 





| reached home, 











Casimir, however, 


he let himself 
in as quietly as possible, 
but he found both his 
mother and father await- 
ing him. They failed to 
hear him at first, for his 
mother had fallen asleep 
on a divan, and Casimir 
was so intent upon his 





‘| WILL not be defeated. 

There are three of us 
against the world, Mother— 
you and I and music. And 
with music they once pulled 
down the walls of Jericho. 
So I with my music will 
bring down these towers of 


cared nothing for her. 

“But the check you 
tore up—for how much 
was it?” 

Zofia answered: “For 
four hundred dollars, of 
course—and oh, how we 
needed it! But I would 
rather starve than have 


thoughts that, though 





Babel in this big city.” 


Ladislav do otherwise 
than he did. Pride is’ 








his fingers were tapping 
the arm of his chair 
nervously, he did not turn till Ladislav 
spoke in Polish: 

“You are awake?” 

Then Zofia sprang to her feet and 
Casimir whirled about with a _ wild 
look. 

“What success, my boy?” was the 
mother’s greeting. 

“Did you bring the check?’ was 
Casimir’s. 

But’ Ladislav only sighed, threw off 
his hat and coat and tugged wearily at 
his gloves. Once more the mother and 
father asked anxiously : 

,“Did you have success?” 
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best of all, though we 


-want for all.” 


But Casimir insisted: “The check! 
the check! What was the amount?” 

“T did not look at it,”’ said Ladislav 
indifferently. “They had two checks; 
théy sent one to me by the servant, and 
one they kept. But what of that? 
Roozha did not speak !”” 

Casimir’s face went gray with fear. 
He whispered: “And one they kept! 
One they kept!” 

He understood all—he alone of the 
three. But he did not explain. He 
slunk away to his room. 

And still Ladislav echoed his own 
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gibes forth sweet scent, 
axe that wounds it.’’ 





By Rupert Hughes 


Author of 


Illustrated 
JAMES 


ERE a 


words. ‘‘Roozha did not speak to me! 
Roozha permitted me to bear their in- 
sults, and she did not speak!” 

Zofia, mother-wise, was fierce with 
invective against the woman who had 
deceived and tormented her son, had 
drawn freely on his grace, his charity, 
had awakened his love and then had 
spurned him. 

The gentlest mother is a _ tigress 
where her young are 


‘“‘What Will People Say?’’ ‘“‘The Thirteenth Commandment,’ 
‘““Clipped Wings,’’ , 


etc. 


by 


“But you must not love her any 
more.” 

“You are right: I must not—and yet 
] do.” 

“You have your mother, Ladislav. 
And I have you. We have only each 
other. And no one loves us two, ex- 
cept us-two.” Then she wailed, with 
the philosophy of the old: “A son’s 
love suffices a mother, but a mother’s 
love is not half enough 





threatened. But Zofia’s 
wrath seemed to pro- 
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for a son.” 


“Mother mine, your 


voke in Ladislav only a 
desire of defense. He 
loved his mother’s devo- 
tion to him,—loved its 
very blindness, — but 
could not forbear saying : 

“Nie ma rézy bez 
kolcéw.” (There’s never 
a rose without its thorn.) 


: her seeming in- 
difference. ... her remem- 
bered charm, had given him 
a grief to immortalize. Poor 
fools that we are on this 
earth, always reveling in 
joys that are to prove poison, 
crying out against pains that 
are to make us healthy, 

wealthy and wise! 








love is enough.” 

“No, no; I am not so 
vain as that. But until 
you find that other 
woman who shall truly 
answer your heart—oh, 
my boy, you must lean 
on my breast as you 
used to when you were 
so little and grew so 











“And yet she did not 
seem happy. She did 
not look at me for a long time; and 
when I went away, her eyes were very 
sad. 

“But she deceived you.” 

“She deceived me.” 

‘She said no word in your defense, 
though you had been so kind to her, 
not knowing who she was?” 

“Though I had loved her, not know- 
ing who she was.” 
“But you do 

more ?” 

“Ah, Boze! who can say when he 
shall love and when he shall cease to 
love!” 


not love her any 
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tired of your music. 
You used to come to me then.” 

“T come to you now. I am tired of 
music, tired of love, tired of life.” 

He laid his head on her bosom, and 
was a child again. And she too wept, 
kissing his hair and hugging him close 
to her aching heart. 


T was a long time before Ladislav 
could be a man again. Then he 
gathered his courage, girded himself 
with resolve, rose up and tossed his 
head, saying: 
“T have wept enough. I must not be 
defeated. I will not be defeated. There 
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are three of us against the world, 
mother—you and I and music. And 
with music they once pulled down the 
walls of Jericho. So I with my music 
will bring down these towers of Babel 
in this big city.” 

He showed such access of courage 
and cheer that Zofia consented to leave 
him; and she kissed him good-night, 
smiling once more that smile that all 
mothers must assume to strengthen 
their sons going to crucifixion. 

Ladislav, now that he was alone, felt 
a deep need of the ancient consoler— 
music. It was very late, and he feared 
to disturb the house; so he sat and 
played dumb melody. His fingers 
barely touched the cold keys, ghostly as 
dead men’s bones in the moonlight sift- 
ing through the window. 

As he improvised, he made many 
plans for the future; he pictured suc- 
cess on success, and wealth in a gold 
lava. He saw the Hargraves and Van 
Tassells caught in some panic and beg- 
gared. He saw the two hard old men 
tottering shabbily along the street and 
pausing before a billboard announcing 
in huge letters the triumph of Ladislav 
Moniuszko. He saw their doddering 
chagrin as he rolled by in his carriage. 
And yet his triumph did not make him 
happy. 

He saw Rose punished for her duplic- 
ity—she had married the insolent cad, 
the Duke. Yes, it must have been for 
the Duke’s sake that she had had to give 
up the mere pianist. He understood it 
all now: Rose was affianced to the 
Duke; she had stolen away to hear 
Ladislav’s music; she had made him 


love her, and had realized too late what. 


wrong she did to the Duke; she had 
thought to end Ladislav’s infatuation 
at a blow. It had hurt her, perhaps, 
but she had gone through with the or- 
deal. 

Ladislav saw a dark future for Rose; 
the Duke would be a brutal husband, 
like those harsh English. Did not the 
greatest English poet make a hero of 
the man who tamed his shrewish wife 
with a horsewhip? So the Duke would 
beat her. And some night she would 
run away from home to a crowded con- 
cert-hall, and listen to Ladislav’s music 


_ birds. 
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—and regret her choice. She would 
weep then, as Ladislav had wept this 
night. An eye for an eye, tears for 
tears, heart-rust for heart-rust. And 
yet the triumph did not make him 
happy. 

The bitterest things to endure are the 
things that never were. * The was, the 
had-to-be, the must-have-been, are 
hard to bear; but the intolerable grief 
is the might-have-been. It is so true 
that it is trite. How pitiful are the trite 
sorrows, the bitter platitudes! How 
big a total of pain it means to turn a 
grief into a platitude! 

In the misty moonlight Ladislav saw 
a white page, and on it the words he 
had scrawled a few days before: 


Zwansig Lieder 
Von 
Rose und Ladislav Moniuszko 


He remembered anew the future he 
had painted to her then: the life to- 
gether of two hearts twined together 
in one art, one joy, one perfect under- 
standing and one ambition. 

His fingers ran about the keyboard 
and seemed to meet her fingers there as 
before. She was at his side, her hands 
crossing his, his fingers lingering on 
hers. He turned to clasp her to him as 
before; but his arms found only empti- 
ness—his eyes, but the shadowed ob- 
jects of the room. He was alone, as 
he must be alone forever—loving, un- 
loved, alone. 

There was always for him only one 
expressidn—music. He pressed the 
soft pedal down and played with touch 
so gentle that his harmonies were but 
the whispers of themselves. One lying 
in the next room would have thought 
that he only dreamed of music. 


ADISLAV’S hands reached wide for 
unknown chords; he held them, 
trembling with sweetness, like caught 
He leaned his head on the piano 


and listened to the choir of overtones 
that soared up from the harmonies like 
souls hovering over their tombs. There 
was a heavenliness in their choral, as 
if a shepherd on a high mountain could 
hear the angels chanting in Paradise. 
And there was a sorrow in the music, 
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as if the seraphim were remembering 
their vain loves, lost on earth and not 
found again even in heaven. 

He had thought America was the 
home of his future. He had little real- 
ized how much its gloried freedom had 
meant to him only the liberty to be near 
a certain American girl. «When she 
proved false, the freedom turned to 
chains and exile. He grew homesick, 
suddenly and deeply, for the land of 
his birth. 

He remembered the Tatra Mountains 
of Galicia, and the fertile vales where 
the beautiful terraced plateaus rose 
with many a smooth lawn, or hal, such 
as enriched no other mountains. 

He thought now of the old folk-song, 
the zal-wail of the men of those 
peaks : 


G6- ra -lu, czy ci nie zal... 
It might be crudely Englished : 


Mountaineer, what zal do you feel 
For the woods and the lawns of the leal! 


He played it over and over softly in 
simple, homely chords, and the wild 
honey of the melody and its mood were 
a strange bitter-sweet to his heart, ach- 
ing with shame, regret, revolt, despair 
—all the things that make up zal. 

Once more his fingers wandered into 
the familiar phrase: 


SSS 


The old “Why?” took on a new im- 
port. It was the vast, eternal Why? 
with which man has helplessly faced 
all his defeats and despairs—the in- 
numerable, immeasurable, inconsolable, 
irretrievable defeats and despairs since 
the first heart loved and lost, since the 
first brute beast fought for his mate and 
was defeated by a stronger rival and 
left to bleed and ache while the other 
rejoiced. Why? Why? Why? 

Ladislav’s groping hands gradually 
happened upon another old melody— 
the long-known air from “The 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen.” 
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Behiit’ dich, Gott, es wir’ zu schon gewesen, 
Behiit’ dich, Gott, es hatt’ nicht sollen sein. 

The two themes ran together as he 
improvised, as they have run together 
since man began: the eternal “Es war’ 
zu schén gewesen,”.and the eternal 
“Warum?” 

At length, Ladislav, Ropelessly the 
musician, began to take a_ technical 
interest in the management of the two 
melodies counter to each other: to en- 
joy the felicities by which a clash of 
dissonance could be escaped or turned 
to some new purpose, to follow the 
modulations where they led, and to be 
guided by the effects of such devices 
as composers learn and practice. At 
last he even found himself smiling over 
some casual little ingenuity, beaming 
over a humorous quirk that suggested 
itself mechanically to 
his fingers. 

Before he knew it the 
elegy had becomea light 
scherzo, the dark har- 
monies were crystalliz- 
ing into a lightsome lilt 
of cheer. 


hal ? 


ITH a shock Ladislav realized 
that he had been unfaithful to his 
grief; that music, winning him by its 
response to his mood, had lured him far 
away, had tricked him into happiness. 
He felt ashamed, betrayed. Even 
music, then, could not-be trusted? In 
cynic distress he left the piano. 

The casement, which had been dim 
with moonlight when he began to play, 
was sharp now with a cold radiance. 
The drab sky was stitched here, and 
there with red. Ladislav went to the 
window and looked out over the roofs, 
across the park, whose trees seemed 
still half slumbrous. Day was begin- 
ning its symphonic crescendo. Ladislav 
raised the window; the chill morning 
air smote his lungs like a tonic and laid 
a cooling hand on his hot brow. 

Far below he heard the clatter of 
wagons. He looked down into the 
cafion. A laborer was lighting his pipe; 
a shivering woman with a large bundle 
was hurrying for a car. The motorman 
smete his gong; the car stopped; the 
shabby woman got aboard; the con- 
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ductor’s bell tinkled twice; the car 
groaned on. The hours of shadow and 
romance and mysticism were over. It 
was the time, not for lost loves, for 
blighted hopes, for cherished sorrows, 
but for street-cars, newspapers, over- 
shoes, wages, oatmeal and eggs. 
Ladislav was in no condition to 
respond to the workaday mood. The 
morning had a rancid taste upon his 
tongue. And even as he faced his task, 
yawning fatigue overcame him. Garbed 
still in his evening clothes, he stumbled 
to his bed and fell across it, asleep. 
There his mother found him with one 
arm outstretched and the other folded 
over as a pillow for his hot face. 
How a mother hates to wake her 
child from sleep to toil! Zofia kissed 
Ladislav again and again before he 
opened his eyes in bewilderment and 
smiled into his mother’s sad smile. 
“What is it, moja matko?” he said. 
“My son has but just time to make 
ready to start on his long tour into the 
far West. I have packed your trunk, 
but do not know if everything is as you 
wish it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HE winter was long, and it grew 
busier, more fruitful of success 
with every concert. Fame. is a 


snowball on the top of a hill; and 


Ladislav’s American reputation, -so 
hard to give the first budge, bounded 
forward with compensating speed and 
growth. The reason was simple: 

The piano recital of commerce is 
such a painful mockery of music that 
most people stay away with much en- 
thusiasm and no little justice; for of 
all instruments the piatio is most often 
played and least often well played. It 
has a voice—many voices—and a multi- 


tude of colors; but it is so hard to con- 


quer that by the time the player be- 
comes a master he has usually ceased 
to be a musician. He has quenched his 
whole soul and lost his bearings. He 
is faced the wrong way about. He is 
like a painter who perversely uses the 
bald end of his brushes. Technic and 
gymnastics have become the ideals in- 
stead of the tools, the subjects of dis- 


play instead of objects for concealment. 
The singing tone is almost forgotten; 
colors, orchestral suggestions, melo- 
diousness, are not dreamed of, in the 
usual pianist’s philosophy, which con- 
sists of noise plus speed. The typical 
performance is dull-brown etching or a 
scratchy black-and-white. 

Ladislav, however, had been born 
with a deathless enthusiasm in his 
heart. Time was when he had said 
that he hated music and would for- 
swear it as soon as he was free. It was 
but the forswearing of a _ petulant 
lover. The siren called him back. 

His very neglect of bravura for its 
own sake had deceived some of his first 
critics; the lyricism of his melodies, 
the lusciousness of his chords, the new 
tints he secured by accenting inner tones 
of chords, the speaking and singing of 
his tones, the conscientious use of the 
pedal, had led the first critics to rate 
him lower than his worth, and to com- 
pare him unfavorably with other vir- 
tuosos whose hands were but as sledge- 
hammers or as the hands of jugglers. 
To some of the critics, Ladislav’s self- 
abandonment to his climaxes was 
charlatanism; his intense fervor was 
gallery play. They distrusted his sin- 
cerity and underrated his abilities. 

The public, however, understood him 
at once—especially the women, who 
have more time and more room for 
music. The audiences voted him a 
genius while the critics were still analyz- 
ing his talent. By the time the major- 
ity of critics had come to accept him 
as a genius, he had gathered a public to 
whom he was oracle. The critics al- 
most always get in late—and go away 
early. 

The demands on Ladislav’s time 
grew swiftly. His season had been 
only tentatively arranged at first, and 
no complete tour had been booked. 
Now he had to take such dates as were 
vacant. His season was therefore a 
matter of long journeys and short, at 
irregular intervals. He ransacked the 
West; he learned the appalling size of 
the Republic; he slept on bad beds in 
fire-trap hotels; he ate odious meals at 
high prices; he left towns at all hours 
and arrived at all hours. The piano, 
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too, must be-treated as an invalid; it 
was forever getting lost or getting its 
feet wet. Ladislav would have taken 
off his own overcoat to keep it from 
a chill. 

The ordeal was wearing and costly; 
yet it was profitable. Ladislav’s name 
became everywhere familiar. The daily 
papers printed his goings and comings 
as events; the comic weeklies carica- 
tured him and his hair. They invented 
scandals about him; credited him with 
sayings and doings he had _ never 
dreamed of, and put him through ad- 
ventures of which he had never known 
till he saw them in the papers. When 
he complained, his manager only 
chuckled: 

“America is a government of, for 
and by the newspapers. The. press 
alone is free. But it’s all good adver- 
tisement, and the only thing that hurts 
a public man in America is silence. The 
people will forgive everything but that. 
Notoriety is the staff of life here.” 


At length Mr. Geisenheimer engaged 

what has been called a “passionate 
press-agent” to keep Ladislav in the 
public eye. In the space of a few 
months Ladislav was celebrated for 
stopping a runaway horse, putting out 
a hotel fire, losing his diamond cuff- 
buttons, wearing sealskin underwear, 
smuggling a bearskin overcoat from 
Canada, horsewhipping a critic, eloping 
with the daughter of a millionaire, 
leaving a starving wife in Poland, be- 
ing followed by Russian spies and 
extradited as a Nihilist, being 
decorated by the Czar, being ill with 
every disease in the almanac, buying a 
racing stable, buying the palazzo on the 
Grand Canal where Wagner died, and 
causing the suicide of two feminine 
worshipers. The denial of these stories 
seriatim secured still more space, which 
gave the manager almost as much rap- 
ture as the increase of his commissions; 
but it all disgusted Ladislav and made 
him feel a mountebank. 

There was just one approach to a 
real sensation, which the manager sup- 
pressed. The critic of a certain paper 
had written with some asperity con- 
cerning Ladislav’s ability, and inno- 


cently ignorant of any further offense, 
alluded to Ladislav constantly as a 
“Polack.” A Pole calls himself a Po- 
lack, but cannot endure being so called 
by a foreigner, any more. than an 
American can enjoy having an outlander 
call him a Yankee. 

Mr. Geisenheimer found Ladislav in 
a scarlet fury over the critique; he had 
written the. following letter, which he 
showed to Mr. Geisenheimer: 


Mr, the Critic of the Morning Budget. 

Sir: There was in the report of my 
concert much complaint of my bad play- 
ing. It is monsieur’s privilege to dislike 
my music and to say so. It is for that 
he is paid. But there was also in the 
review the denomination of Polack, sev- 
eral times used instead of Pole. Polack 
is an insultory name, which the Ger- 
mans, our hereditary enemies, use to 
give to our nationality. Perhaps mon- 
sieur did not have the intention to insult 
my nationality. But, however, I note 
the fact that he employed an insultory 
expression without studying its sense. 
That means very little care about the 
possibility to hurt anybody’s feeling. 
This little care for what I care very 
much is quite equal to an insult. 

I have the honor to demand that mon- 
sieur publish an apology in his column; 
otherwise I request him to name his own 
arms and place of meeting, for I shall 
not endure that one speaks evil of my 
country. 

Respectfully, 
LapistAav Montuszko. 


It took Mr. Geisenheimer three hours 
to persuade Ladislav not to send this 
letter. Managers are men of discon- 
tent. They never want the sensations 
they find at hand. They prefer to 
manufacture their own. 


HE end of the concert season found 

Ladislav worn out in digestion, 
nerve and impetus. But he had accu- 
mulated some money and more fame. 
He was in a position to double his 
rates the next year, even to demand 
from Mr. Geisenheimer a percentage of 
profits with a high guarantee. 

Best of all, Casimir was no longer 
in a position to gamble away the fam- 
ily’s treasure. One day, in a moment 
of unusual tyranny, he had driven 
Zofia to ignore his veiled threats of 
horrible revenge: she told Ladislav the 
truth about his age. 
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He stumbled to his bed and fell across it, asleep. There his mother found him with one arm outstretched and the 
other folded over as a pillow for his hot face. 
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Casimir’s threat had been one of 
those that have no value once they are 
defied. A hand-grenade is not dan- 
gerous after it has been smashed. So 
Casimir’s dire threat evaporated in 
noisome language. 

Ladislav was overjoyed to find him- 
self of age and his own master. 
Obedience was no longer a bounden 
duty; it was a pleasure, a gift of con- 
fidence. He volunteered to yield his 
father all due deference; and there was 
little change in his manner toward 
Casimir. But gradually and almost un- 
consciously he assumed the authority 
that belongs to the one who earns the 
money. Being both the laborer and 
the capitalist of the family, he could 
not but be the ruler. 

Casimir’s gambling-fund was now 
restricted to what he could save out of 
his own liberal allowance. He was not 
permitted to receive or spend the 
family funds. So the bank-account 
waxed and waxed, and when summer 
came, Ladislav could offer his mother 
comfort and some elegance, and him- 
self leisure for practice and for com- 
position, to which he yearned more and 
more as his future career. 

In the late spring a letter told him 
that his first symphony had been chosen 
to represent Poland in a series of con- 
certs that Colonne was to give in Paris, 
each devoted to a nationality. Ladis- 
lav was hardly less happy over the 
honor to himself than over the fact that 
a Frenchman, officially an ally of Rus- 
sia, had recognized Poland as a 
nation. 

When the symphony was played, it 
attracted so much favor for the per- 
fection of its form.and the scholarship 
of its instrumentation that the French 
government sent Ladislav the ribbon 
of the Legion‘of Honor. 

Imagine the American government 
taking official action concerning a sym- 
phony! Think of the names of Mac- 
Dowell, Kelly or Loomis coming up in 
a senatorial committee as men deserv- 
ing some reward—not because they had 


brought out the party vote in a certain . 


ward, but because they had brought out 
musical triumphs honorable to them 
and their nation! 
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‘THE official action of the enlightened 

French government, however, 
found Ladislav in a mood of revulsion, 
He was tempted to refuse the ribbon. 
This was in no sense of scorn for the 
French republic, but in a sudden shift 
of his artistic ideals. 

Ladislav’s unhappy love-affair had a 
deep influence on his artistic career. 
His resentment of the supposed per- 
fidy of Rose had spread abroad in his 
veins a virus of cynicism. It influenced 
his whole sensitiveness to mankind and 
all its ways. Even in song his cynicism 
found expression. He felt a repug- 
nance to all the old ways of writing 
music; the venerable rules began to 
seem the merest superstitions, fallacies 
fossilized. 

Ladislav’s education had been acade- 
mic. The classics had been his earliest 
milk and porridge; the so-called “rules” 
on which they had been built had be- 
come a religion, a ritual. Now he saw 
that they were simply the habits of 
earlier men’s thoughts, idiosyncrasies 
of genius, and not any divine pattern. 
He recognized the makers of text-books 
—the Richters, Marxes, Jadassohns— 
as mere reporters of dead men’s man- 
ners, as rag-pickers limping after a 
procession, picking up the shreds of 
triumph and patching them together as 
a uniform for other men to wear. Any- 
one who would wear these second-hand 
clothes was thereby branded as a man 
of the rank and file, a footprint-follow- 
er, not a path-blazer. 

Indeed, this very skepticism had been 
gathering unconsciously for years in 
Ladislav’s mind, as he had stumbled, 
here and there, on places where 
Beethoven had smashed a rule over the 
head, or Chopin had swaddled a frac- 
ture in silk, or Grieg had reveled in 
fifths naked and unashamed. After a 
certain sleepless night of pondering 
the mechanism of his art, Ladislav 
leaped from his bed in a daybreak 
humor. He was like a slave who hears 
the summons to routine, and in an ac- 
cess of pride snaps his chains and flees 
to the untraveled wilderness. 

So Ladislav shook off classicism 
almost in a morning with one swift 
resolve: 














“The rules are not laws, but dialects. 
I will not wear dead men’s shoes any 
longer. I will not tramp around the 
old graveyard -paths another single 
day.” 

He rushed to his crowded portfolios 
of manuscripts and ransacked them. 
He picked out here and there a despised 
attempt which some pedant had dis- 
approved as eccentric or crazy. He 
remembered how each of the heresies 
had delighted him at the time he 
stumbled on it. Now these things 
looked well to him. He laid them aside. 
Of the others he made a great arm- 
load. He took them down into the cel- 
lar and asked the astonished fireman 
to let him make fuel of them. 

He.cast them in at the open door 
of the furnace and stood by, the red 
glow staining his forehead like the scar- 
let fillets on the brow of dawn. 

He exulted over the writhing tor- 
ments of the victims of his auto da fé. 
He was saving them and himself by the 
purification of cleasing flames. It was 
his day of atonement and of new life. 
He had unfathered his youthful pla- 
giarisms and delivered them to oblivion. 

While the fireman waited at one side 
and thought of Bloomingdale or Belle- 
vue, Ladislav railed at the victims of 
his hecatomb. He felt the high fervor 
of an Abraham or a Brutus sacrificing 
his own children. 

“At last you have some real fire in 
you,” he cried. “You’re warm enough 
now, eh, my old fogies?” 

And so perished in one soaring holo- 
caust: Ladislav’s only-begotten sym- 
phony, with all its honors fresh upon 
it; two laborious overtures; six suites 
for orchestra; twelve pieces of cham- 
ber-music; and eighty-five instrumental 
numbers in various small forms all 
classically dubbed—canons, sarabandes, 
gavottes, inventions, pavanes, toccatas, 
intratas and sonatas. 

He had dissolved partnership with 
the Past; he was for the Future. It 
was for him the day that comes to every 
true genius when he mutinies against 
the code, turns traitor to discipleship, 
ceases to be a colonist, nails up his 
Declaration of Independence and rings 
his Liberty Bell. 
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F course the moment the flames had 
done their work there came that 
echo of rashness—remorse. Now 
Ladislav remembered the love-labors 
he had spent on these cinders, the 
pretty effects they had held,-the dia- 

bolically clever counterpoint, He ran 

to his room to curse himself as an 

Ephesian incendiary who had set 

Diana’s temple on fire. He wept over 

the ashes he had made of his life- 

work, 

In an hour he was a man again. Now 
that he had banished himself, he must 
make good his outlawry. Robin 
Hood must build himself a new camp 
in the wide, green wood. 

But it is one thing to pass a resolu- 
tion; it is another to carry it out. He. 
found that it is easier to say, “I will 
be original,” than to be original. Hav- 
ing broken his old weapons, he had no 
weapons at all. 

The evolution of music, from the 
day when the various religions had 
made free art a sacrilege, to the mon- 
ster individualism of a Bayreuth, had 
taken centuries. Ladislav was not to 
build Rome in a day. Still, he per- 
severed, experimented, found by grop- 
ing that the dark was full of grace. 
The lantern of experiment proved by 
fitful gleams that the unexplored was 
not a cave but a palace of stalactites 
and crystal, cool springs, deep- rivers 
and many-tinted galleries. 

He threw in his lot with the revo- 
lutionists, the so-called anarchists, who 
ask only the liberty to enlarge and en- 
rich music and to take beauty where 
they find it, after Moliére’s creed: Je 
prends mon bien ow je le trouve. 

But this was the mechanics of the 
art, the smithy of music, and is not to 
be described at length here. Still, the 
architect must know his materials, 
their source, their cost, their fitness to 
the purpose, and what stress they will 
stand, before he can even begin to build 
a cathedral or a palace or a cottage- 
home that will stand the strain of time. 

But once the grammar of life is 
conned, how fortune conspires and 
circumstances collaborate to develop 
and publish genius in spite of itself! 
The true genius finds that his careless 





























Surly old Captain Lamb . . . . melted and taught him the primer of rope and sail and the trick of tacking across 
the contrariest wind. . . . . He had many a capsize at first. 
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table-talks, his very hiccoughs, have let 
fall some pearl of epigram that eager 
gossips rescue. From his boisterous 
humors the world catches gayety like a 
benevolent contagion. From his littlest 
griefs issue masterpieces of universal 
sympathy and consolation. As the 
bruised sandalwood respires aroma, so 
the sighs of the genius are bottled as 
perfume, his tears are sold for dia- 
monds, his very sweat is amber-beads, 
and the blood from his every wound 
is rubies. 

The luckiest thing that ever befell 
Ladislav the musician’ was the illest 
luck that had befallen Ladislav the 
man. The source of his highest future 
pride was the wormwood of his present 
humiliation. Before a crowd of the 
supercilious he had been treated as a 
lackey by his host, and as a nobody by 
the woman he had loved. Yet from this 
degradation sprang the roots of all his 
future glory. The acorn that is not 
shaken from the bough and ground into 
the dust will never bear an oak. 

So, when pride and_ resentment 
stiffened Ladislav, they inspired him 
to tear away the withes of scholasti- 
cism and let his art fly free. When 
loneliness and yearning bore him down, 
he poured forth his sorrow in music 
inexpressibly winsome. 


DURING this period Ladislav com- 

posed incessantly, in a frenzy of 
divine afflation. Like a god spinning 
forth a werld in six days,—evoking, by 
the mere act of expression, seas and 
hills, dawn and sunset, fruits, flowers, 
fauna, and mankind with its griefs and 
ecstasies, sins and sacrifices,—so, in his 
little universe of art, Ladislav in a win- 
ter threw off songs and part-songs, 
piano elegies, instrumental solos, con- 
certed pieces, and tone-poems for or- 
chestras small and full. 

As Schubert had written six songs 
without rising from his tavern-bench, 
and as Schumann poured forth a 
hundred songs in a year, so from 
Ladislav’s pen trooped musics of every 
form and every quality, as if a wizard 
had sounded reveille on the ruins of a 
dead Troy. 

Ladislav composed everywhere and 
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everywhen. His piano was heaped with 
manuscripts, from finished scores to 
penciled beginnings, sketches in a musi- 
cal shorthand that nobody else could 
decipher—nor he himself, always. He 
composed on his cuffs in cabs going to 
and from concerts, or on the backs of 
menus in restaurant or dining-car. He 
sat up in his berth in a sleeper and 
wrote on old envelopes in the dark or 
in the dim window-light. 

All this while he was touring the 
country, adding his own compositions 
more and more to his programs, find- 
ing them more and more demanded. 
Singers wrote to him for special arias. 
Poets showered him with verses, mostly 
unfit for musical publication. Libret- 
tists proffered him all forms of dra- 
matic misconstruction. Conductors, 
hearing of Colonne’s recognition of his 
symphony, offered him their orchestras 
as a megaphone. But there was no 
symphony now for them to play. 
Publishers who had once rejected his 
compositions with printed slips, now 
pirated such of his works as had been 
published abroad without thought of 
the American market. Others humbly 
requested the honor of adding his name 
to their lists. They offered him large 
cash guaranties for the exclusive rights 
to his works. But he would not wear 
any man’s uniform, nor put on even 
gilded chains. 


AMONG the voices of praise there 

rose of course also the growls of 
dissent and protest. The critics who 
print, and the critics who merely gos- 
sip, were aligning themselves in that 
Grand Old Army of Conservatism that 
has opposed all progress. So Ladislav 
found at every step of his way some 
critical Cerberus to set up a many- 
headed ululation. He, who was simply 
devoting himself to the hunt for new 
beauty and new truth, was barked at as 
a mere concocter of new noises, an 
affected eccentric delving into discord 
for new ugliness, setting chaos to 
music. 

Once, in a tenderer atmosphere, La- 
dislav would have been deeply wounded 
and disheartened by such slings and 
arrows of outrageous scorn. But he 
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had gained rigor from his reaction 
against the humiliation love led him 
into. 

Now that all the critics—save here 
and there a helping hand, a foreseeing 
eye and a hospitable voice—had banded 
to call his best music inveterate maun- 
derings, Ladislav began to rejoice. He 
felt that he was really doing something 
different. He knew that what they 
called gall and cacophony was honey 
to the initiated ear. When they said 
he was harmonizing chaos, it merely 
showed that they could not descry the 
firm, articulated forms underlying his 
art. He found that his friends, who 
were most bewildered at first ac- 
quaintance with his new works, came 
soon to like them best on hearing them 
again. His audiences, puzzled at the 


start, began to applaud once they were 
attuned to his new keys. 

Plainly his fame was to flourish like 
a green bay. It was all a matter of time. 
Yet a few years and he would be ac- 
cepted as a sworded leader, a living 


classic. And Rose Hargrave had un- 
consciously and unwillingly done him 
and the world this great service, for 
which neither ever thanked her. Her 
seeming indifference had stung him to 
revolt. Her remembered charm had 
given him a grief to immortalize. Poor 
fools that we are on this earth, always 
reveling in joys that are to prove 
poison, crying- out against pains that 


are to make us healthy, wealthy and - 


wise! 

Now Ladislav took up in earnest the 
composition of an opera that he had 
long planned: the libretto by a young 
poet of Warsaw; the subject the ad- 
ventures of the heroic Countess Emilia 
Plater, who in the revolution of 1830 
was a Joan of Arc leading her peasants 
through battle after battle, only to die 
of exhaustion and starvation in a 
forester’s hut when she was but six- 
and-twenty. 

In her character the poet had 
summed up his ideals of Poland herself, 
her bravery, her vain struggles, her 
sufferings, her inextinguishable patriot- 
ism; and in Emilia’s apotheosis he fore- 
told the rising of Poland from her 
grave to her ancient freedom and glory 
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The poet, writing secretly in Warsaw, 
smuggled his verses to a land where 
there were no Russian censors; and 
Ladislav, breathing in the freedom of 
America as an ozone of inspiration, 
dared to-write as he willed. 


Att this while he had not been 

neglected by womankind. Throngs 
of hysterical women had crowded to 
the edge of the platform after every 
concert and compelled him to grant en- 
core on encore. The “Moniuszkantes” 
had become a proverb. 

Ladislav received letters of the sort 
that beshower a matinée idol. Even his 
gallantry had been worn out at length 
by requests for autographs; and he 
calmly employed the stamps sent to 
him, on his own correspondence. 

He had been driven from two 
beaches by the attentions of the man- 
eating priestesses of hero-worship. He 
had fled from three mountain resorts 
because he saw nothing about him but 
beautiful eyes as full of invitation as of 
admiration. 

At last, in the late summer, he found 
a shut-in nook, an inlet of the sea, a 
broad bay strrrounded by hills. A few 
people of wealth were here, but they 
were too exclusive, too ignorant and 
haughty, to pay heed even to him. He 
was so fatigued with celebrity that he 
welcomed the very snubs. He took a 
little cottage where he could play all 
night without disturbing anyone—his 
father and mother having long ago 
learned to sleep through the ravish- 
ments or the harrowing experiments of 
his practice or of the compositions he 
wrote at his desk and remodeled at his 
piano. 

All this while Rose Hargrave was in 
his thoughts, but never in his speech. 
He had forbidden his mother to talk of 
her. Her name he saw now and then 
among the society notes of various 
journals, and usually the Duke of Sur- 
rey was mentioned as somewhere in 
her vicinity. This confirmed Ladislav’s 
conclusion that she was to marry the 
Englishman. He had ceased to feel 
the faintest resentment for her treach- 
ery to him. He had come to wish 
her happiness even with the other 

















But he never ceased to. re- 
The thought of her kept him 


man. 
gret her. 
from caring deeply for any of the 
women about him. 

He still sighed for the life perfect 
that he could have lived with her and 


should never live without her. ‘He 
composed to her, or to an ideal of her, 
as to a muse. He thought of her as 
dead, yet sacred to him; and as he 
walked by the sea at night, he longed 
for her. As he threaded the crowds 
promenading the long boardwalk, his 
eyes sought for her. Now and then he 
would think he saw her in the distance; 
some remote figure, some trick of ges- 
ture, some color of skirt or hat, would 
seem to belong to her. He would has- 
ten with quick-beating heart after the 
image, only to find some woman who 
did not suggest Rose at all when seen 
near at hand. 


ADISLAYV, always fond of athletics, 

had been one of the most enthusias- 
tic members of the great national gym- 
nastic society of the Sokol. He kept 
his muscles like steel, and he was dar- 
ing and expert on the trapeze, never 
being happier than when he swung by 
his heels or indulged in some other 
risk-neck rapture. 

Swimming was another of his 
delights. It has always appealed to 
poetic souls, and Ladislav was wont to 
lie floating far out from shore, gazing 
up into the sky, laughing with the 
laughing waves, and with no more rea- 
son than their own sheer joy in 
life for life’s sake. As he basked thus, 
he often worked out compositions. You 
must have heard his tone-poem, “The 
Swimmer,” with its broad-thoughted 
melody and poetry and its little pro- 
grammatic quirks for ripples, with the 
restless roll of the larger surges as an 
undercurrent. It was a beautiful thing 
—till the teachers got hold of it and 
all the little girls in the land thrummed 
it with stubby fingers and_ stubbier 
souls, 

Ladislav attracted no little attention 
on the beach by his method of swim- 
ming. He did not follow the 
American style, but .swam Cossack- 
fashion, with stout overhand strokes 
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that kept his body out of the water al- 
most to the waist. He had learned to 
swim in the river Vistula, where it 
flows through Warsaw. 

He did not learn boating there, how- 
ever; for the broad river, though in 
floodtimes it is deep and ferocious and 
tears houses from their foundations, is 
ordinarily so shallow that only flat- 
bottomed boats can ferry it. One 
could wade across it in places—or, as 
— explained in his early Eng- 
ish: 

“Man could valk vit’ de foot out all 
de vay over.” 

So, while he learned to swim as a 
child, there was no chance in inland 
Poland to became a boatman. The 
ocean was therefore a ceaseless novelty 
to him, a huge luxury. He took end- 
less delight in skimming the waters of 
the bay as a passenger. 

Surly old Captain Lamb was the 
skipper he generally hired. Ladislav’s 
foolish questions irritated the sailor, 
jealous, as everyone is, of his own lore 
and technic, till finally Ladislav pro- 
posed to pay for instruction. Then the 
savage melted and taught him the 
primer of rope and sail and the trick 
of tacking across the contrariest wind. 

In time Ladislav learned to manage 
the tiller, center-board and sheets with 
some skill. He could read the breeze 
almost as if it were a page of music, 
and the little pennant gave him the key 
like a clef. After a time he ventured 
out alone, and forgot everything he had 
been taught till he could relearn it by 
hard knocks and ridiculous experi- 
ence. 

He had many a capsize at first, and 
often returned home dripping with salt 
water and shaking with laughter. But 
he swam so well that he had no fear; 
and eventually he could manage a small 
boat well enough to hoist sail in winds 
that even old Captain Lamb warned 
him against. For Ladislav was hap- 
piest in the fierce little gales that leaped 
cat-like on the bay; he rejoiced in the 
contest of his skill with the fickle, shift- 
ing winds that wrestled with the lum- 
bering boat and smote the sail this way 
and that. 

The storms seemed to be fate, and his 
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rudder was his art. To sail unreefed in 
the teeth of the wind was war; to save 
himself.from a sudden gust by a quick 
jibe or,a swift release of the sheet was 
diplomacy. Both were vital to success 
in the storm of rivalry and of public 
conquest. 


FINALLY Ladislav bought a little 

sloop that had won his fancy. But 
he did not fancy the name—/da K. Pit- 
kin. He renamed her Grazyna, after 
the heroine of one of Mickievicz’s 
poems. Grazyna was a fearless prin- 
cess whose husband turned traitor and 
brought in the German knights against 
her father, only to find that the perfidi- 
ous allies turned against himself; it 
was then that Grazyna, disguised in her 
husband’s armor, led his troops to vic- 
tory. But she perished on the field of 


triumph, where the repentant husband - 


found her and expiated his faithless- 
ness by leaping into the funeral flames 
of her pyre, that he might escort her 
into Paradise. A fitting name, Gra- 
zyna, Ladislav thought, for the tight 
little sloop, since she feared none of 
the howling gales that formed secretly 
back of the hills and thence made sud- 
den assault on the bay. 

But after a time Ladislav began to 
neglect his yacht. Music had reclaimed 
his whole ardor. He was lost in the 
finale of his first act. All day he sat 
scoring it, now making grotesquely 
solemn imitations of oboes, English 
horns, and bassoons, now shrieking fal- 
setto as he strove to reach the soprano’s 
altitude in the complex weave of the 
ensemble, now growling to his boots as 
the villainous basso-profundo. 

Day and night he wrote, heedless of 
calls to his meals. The food his mother 
sent to him grew cold, untouched. In 
the early morning hours Zofia, tiptoe- 
ing to his room to find if he slept, 
found him wild-haired and wild-eyed at 
his desk, fairly spraying the paper with 
notes. She besought him in vain to 
take his exercise. He could not be 
brought. down from the heaven of 
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creation till he had finished his finale 
with its Gothic architecture of instru- 
mentation, till ‘the last great chords of 
the tutti had been scored on every 
stave, and he had carved the thick, 
black double lines of the ending and 
broken his pen with the slash, 

Then he went to bed at noon and slept 
till the next noon. He rose a free man, 
deprisoned from his inspiration. He 
took a long swim in the bay near the 
cottage, and returned to eat voraciously. 
As he sat by the window, smoking, 
his eyes followed the soft threads of 
cerulean vapor. The breeze that van- 
ished with them was fluttering the pen- 
nant of his boat, and she was sway- 
ing nervously on the short ripples. 

“Poor Grazyna!” he smiled, “we 
must neglect you no longer. Come, 
Mother; let us go sailing. The breeze 
is so light it will not: disturb even 
Father.” 

“Your father will return any mo- 
ment. He has gone to the hotel to pay 
his last night’s I-O-U’s.” 

“T’ll go down and make sail, untangle 
the ropes and coil them neatly so that 
all will be safe.” 

Soon after Ladislav had set out, 
Casimir returned. He was plainly 
struggling with excitement. 

“What has happened?” Zofia asked 
nervously, 

“News—great 
news!” 

“A letter from Poland? My brother 
has been arrested as a conspirator?” 

“No, no. It concerns Ladislav.” 

“Ladislav—some danger?” 

“An old sorrow. She is here—at the 
hotel.” 

“She i 

“Miss Hargrave, with her family and 
the Englishman.” 

“Just as he has learned to forget her, 
must she come to tear the wound open 
again? Come, let us go sailing. He 
shall have at least one more afternoon 
of peace. And perhaps she will not 
stay. Poor boy! he must not see her. 
Quick, quick!” 


news— uneasy 


The next installment of “Sandalwood” will appear in the Octo- 
ber GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on safe September 12th. 





» With a Moral 


BEING THE BEGIN- 6@ stage if they receive proper 
NING OF A BUSY ‘“¥ , * protection and education. 
YOUNG LIFE @ , Her mother prescribed at 
S ‘ least two hours of .play a 
tae. : day—these Runa occupied 
rs (OR one of her “™™™ most dutifully; and at 
| tender years ZA ht odd moments, she 
ail Runa Hodges A , worked on a film. 
| ay 





has been leading what Which is a lesson 
might be called a with a moral for 


busy life. For, be- /,7 7 -ar : about ninety-nine 

sides working as ei oe million Americans. 

a speaking-stage 

actress, going (4. 

to school and (& 
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ae: 


Runa Hodges, eight-year- 
old actress, who played 
all winter on Broadway, 
went to school and acted 
in a film, and still found 
time for recreation. 


enough time for 
recreation, she 


has acted the leading part in a_photo- 
play. 
Runa is just eight years old, and she is 
a child actress. Throughout Elsie Fergu- 
son’s engagement in “Margaret Schiller,” 
Runa played with her, six nights a week “i 
and two matinées. Also she attended New . dicdsseien 
York’s Professional Children’s School, formed ) by Moody, 
two years ago by the Rehearsal Club, which 
believes that children have the right to be on the 
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TEAR-DRIPPING LAMENTS OVER 
THE DAYS THAT- WERE, 
WHEN THE HERO WAS 100 
PER CENT PURE, AND THE 
KINDLING WENT UNCHOPPED 


By Frank R. Adams 


I. US TRA TES 





HAT a shame that nowadays 

boys are forced to read the 
classics so early in their lives! 
There is plenty of time for Hawthorne, 
Dickens and Whittier when they grow 
up, but an early and intimate acquaint- 
ance with those authors is apt to ruin 
a boy’s taste for “Nick Carter,” “Old 
Sleuth” and “Frank Merriwell.” 

Would you trade your recollection 
of the way Nick could turn up unex- 
pectedly from behind a bushel of 
whiskers and let loose bolts of lightning 
from the six-shooter in either hand for 
a ton or so of library editions of the 
poets? If you had to choose one ex- 
perience io be left out of your life, 
would it be Frank Merriwell pitching 
a twelve-inning game for his alma 
mater and winning it by slugging a 
home run, or “The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin”? In your boy- 
hood memories how does Thackeray 
stack up with “The Pluck and Luck 
Library”? 

I'll admit that it is hardly fair to 
compare the classics with the dime 
novel. For one thing, the latter has 
more attractive illustrations. . The 
three-color process had not reached its 
present stage of perfection in the day 
of Sir Walter Scott or Dickens. 
Neither were volumes like “Ivanhoe” 

















Boy. 4. A 


SCHWARTZ 


and “Oliver Twist” published in such 
shape that they would fit inside of a 
geography, thus making the study of 
the science of the earth’s surface an 
absorbing occupation. 

Perhaps if “Oliver Twist” were 
gotten out in flat size with a vivid pic- 
ture of Bill Sikes about to get rough 
with Nancy, but with Oliver confront- 
ing him suddenly from inside a barrel, 
—perhaps, I say,—it might offer some 
competition. There are other draw- 
backs, of course, besides the mere me- 
chanical one of make-up and _ illustra- 
tions. In the last analysis, neither 
Dickens nor any of those literary boys, 
not even Dumas pére, and he was near- 
est, had quite the*gripping style of the 
modest author of “Nick Carter.” The 
classics are a little slow in the get-away. 
Those older authors did not seem to 
grasp the idea of riveting the reader’s 
attention at once. The best way to 
start a good yarn, as everybody knows, 
is with the statement: 

“A shot rang out!” 

As soon as you see that, you are 
all prepared to have something happen. 
A sentence like that shows a masterly 
command of the science of approach. 
Punch, that’s what it is. 

Notice -the exclamation point after 
the quoted sentence above. This brings 
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us to a discussion of the sure method 
of punctuation employed by the popu- 
lar writers for boys. No groping for 
vague semicolons there; no chance of 
leaving a clause suspended vaguely be- 
tween a pair of weak commas. Not 
on your life! Not while the exclama- 
tion points held out. Give the author 
of “Nick Carter” a fountain pen 
loaded with exclamation points, and 
he would tackle the German military 
staff single-handed. Sometimes it took 
two or three of them at the end of a 
sentence to make it sufficiently em- 
phatic; but what are a few exclama- 
tion points? 

And “Nick Carter” et al. teach our 
boys many valuable lessons not to be 
learned even from Shakespeare. For 
one thing, they inculcate the idea of 
vitality. Like Christian Science, they 
teach that injuries such as a broken arm 
or leg or a bullet through the gizzard 
do not necessarily disable a person. 
How often have the breathless admirers 
of Old Sleuth left the poor devil at the 
end of a chapter as full of holes as a 
colander, his precious life-blood seep- 
ing away on the floor of the bandit’s 
cave, only to find him in the next chap- 
ter getting up and making his escape 
by climbing hand-over-hand up a hun- 
dred feet of slimy rope! By the end 
of another chapter he would be as good 
as new and all ready to be 



























DIME NOVELS 













beaten on the head, thrown from a rail- 
road bridge or crushed under a falling 
freight elevator. 

Personally, I never was able to see 
where the dime novel was the demoral- 
izing influence that so many ladies and 
other non-readers have assumed. On 
the contrary. 

Which would you say was the better 
example to hold up to our youth, 
Romeo, who to say the least was a trifle 
unconventional with his lady friends, 
or Frank Merriwell, who, although he 
was very popular with two girls, one a 
blonde and the other a brunette, as I 
remember, never in all the five thousand 
odd volumes published about his ex- 
ploits got any farther with either of 
them than a respectful pressure of the 
hand? How about that, Mr. Umpire? 

And would you compare D’Artagnan, 
who did not care who knew how good 
he was, with Nick Carter, who always 
hid away in the face of praise and who, 
though mortally wounded every ten 
pages, never admitted to more than a 
mere scratch? Bah! These time-en- 
trenched heroes! Most of their deeds 
are not worth a single exclamation 
point. 

Come, all you fellows with graying 
mustaches and rapidly increasing bald 
spots—what wouldn’t you give to have 
ene of the darn things folded twice in 
your hip-pocket and be on your way to 
Which would you 
say was the better 
example to hold 
up to our youth, 
Romeo,who to say 


the least wasa trifle 
unconventional 
with his lady 
friends, or Frank 
\. Merriwell, who, 

' although he was 
very popular with 
two girls, .... 
never in all the 
five thousand odd 
volumes published 
about his exploits, 
got any fartherwith 
either of them than 
a respectful pres- 
sure of the hand? 
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the hayloft or to the cellar, whichever 
your retreat was, to wallow in romance 
until the sunset cut off your light, or the 
last page left you regretful, but satisfied, 
perforce, for.a week? Would you be 
apt to hear your mother calling you to 
supper? How about the kindling for 
to-morrow’s fire? Would the fact that 
you ought to get it chopped before dark 
obtrude itself upon your pleasure? 
Was there anything to distract your 
attention in the arithmetic lesson which 
you ought to have been studying? Not 
so you could notice it. Not until Frank 
or Nick was temporarily safe from the 
machinations of the villain, anyway. 


AND were you ever so interested that 
you would read while walking to 
school, only removing your attention 
from the print long enough to negotiate 
the crossings? I, for one, was run over 
once because my hero had just been 
scalped when I reached a curb, and I 
got clear out in the street without 
noticing the approaching fire engine. 
Does anything hold your attention 
like that now? But don’t you wish 
something could? Interest, after all, 
is only another name for youth. Every 
enthusiasm we drop marks us as grow- 
ing old, I suppose, and when we find 
all our interests in retrospect, then it’s 
time to think seriously of reincarnation. 
Everything about the so-called dime 
novel is false,-I presume. Even the 
name is wrong. You can buy one for 
five cents anywhere, and always could, 
within the limits of my recollection. 
But weren’t they delightful nonsense, 
and did they do you any more harm 
than Sherlock Holmes and Arsene 
Lupin did in your later years? And 
after all, were they any less true to life? 
Ask any chief of detectives to tell you 
how practical the deductive method is 
in actual detective work. 


IME novels have long occupied a 

sort of.a subterranean berth in the 
edifice of American literature. The 
Atlantic Monthly has never commented 
upon them; the great retail book-sellers 
have never listed them in their cata- 
logues; and H. L. Mencken has never 
reviewed them. Maybe that is why 


some unthinking persons have dubbed 
them evil. It is time they were haled 
forth into the light of publicity and 
their wholesome charm exploited to the 
public. 

I presume it is useless to expect The 
Atlantic Monthly to be a pioneer in 
this field, and I also imagine that the 
distinguished Mr. Mencken, the benev- 
olent pirate who preys upon current 
literature from the poop of The Smart 
Set, would regard the dime novel as 
too small a target for guns of the 
caliber he employs. Therefore it de- 
volves upon myself to write what I 
imagine to be the first book-review of 
a dime novel. 

Here it is: 


“The Human Bloodhound, or in the 
Clutches of the Beautiful Biackmailer 
of Paris, France,” by Old Sleuth. 
(Arthur Westbrook Company, publish- 
ers, $.05 net.) 


RNOLD BENNETT has_ never 
done anything like this simple little 
tale of murder, arson and larceny. To 
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No one knows 
what he really looks 
like, because he does 
not appear through- 
out the pages of the 
volume except in 
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compare the work of the author of 
“Clayhanger” with that of Old Sleuth 
is to draw parallels between the 
progress of the glacier and that of the 
mountain stream. In fact, no modern 
author can rival the art of Old Sleuth 
as exemplified in ‘““The Human Blood- 
hound.” 

No littérateur has ever, I venture to 
state, created so durable a hero as Cole- 
man Gregg, the young man whose for- 
tunes we trace through the fifty thou- 
sand words of narrative of this story, 
any five thousand of which would kill 
an ordinary man. Coleman Gregg, as 
Old Sleuth depicts him, is a unique 
personality. No one knows what he 
really looks like, because he does not 
appear throughout the pages of the 
volume except in disguise. On one 
page you think he is a rollicking Irish- 
man with green whiskers and a “cutty” 
pipe, but when you come to the next 
chapter you find that you were wrong, 
and that he more nearly resembles a 
Down South darky before the War 
bald head, cotton fringe, red bandanna 
and all. Then, just as you are getting 
used to’ that phase, he turns out to be 
a Fifth Avenue Swell with a monocle 
and spats. 

But one thing stands out and im- 
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So she has the daughter kidnaped by Henri Falloux, a sub-villain, who goes around hissing like a second-hand 
upright steam boiler with a defective flue. 


presses itself indelibly upon the con- 
sciousness of the reader, one charac- 
teristic by which Coleman Gregg might 
be identified in a crowd of thousands. 
He has a head very difficult to hit, 
composed of some solid substance like 
Portland cement. From its resilient 
surface brickbats and bullets bounce 
like so many dried peas on a stone wall. 
If Charlie Chaplin had a head like Cole- 
man Gregg’s, he could earn the yearly 
salary of a president of the United 
States in a week instead of being 
obliged to work a month for it as he 
does now. 

Unique as he is in the creation of a 
substantial hero, Old Sleuth is no less a 
master in portraying female characters. 
Lurline and Celesta! How could two 
such women exist in the brain of a 
single novelist — Lurline, so pure, so 
dreamy-eyed, and golden-haired, so 
sweet and loving and yet withal so un- 
complaining; and Celesta, so— but 
maybe it will be better to quote: 
“Hazel-eyed, regular of feature, per- 
fect of form, she is a demon in woman- 
hood.” Compact little description, isn’t 
it? Nothing left out, face and form 
drawn so that you can just see that girl, 
and then the character inserted deftly 
after the comma. Only thirteen words 
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used, and yet the author has depicted 
a girl that you certainly would be glad 
to meet some time when the wife is 
visiting in Ottumwa, Iowa. Old Sleuth 
is a great little describer. Give him a 
telegraph-blank, and he could tell you 
about the Venus de Milo so you would 
never need to see it. 

Not that you have to imagine entirely 
how the characters of this novel look. 
There is an excellent frontispiece which 
is a good deal like some of James Mont- 
gomery Flagg’s early work, only much 
redder. It shows rather vividly a 
thrilling moment in the story where 
Coleman Gregg is being shot in the 
head and stabbed in the back simul- 
taneously, and Lurline, bound to a bed 
in the same room, is about to be con- 
sumed by flames. Taken all together, 
the illustration shows considerable 
action and a surprising knowledge of 
anatomy—surprising, that is, 
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It would not be fair to the author to 
tell how the story comes out. I will 
admit, though, that I, personally, think 
that Celesta gets a rather raw deal 
by being made to eat rat-poison in the 
last chapter. It may be poetic justice 
and all that, and Celesta may have been 
an irregular attendant at Sabbath 
school, but think of that description, 
“regular of feature and perfect of 
form.” There aren’t so many of those 
sirens floating around nowadays, and— 
gosh darn it!—wouldn’t it be fun to 
take one of ’em out to supper some- 
where? 

In conclusion, let me say that those 
who like red blood in their fiction will 
find more of it by actual liquid measure 
in “The Human Bloodhound, or In the 
Clutches of the Beautiful Blackmailer 
of Paris, France,” than in any other 
current novel. It is a story with a 





to anyone who has studied 
the subject in the conven- 
tional schools of art. 

Lurline is nuts over Cole- 
man Gregg. Her head is so 
soft and his is so hard that it 
seems as though they were 
made for each other. But ho, 
Celesta, the beautiful hula- 
hula dancer and Spanish 
gypsy of the Latin Quarter in 
Paris, France, has her eye on 
a million dollars which she 
expects to get out of Lurline’s 
papa, a rich American who is * 
traveling in Paris, France, 
before the war. So she has 
the daughter kidnaped by 
Henri Falloux, a sub-villain, 
who goes around hissing like 
a second-hand upright steam 
boiler with a defective flue. Papa puts 
the case in Coleman Gregg’s hands, and 
that starts things. Before the end of 
another chapter, Coleman Gregg has 
been knocked cold and _ dropped 
through a sewer into the underground 
catacombs of Paris, France, and Lur- 
line has been choked twice, right in her 
beautiful neck, in order to make her 
keep quiet and not interrupt Celesta, 
who has a date with a beauty-specialist. 














If Charlie Chaplin had a head 

like Coleman Gregg’s, he 

could earn the yearly salary of a 

president of the United States ° 
in a week. 


punch in every chapter, a pistol in 
every paragraph, and if it isn’t thrilling 
enough to raise every hair in your 
toupee, I miss my guess and will per- 


sonally return your nickel. If, after 
you have read it, you wish to join a 
prospective Association for Saving 
Shapely Sirens, communicate with me, 
and I will let you know what the annual 
dues are and the date of the first 
banquet. 
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UNUSUAL PICTURES OF PEOPLE 
AND THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT 


Hamilton Revelle, 
called the 
handsomest 

actor in 

the 

world, 





Photograph 
by Floyd, 
New York 








I me 
Cleo Mayfield, who, with her 
husband Cecil Lean, has been 
playing for a full season in “The 


lue Paradise.” 


Alma Gluck, the opera singer, and her 
baby, heir of Zimbalist, the violinist, 
her husband. 


Photograph by the 


Misses Selby, 
New York 


Photograph by 
Paul Thompsoa, 
New York 
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Photograph by Apeda, New York 
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Edith Day, one of the pretty principals in the Savage production of “Pom-Pom.” 























Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 








Mrs. H. H. Rogers, E. D. Cochrane, Dr. H. Curtis and Mrs. W. Scott Cameron at the Southampton Kennel 
Club Show at Southampton, Long Island. 


Summer is Given Over to Sports 


ONE of the real sporting, as well as 
social, events of the month, has 


been the show of the Southampton. 


Kennel Club at Southampton, Long 
Island; where Mrs. Roy A. Rainey’s im- 
ported fox terrier “Conejo Wycollar 
Boy,” won as the best of any breed, 
over more than six hundred top-notch- 
ers from all over the country. But fox 
terriers have been sweeping all the 
benches clean lately. 


Newport’s season is in full swing; 
and it can be called nothing more or 
less than a sporting season, with golfing 
predominant. With all this the day of 
the elaborate frock seems to have van- 
ished. Everything is sport-clothes now. 

As for the men, their most popular 
pestimes other than golfing are aéro- 
nautics and polo. One is really quite 
ordinary if without one’s private aéro- 
plane. 
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Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Miss M. Elizabeth Geir with “Bean” and “Villa,” prize-winning collies at the Southampton Kernel Club Show. 
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Photograph copy riguted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Mrs. Helen Worth with *‘ Apon Bolo II” at the Kennel Club Show at Southampton, Long Island. 
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Richard Bennett, now 
utual 


in American- 


films, at Santa Bar- Photograph 
' . copyrighted b; 
bera, California, the possi 
with his two Fiim Company, 
children. Inc. 


Photograph 
y Paul 

Thompson, 

New York 


And (at right) so 
Laurette Taylor fell-out of her 
canoe and into the lake—on a dare from the photographer. 


Below: Rupert Hughes, the novelist (at extreme right), in 
camp on the Mexican border with the New York militia 
company of which he is captain. This is officers’ mess. 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Christie McDonald, the former actress and singer, af 09 Henry Lloyd Gillespie, wife of the millionaire, and 
h , 


er 
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Phoiograpns copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Dorothy Bigelow and Mrs. Alexander Dallas B. Pratt, of New York, are among those at Newport this year. 
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» New York 
Dorothy Norris and her mother, Mrs. Alfred E. Norris of Philadelphia, at Newport, where they are passing 


the summer. 
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Photograph by Photograph by White, New York 
Moffett Studio, j 
Chicago 


Lady Duff Gordon (“Lucile”) an artist Who works in fabrics, 

and whose unique gift of blending costume and personality has 

enabled many stars of the theatrical firmament to shine with 
added brilliancy. 


Lyn Harding (above, in circle), the actor Who has added much 
to his fame by his performances in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
Shakespearean productions in America. 











Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Mrs. John Sanford, of New York, at Newport for the summer season. 
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HERE THEY BE- 
COME SOMETHING 
MORE THAN 
JUST A NAME 











Photograph by 
Frederick O. Bemm, 
hicago 














1 Maria Thomp- EE = 2 
son Daviess,au- Emerson Hough, writer about the t out- 
thor of “The doors, whose latest novel, “The Man Next 
Daredevil” and Door, just 
other novels, appeared serial- 
and one of her ly. From a por- 
old negro serv- trait painted by 
ants, Louis Betts. 

















































Albert Payson 
Terhune, the 
novelist, short- 
story writer ar 


Mary S. Watts (at right), 
the novelist, in her Cincin- 
nati home. “The amateur 
photographer Who took the 
picture,” says the novelist, 
“advised me to ‘look the way 
you do when you are writing 
your books.’ Unluckily, I 
don’t sit in front of a mirror 
when I am writing, strange to 
say, so I haven’t the least idea 
how I look. You might think 
from my expression that I am 
waiting for friends of the fam- 
ily to take a look 
at the de. 


























Archie Gunn, Vance Thomp- 
the artist. son, the writer. 





Above: Kathleen Norris, the novelist; her husband, 460 
Charles G. Norris, brother of the late Frank 
Norris; Frank Norris; and Mary Ash Miller. 
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Photo- 
graph 
by Paul 
Thompson, 
New York 











Photograph by White, New York 
Mergeret Mayo 
(Mrs. Edgar Sel- 
wyn), the play- 
wright, author 
of “‘Twin 
Beds’’ and 
other suc- 
cessfulfarces, 
in the living- 
room of her 
country home 
overlooking the 


Hudson River. 


PelhamGren- Frank L. 
ville Wodehouse Packard, 
Photograph has, in a year, taken the Cana- 
by M. Louis Langfier, London his place ov "i the dian author, 


most popular of sHort-story writers. in the Fiji Islands. 
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Alice Brady, the ac- 
tress, daughter of Wil- 


liam A. 
producer, 
Photograph 


by White, 
New York 


















*Gertrude Dolan, one of 
the beauties in Henry 
W. Savage’s production 

of “Pom-Pom.” 


Photograph by Apeda, 
New York 





Helen Ware, the 

actress, and former 

Brady, the Governor John M. 
in her garden. Slaton, of Georgia. 
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Photograph by Hartsook, Los Angeles 
Elliot Dexter, the actor, and his bride, Marie Doro, in California, where they are acting for the motion pictures. 
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Above: Ernest and Mrs. 
Truex, actor and actress, 
and their small offspring, 
in bathing. Father and 
mother are best remem- 
bered for their work in 
* “Very Good, Eddie” this 


last season. 


Photo- 


graph 
Copyrighted 
by Byron, 
New York 


Photograph by Ira L. Hill 
Studio, New York 


William Courte- 


nay,on the tennis 


Laura Hamilton, with court at his coun- 


i in “ =) é try place at Rye, 
a ee ; New York, re- 


cently the scene 

of a “house cool- 

ing” at which he 

and his wife (Vir- 

ginia Harned) 

celebrated the rebuild. 
ing of the house. 
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Photograph by Richlitz, San Francisco 
Charles L. Gill as he appears in Peter 
B.Kyne’s vaudeville sketch, “TheLand 
over Yonder. ” This is the famous short- 
story writer’s first fling at the drammer. 
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“Tee 
Perfect Lady” 


A SUMMER-TIME TALK ON 
SHIPS AND SHOES AND SEALING- 
WAX—AND THE THEATER 


“T possessed myself 
of a young yacht, 
christened The 
Perfect Lady, 
with elaborate 
ceremonies, 


By Channing Pollock 





MMEDIATELY an _ author 
| has learned something of how 
to write, his question becomes 

when and where to write. 

The most nearly unpurchasable thing 
in our great and glorious land is 
quiet. 

Calm and peace and time for reflec- 
tion are prime essentials to the man 
who would do anything worth while, 
and these are almost unobtainable in 
America. “Good plays,” Louis An- 
spacher said to me the other day, 
“come out of the silence. Stress and 
hurry produce nothing but cleverness.” 

Victor Herbert built himself a sound- 
proof room in his house in One Hun- 
dred and Eighth Street. Then he found 
that a sound-proof room must be an 
air-proof room also. And even a 
musician can’t discriminate between 
airs, “If I let in the night air,” said 
Herbert, “perforce I let in such other 
airs as ‘Hello, Frisco’ and “The Babes 
in the Wood.’ These are all right in 
themselves, but hardly conducive to 
original composition.” 

This sentiment will be endorsed by 
everybody who ever has tarried in 
summer New York, trying to do verse, 
music or prose while the lady upstairs 











is giving a recital, the lady below is 
trying. her new player-piano, and the 
German band in the courtyard is play- 
ing “This Is the Life.” The most heroic 
quest of quiet within my knowledge, 
and the most successful, was that of 
the novelist who got himself sent to 
prison for a year while he turned out 
a hundred-thousand-word romance. 
His publishers printed a paragraph to 
the effect that he had retired to a well- 
known island in the Bay of Naples; 
and the island is well known, but it 
isn’t in the Bay of Naples. Fornaro, 
the cartoonist, who served a year under 
lock and key for slandering Mexico,— 
which, in itself, must have been a 
difficult task,—tells me he did more and 
better work that twelvemonth than in 
all the other years of his life. 

My private and personal pursuit of 
peace this summer led me to the pur- 
chase of a boat. “A boat isn’t a 
luxury,” I argued with myself; “it’s a 
necessity to the man who wants to get 
away.” 


I cannot work in the city— 
That prison of brick and stone, 
Where distraction waits at the outer 


gates, 
And calls through the telephone. 
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There. are no telephones on boats. 
And there is no way for visitors to 
reach you, unless they can swim faster 
than the propeller drives your vessel. 
So I possessed myself of a young yacht, 
christened The Perfect Lady, with 
elaborate ceremonies, including the 
breaking of a bottle of ink over her 
bows. Champagne is the formal fluid, 
but more expensive and less appro- 
priate, besides having other and better 
uses. 

Next I 
stopped work 
while I pre- 
pared a place 
to do it—to 
work, not to 
stop working. 
Tender - loads 
of type- 
writers, and 
typewriter 
paper, and 
pipes, and 
books and en- 
couraging 
letters from 
gentle readers 
went aboard 
The Perfect 
Lady. Alsoa 
framed copy 
of Robert 
Louis Steven- 
son’s line, “I 
know what 
pleasure is, 
for I have 
done good 
work,” and 
another of George Wharton James’— 
“Failure is endeavor; and endeavor, 
persisted in, is never failure.” Thus 
supplied, two hours ago I sat down to 
set down some new and fresh and 
pertinent thoughts about the theater— 
something bright and gossipy, but full 
of information Through the 
porthole in front of me I can see the 
prettiest sloop—and the prettiest girl at 
the wheel. Her hair—the girl’s, not 
the sloop’s—is loose and flying in the 
breeze. Suppose we let the theater 
wait a bit, while we go on deck and 
reconnoiter ! 


“If I let in the night air,” 
said Herbert, “perforce | let 
in such other airs as ‘Hello, 
Frisco’ and .“The Babes in 
the Wood.’ These are all 
right in themselves, but 
hardh) conducive to original 


es ” 
composition. 
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SPEAKING OF .GIRLS 


PEAKING of girls, George Broad- 

hurst told me the cleverest story ~ 
when I met him one day last summer 
in Atlantic City. 

If you write for a living, nothing is 
more annoying than a clever story. 
You feel that you really ought to use 
it, and at once, before some mere penny- 
a-liner, with no conscience, “beats you 

to -it.” And 
of course you 
can’t use it 
without good 
reason — un- 
less you’re off 
on a boat, 
putting to 
paper any- 
thing that 
comes into 
your idle 
brain. Every 
time you want 
to say any- 
thing, you try 
to think of a 
way to begin 
saying it by 
quoting your 
story. And the 
story just 
wont fit any 
subject known 
to man. You 
make an ef- 
fort to twist 
it, and another 
effort to twist 
your subject, 
and enviously you recall that brazen 
person who, having stamped his foot, 
remarked: “That sounds like a gun- 
shot. And speaking of gun-shots re- 
calls—” 

Broadhurst was visiting William 
Gillette at his place in North Carolina. 
The actor, very proud of his retreat, 
was showing the author around. They 
came to a field in which were goats. 
One of the animals stuck its head 
through the fence and licked its master’s 
hand. “You see,” said Gillette, “down 
here even the goats love me.” 

“Love you!” retorted Broadhurst. 














*. 


“They want to be fed!” 

“George,” replied Gillette, “there 
comes a time in a man’s life when he 
calls that love!” 

That’s off my mind! 

And will you excuse me while I go 
on deck again? There’s a canoe quite 
near us, and its owner has just fallen 
overboard..... 

No, he jumped. 


THE ANATOMY OF HUMOR, 


GEORGE BROADHURST says he 

keeps that story. to test new~ ac- 
quaintances. If they merely laugh at 
it, he doesn’t want to know them better. 
“Real wit,” insists the playwright, “is 
like butter—no good without something 
substantial beneath it. The man who 
fails to ‘get’ the tragedy of that speech, 
while he is enjoying its comedy, is fit 
for treasons, stratagems and motion 
pictures.” 

The author of “What Happened to 
Jones,” you see, doesn’t agree with the 
wiseacre who describes humor as “what 
makes you laugh” and wit as “what 
makes you think you ought to laugh.” 
And yet perhaps he does. I have 
noticed that the finer a witticism, and 
the keener the mind, that grasps it, the 
less the tendency to guffaw. The best 
of us are apt to do that when a fat man 
slips upon a banana peel. Laughter, 
according to Sydney Smith, is provoked 
by what “creates surprise, and only 
surprise.” If the fat man isn’t hurt 
badly enough to engender sympathy 
along with the surprise, we can’t help 
laughing. Wit, on the other hand, 
creates many emotions besides that of 
surprise. One of them is admiration. 

The novice in writing for the theater, 
and the manager, always measure the 
effect of comedy by the laughter it in- 
spires. One learns better by watching 
audiences at the best comedies of Shaw 
and Wilde and Barrie. These audiences 
laugh very little. I used to wonder 
whether they were stupid. And then J 
observed that it was the stupid people 
who laughed most. The others enjoyed 
—and remembered. In the first place, 
they did not laugh, for the same reason 
that the hero of Arnold Bennett’s early 
novel, “The Glimpse,” did not applaud 
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—because his feelings were not “read- 
ily expressible in violent movements of 
the hands and feet.” In the second 
place, to them the predominant feature 
of these witty speeches was not their 
comicality. 

Take any of the best epigrams of 
Wilde—at random, The Duchess’ con- 
donation of her philandering husband 
in “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” “He 
was so extremely susceptible. Though 
I am bound to say he never gave away 
any large sums of money to anybody. 
He is far too high-principled for that.” 
Here is a very funny speech, largely 
because of The Duchess’ unconscious- 
ness of her irony. But one’s mind is 
too completely occupied with the por- 
trait painted in a few words to respond 
to the fun as one might have responded 
if Her Grace had inadvertently laid 
her hand upon a sheet of sticky fly- 
paper. 

Long ago I ceased regretting my 
failure to stir the risibles with favorite 
speeches. My great pet always has 
been the threat of Baron Cosaca in 
“Such a Little Queen.” This old man 
had been forty years prime minister of 
Herzegovina. Sharing the exile of his 
sovereign, living in wretched poverty 
in a new world, he could not unbend, 
or loose himself from the mental and 
physical habits of a lifetime. He en- 
dured much, but when The Queen 
exhibited fondness for the society of a 
young American, he launched his 
supreme warning: “If Your Majesty 
goes to luncheon with this commoner, 
I resign my portfolio!” 

It was Henry B. Harris who allayed 
my grief at the silence that greeted this 
line. “Why don’t they laugh?’ I 
asked. “Cosaca hasn’t any more port- 
folio than a rabbit!” 

“To have succeeded in winning a 
laugh there,” replied the manager, 
“would mean that you had failed with 
your character. If you have made 


clear the old aristocrat, no one can 
be amused at this reminder of his 
tragedy.” 

Seven years later I mourned a laugh 
won in another play produced by the 
Estate of Henry B. Harris. “I’m not 
said the music 


bd 


good enough for you,’ 
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director whom the soubrette had loved 
and reverenced as belonging to a world 
miles above her own. 

“Gee,” quavered the soubrette, “I’m 
glad you’re not too good.” 

Wit, in a play, depends upon more 
than inherent quality. It depends upon 
character and situation. And like the 
diamond, it is valuable because it is 
rare and difficult of attainment. There 
is nothing haphazard about an effective 
witticism. The change of a word, or 
of the position of a word, will make or 
mar its effect. The hearer generally 
must be reminded of the premise, but 
so deftly reminded that he does not 
foresee that to which it leads. This is 
true even of the most common and 
obvious forms. In a recent musical 
comedy a patron, entering a restaurant, 
ordered: “Gimme one of your sand- 
wiches, and an ax.” The jest brought 
no response until it was prefaced 
with: “I’ve eaten here before.” 

“A lady!” sneered the comedian in 
“My Best Girl.” 

“Yes,” replied the chorus girl, “a 
lady! I come from one of the first 
families as you enter Pittsburgh!” 

To be funny, that line had to be 
spoken by a chorus girl, and by an 
angry chorus girl; it had to include 
the words “as you enter” to suggest 
progress that made possible the double 
meaning of “first family,” and the city 
named had to-be Pittsburgh. And, 
moreover, the speech was figured out 
mathematically in just that way. So 
figured, the climax of the line met the 
laugh as surely as meet the two borings 
of a well-engineered tunnel. 

The biggest laugh I ever achieved in 
a theater followed the reported tele- 
phone message, “Woman wants to 
know if this is Huyler’s,” in “The Pit.” 
That was situation: the stress and 
strain of the Produce Exchange in a 
time of panic contrasted with the calm 
of a candy shop. The next biggest 
laugh was in “In the Bishop’s Car- 
riage.” “You’ve managed a theater all 
these years,” complained the reprobate, 
Ramsay. “I’ve been your friend, and 


you’ve never invited me back of the 


scenes once.” 
“Come next week.” 
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“Fine! What’s the show?” 

“Dockstader’s Minstrels.” 

That was character. The same words, 
uttered before the audience became 
acquainted with the “rounder” to be 
hoist with his own petard, would not 
have brought a smile. 

Laughs are valuable in the theater; 
I have heard managers say they were 
worth a thousand dollars each. But as 
man cannot live by bread alone, a play 
cannot live by laughter alone. Even 
farce, to be successful, must have some- 
thing piquant and captivating, as in 
“Fair and Warmer,” or great suspen- 
sive interest, as in “Too Much John- 
son.” Comedies require an admixture 
of tenderness and sentiment, or of 
philosophy. Barrie will endure when 
Wilde is forgotten, because his is the 
first quality; and Shaw, because his is 
the second. 

In the meanwhile, I must send ashore 
for more stationery. The ground-swell 
has deposited the contents of a bottle 
of ink upon a three-days’ supply of 
paper. Besides which, I don’t seem 
able to keep my mind on the theater. 
I wonder if a boat is the best place in 
the world to work. 

If we get under way, there'll be less 
motion. 


MUSIC FIRST 


XIOMATICALLY, the most se- 

rious business on earth is being 
funny—especially if you are funny in 
musical comedy. 

Nowhere are the physical difficulties 
more nearly insurmountable. For years 
I have studied the anatomy of musical 
comedy,—this is not intended as 
humor,—and my conclusion is that, 
while plotless musical comedy is the 
dullest thing in the world, the next dull- 
est is musical comedy with too much 
plot. The most effective libretto is that 
made up of a number of little plots, of 
nearly independent scenes, none of 
which roots far into the scenes preced- 
ing. The reason for this is that, in 
the collective mind of the most atten- 
tive audience, a song or a dance will 
eradicate the memory of what went 
before. 

George Cohan taught me this when 











he produced “The Red Widow.” Math- 
ematically, our funniest situation should 
have been that in which the Czar’s chief 
of police discusses the consequences of 
bringing an unauthorized person into 
Russia. Colonel Cicero Hannibal Butts, 
who trembles at the discussion, has just 
learned that the unauthorized person he 
brought into Russia is a Nihilist. The 
conversation in question was heard in 


solemn silence. — 
We were about a 
t6 "EE 18 out, 


as being a mis- 
take, when Co- 
han _ proposed 
cutting out in- 
stead one of 
our best 
songs. We 
mentioned 
that it was 
one of our 
best. 

“Yes,” re- 
plied the ac- 
tor - author- 
manager, “‘it’s 
so good that 
the audience 
forgets the 
basis of your 
scene. You 


tell ’em 
that Butts 
knows 
his companion is a 
Nihilist, and then 


happens when a Nihilist is introduced 
into Russia; but between the two you 
sing em a song. Draw your cause and 
effect together, and your scene becomes 
funny.” 

He proved to be quite right. The 
second act of “The Red Widow” came 
to be played practically without musical 
interruption. 

Song-writing, when the librettist’s 
musical education just qualifies him as 
a chauffeur of a player-piano, is a tragic 
business too. Lyrics usually are com- 


posed before music, the rhythm sug- 
gesting the melody. When the process 
is reversed, the librettist who is not also 
a musician drifts into trouble. 


I shall 
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In a recent musical comedy a patron, entering a 
restaurant, ordered: ‘“‘Gimme one of your sand- 
wiches and an ax. 


you tell Buits what ~ 


never forget how Rennold Wolf and I 
produced “My Tango Queen” for “The 
Beauty Shop.” Charles J. Gebest had 
written the setting, and he played it to 
us at a rehearsal, while the chorus was 
singing “Hesitate.” Of course, we 
couldn’t absorb a tune introduced into 
our systems in that fashion. But we 
had to remember the number of sylla- 
bles to a line, and the accents. So we 


_—— set down a “dummy”— 


that is to say, a lyric 
that didn’t make 
sense, and wasn’t 
meant to, but was 
composed 
of any 
words that 

came into 
our minds 
and had 
their empha- 
sis in the 
proper’ place. 
Read later, 
without recol- 
lection of the 
tune, this poetic 
masterpiece 
sounded as 
though it had 


Geware come out of 
a padded cell. 


At night, when chil- 
dren are crying, 

And the children are 
crying, 

And the children 
are one, two, 
three. 

At night, when children are crying, 
And the children are crying, 

And the children are one, two, three. 
Fighting the tango, writing the tango, 

Israel. 

Fighting the tango, writing the tango, 
Israel. 
Oh, Israel! 
At night, when the children are crying, 
And the children are crying, 
And the children are one, two, three, 
Four, five, six. 
REFRAIN 

Singing the tango song, 
Singing the tango song, 
Singing the tango song, 

In deep despair, 

With such an air. 
Singing the tango song, 
Singing the tango song; 


. . . . 
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It is very sedate, 
At is really too late, 
Singing the tango song.” 


Two hours later this became: 


At night, the little stars winking 
Set me wistfully thinking 
Of a city in sunny Spain; 
A town where the evening brings danc- 
ing, 
And the music entrancing 
Makes the oldest heart young again. 
Under the mango, dancing the tango 


irily. 
While moments are fleeting, lovers are 
greeting 
Merrily, 
So merrily! 
Seville, for your revels I’m longing, 
For the matadors thronging, 
While they sing to this lilting strain: 
“Oh, Lola! 


REFRAIN 


“Lola, my tango queen, 
Tinkle the tambourine. 
Twinkle your tiny feet 
In dances neat 
While glances meet. 
Kindly the stars above; 
This is a night for love; 
The castanets 
Will drown regrets; 
In the dance how one forgets; 
So, lady, 


Winging with airy grace, 
Clinging in close embrace, 
Swinging in measure slow, 
We'll gayly go 
In pretty show. 
Joyous the changing scene; 
Tinkle the tambourine; 
With a slide and a glide 
Come around to my side, 
Little Lola, my tango queen.” 


This song never jeopardized 
the reputation of Gilbert, 
but it sets the world’s rec- 
ord for improvement upon 
an original draft. 


ON BEING “ON” 


1. LMOST any man 

A who can get out- 

side himself sufficiently 

to write fiction can get 

outside himself sufficiently 

1) to be a pretty good judge 

of what he writes. Natu- 

rally, there are exceptions 

to this rule, as to any other. I know 

authors whose work is not something 

they have done, but something they are, 

and to criticise it is not to speak of 

the bench the carpenter has made, but 

to speak of the carpenter—that is, 

if the criticism is unfavorable. Of 

course, only adverse criticism is ever 
unjust. 

One gets interesting and amusing 
examples of this point of view. 
The most successful of our newer 
dramatists used to be a particularly 
good friend of mine. He was in busi- 
ness, five or six years ago, and on warm 
summer afternoons we would sit in his 
office smoking and discussing each 
other’s affairs with masculine frank- 
ness. Then he wrote a play. Rather, 
he wrote two plays,—both hits,—and I 
reviewed both in the same number of 
this magazine. Over one I enthused; 
the other I couldn’t like. My en- 
thusiasm as to the first didn’t save me 
from being set down as a jealous person 
who resented the good fortune of my 
friend and vented my venom upon the 
second. However, the division of 
opinion saved our friendship until 
the following year, when the author 











produced two more plays, and I had 
the misfortune to approve neither. 
Since then I have been cut by the 
dramatist, and by every separate in- 
dividual member of his family. “Love 
me, love my dog!” 

Distance is a great factor in enabling 
an author to estimate correctly. Work 
still warm is too much a part of one- 
self ; one still glows with the ardor that 
brought it forth. Later one forgets 
the stress and strain and enthusiasm of 
production, forgets details of the work, 
which comes to be no closer or more 
personal than the work of anybody 
else. Upon the wall of my _ study 
hang the programs of my eighteen 
plays; I can go down the line with a 
pointer, saying “Good,” “Bad,” “In- 
different” as though they were the plays 
of John Smith. There is the tend- 
ency, however, shared by authors and 
mothers, to cherish a special tenderness 
for the crippled baby. My cripple is 
“Her Little Highness,” the operetta, 
with music by Reginald de Koven, in 
which Mizzi Hajos appeared for one 
consecutive week at the Liberty. I 
loved the child’s mother, “Such a Little 
Queen,” upon which the libretto was 

ae founded, and it is 

} hard for me to real- 
ize that the infant 
must have been a 
changeling. 

Of course failure, 
like rejection of 
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. I have known a producer 
to applaud at the end of 
an act until sheer boredom 
induced the audience to 

demand a curtain-call. 
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manuscript, dagsn’t always imply lack 
of merit. “The Secret Orchard,” my 
very best work, was an utter failure, 
And my dramatization of “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” a bad play, was a 
huge success. If authors only could 
realize it, nothing heals the hurt of 
failure as does the understanding that 
it was deserved. The incurable pain 
must be that of seeing fine work come 
to nothing. They are big men whose 
creative impulse survived public .in- 
appreciation of “The Thunderbolt” and 
“The Three Daughters of Monsieur 
Dupont.” How bitterly ironic to them 
must have been the prosperity of “The 
‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl” and “Damaged 
Goods.” 

One of the most pathetic things in 
literature is Henry Arthur Jones’ intro- 
duction to the published version of his 
noble drama, “Michael and His Lost 
Angel,” in which introduction, accord- 
ing to his prefacer, Joseph Knight, he 
seeks “in print consolation for the 
rebuffs he has experienced upon the 
stage.” It is a great trick of Jones’"— 
that appealing to the higher court of 
the library from the verdict of the 
stalls. Jones knew, of course, that he 
had accomplished a tour de force in 
“Michael,” which was produced at the 
Lyceum, in London, January 15th, 
1896, and withdrawn January 25th. 
But that knowledge did not suffice him. 
In an author’s note he explains and 
protests, and prints the box-office re- 


.ceipts to prove that the piece was 


“catching on.” Which reminds one of 
the late Paul Armstrong, who made the 
same claim for “The Superstitions of 
Sue,” because that farce played to 
seventeen dollars on a Tuesday and to 
nineteen-fifty the following Saturday. 
The real trouble with “Michael” is 
that it was produced fifteen years toa 
early. Twenty years have elapsed since 
that production, and a revival now 
might be five years too late—though I 
often wonder. One reads this sweep: 
ing drama without a thought of its 
age. On the other hand, “Saints and 
Sinners,” which was timely at 
the date of its premiére, in 
1884, and an enormous success 
here and in England, is merely 
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And then I observed that it was the stupid people who laughed most. 


dramatic rubbish to-day. Of a piece 
with “tiazel Kirke” and “East Lynne” 
and the other maudlin sentimentalities 
of that sentimental. epoch, its revival 
now would have all the humors of the 
recent revival of “The Lights of 
London.” 

“Michael and His Lost Angel” really 
is an achievement. It has all the pas- 
sion and inevitability of “Francesca da 
Rimini ;” nowhere does one feel more 
powerfully the irresistible force of 
great love. The piece seems to me to 
have the elements of popularity that 
are in Edward Sheldon’s “Romance.” 
I wish it might have another chance. 
The tragedy of our drama is its ephem- 
erality. Nothing survives. The good 
and the bad alike die immediately after 
being born, and are forgotten. That is 
because most dramatists are not digger 
than their time, or don’t dare be. They 
write to the fashion, and the fashion 
changes. Or if they don’t, their plays 
fail, and then no one cares to try them 
again. There is very little real thought 
in our drama, and only thought en- 
dures. The fashion changes in novels, 
as in the theater, but booksellers tell 
me that there continues to be a public 
for “Tristram Shandy” and “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” 

Books, of course, have the advantage 
in that their material selves survive. 
Once a book has been published, it con- 
tinues to exist- until some one destroys 
it. But to materialize a play involves 


tremendous expense. It must be re- 
published every night. A book can be 
printed profitably for five thousand 
readers, but to stage a play for five 
thousand auditors would be to invite 
disaster. 

This is where Grace George comes 
in with her repertory theater. Miss 
George can live and let live. I ex- 
plained why, last winter in THE GrEEN 
Boox. The actress already has recalled 
to us agreeably “The Truth,” “The 
Liars” and “The New York Idea,” 
three comedies much too good to be 
relegated .to the limbo of forgotten 
things. Why not “Michael?” Audrie 
Lesden is a capital part, which she 
might play unconventionally and al- 
most as well as it could be played 
according to modified tradition by Mar- 
garet Anglin. Audrie isn’t essentially 
fluid. There is a hard, mocking note 
in— 

Damn! 

Quite essentially fluid is the cross- 
section of Atlantic that just came 
through an open hatch. There are 
visitations as annoying as visitors. I 
really do wonder if a boat— 


ON NOT BEING “ON” 


HERE is nothing strange about 
Henry Arthur Jones’ brave attempt 
to convince himself, and his readers, 
that his play was not a financial failure., 
The theater incubates self-deception. 




















Perhaps this is a spreading artificiality 
from stage to business office. What- 
ever the reason, there is no other pro- 
fession in which people so rarely tell 
the truth to themselves. 

I used to wonder at the psychology 
of the interviews given out by man- 
agers returned from abroad—impor- 
tant-sounding interviews, including 
lists of stars engaged and of plays they 
hadn’t the least idea of producing. At 
first, I thought the intention was to 
deceive the public. Then I discovered 
that what the manager really wanted 
was to deceive himself. 

I have known a producer to applaud 
at the end of an act until sheer boredom 
induced the audience to demand a cur- 
tain-call, and get it over, and then have 
heard him describe that overwhelming 
enthusiasm. And, wonderful to relate, 
he believed it. Another impresario 
instructed his road managers always 
to add two hundred dollars to the box- 
office receipts reported in their tele- 
grams. If the night’s haul was three 
hundred dollars, the message said five. 
These wires never were shown; they 
were for the impresario’s own enjoy- 
ment. Once a road manager with a 
sense of humor telegraphed: 
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Opera house burned this afternoon. 
No performance. Receipts two hun- 
dred dollars, 


This morning’s newspaper mentions 
the closing of two successes because 
their philanthropic producers have de- 
cided to give the actors a vacation. The 
terrific temperature has nothing to. do 
with the matter. No play ever stops 
going because the public stops coming— 
not even the great hits, with four or 
five hundred performances to their 
credit, and no reason to be ashamed. 
New York runs are terminated because 
the tender hearts of the managers are 
grieved at the thought of the actors 
toiling in hot weather, or because of 
contracts previously made, or for some 
other reason that deceiyes no one but 
the managers—just as new productions 
fail because it is the year of an elec- 
tion, or isn’t. 

And just as ye poor scribe, in whose 
“tingling veins the summer reigns,” and 
who struggles with a constitutional dis- 
inclination to work, blames the popu- 
lace, and goes aboard The Perfect 
Lady. Thank heaven, the need of 
excuse is over! Full speed ahead, 
Captain! Boats are for play, not work, 
and we’re off to enjoy ourselves! 





By 


LUE Monday in the advertis- 
| B ing agency is ghastly enough 
| to all of us. But to Tod 
Jickox; who has always danced two 
hundred miles and slept a scant eight 
hours since banging down his type- 
writer-desk on the previous Saturday, 
Blue Monday means tragic Wanderlust, 
a gloomy countenance, socialistic utter- 
ances on labor—then a sudden falling 
in love again with his job of writing 
ad’s that will “make ’em buy.” 

“One of us is going to get loaded 














In Re: The Sausage-Ad’ Account 


MISS JIMMIE AND COPY-WRITER 
JICKOX PUT ON A DANCING LESSON 


Marion McCrea 





with a golf-club job,” he predicted 
sadly this indigo morn. 

“Hope it’s me,” yawned Larry Riley, 
at an adjoining desk. “How d’you 
know ?” 

“A fat little Harry-Lauder-Carnegie 
man hurled himself into the conference- 
room as I came in just now,” stated 
Tod. “Plaid cap—taupe-colored side- 
burns—bandy legs—can’t possibly want 
to advertise anything that isn’t as 
Scotch as scones or bagpipes.” 

Jimmie lifted her modishly coiffed 
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dark head from the page of shorthand 
over which she had been poring so 
closely that she’d almost smudged her 
small nose on it. 

“T’ve got a report on that Scotchman 
here, in notes that have got stone-cold 
since Saturday,” she snapped. “I'll tell 
you all I can make out about him, if 
you'll keep still then, and let me think. 
His name’s Gottlieb Ubersatz; line’s 
sausages ; his downtown offices are two 
floors below us in this building; and if 
we land his business, a good-for-nothing 
copy-writer named Tod Jickox gets the 
advertising to write.” 

Jimmie—who was introduced to out- 
siders as Miss Katherine James, the 
name by which she’d been known for 
exactly one day after her assumption 
of the duties of copy-department ste- 
nographer—had on this particular week- 
end danced most of Tod’s two hundred 
miles with him, and had acquired a 
tired little pettishness to match his. 

“You can’t make me mad that-away,” 
answered Tod, his first smile of the 
morning sending a ray into the office 
gloaming. “I dote on grub ad’s. The 
boss told me some sweet nothings about 
my English Chophouse ad’ the other 
day, and I can skin that a mile if they 
give me a chance at the sausage. Here, 
let me help you doctor up that short- 
hand dope, Jimmie—you wouldn’t be 
all out of pep this morning if we'd 
started home any one of the first three 
times you suggested it.” 

Detloffsen, our thwarted-genius art- 
ist, was hissing to himself something 
that ended in: “Sissage! They'll expect 
me to sketch the delightful odor of the 
stuff, fried ; they’ll order two-inch line- 
drawings, and then remark that my 
sausages look like toy balloons or—” 

“Tf you don’t stop that noise, dear, 
I'll never pose for you again,” threat- 
ened Jimmie—effectively “The 
big loop stands for ‘sausage,’ Tod,” she 
explained, returning to the chaotic 
shorthand. I couldn’t think of the out- 
line for ‘sausage,’ so I just drew one 
each time.” 


IMMIE and Tod interest me to the 
point of interfering with my work. 
That’s because I’ve matelessly reached 
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the age to acquire the bachelor and 
spinster brand of sentimentality with 
regard to youth, I suppose. While they 
straightened out Jimmie’s missing-word 
puzzle, I should have been absorbed in 
the planning of a mailing-folder of such 
curiosity-arousing originality that it 
would tempt two thousand circular- 
bombarded druggists to wrest it open 
and straightway demand a trial con- 
signment of the eyeglass-cleaner it 
advertised. Instead, I was vapidly 
amusing myself by trying to picture 
how the two kids would look if they 
could exchange eyes—Jimmie’s sooty- 
fringed blue ones would combine stun- 
ningly, I thought, with Tod’s pale hair, 
which always seems a misfit above 
his surprising black eyes. Then this 
equally intelligent idea occurred to 
me—that Tod, on his cub copy-writer’s 
salary, can dress as niftily as he does 
because he has only one dimension to 
clothe (his breadth and thickness being 
negligible), when our vice-president 
came in and made for my desk. 

“C. Q. D., Seaton?” I grinned. 

“You bet,” he answered. “Got a 
Dutch sausage king and his nonentity 
of a junior partner in the conference- 

Self-made and never 
advertised before,” he explained hur- 
riedly. ‘Come on in and tell him about 
the kind of newspaper copy he needs, 
and the possibilities of putting his sau- 
sages in glass and advertising ’em in 
the magazines. Get enthusiastic, you 
know, Breckenridge—we’ve simply got 
to get him signed up before he gets 
away—see ?” 

On the way out, Seaton took the time 
to pause at Tod’s desk and muss up the 
youth’s blond pompadour. 

“D’you think you could hatch any 
ideas that’ll create a nation-wide yearn- 
ing for trademarked sausage, Jickox?” 
he asked. 

“I’ve got a bunch of ideas on it 
already, sir,” came back Tod, intensely. 
“There isn’t an adult human in the 
country that isn’t a sausage prospect, it 
seems to me—whether he reads The 
Philanthropists’ Quarterly, or racing 
forms, or Popular Dietetics—” 

“Hang up! You get the job if there 
is one,” cried Seaton in self-defense. 
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cialty agencies. 
lays out and words the displays. 





THs is the kind of out-of-the-ordinary story THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
particularly likes to present to its readers. It is the tale of an advertising agency, one 
typical of those where much of America’s high-priced advertising is handled —where the 
contracts with magazines and newspapers are made, where the campaigns are planned, 
where the “copy” is written—where, in short, all of the business connected with the 
displaying of goods on the public counter is managed. 
vertising departments, but most of them turn all their work of this nature over to spe- 

, if you don’t already know it, the “copy-writer” is the man w 


me concerns have their own 











“Teacher’s pet!” I heard Jimmie gig- 
gle, as we started for the conference- 
room. 


OU, sir or madam, who are so in- 

gratiatingly addressed as “gentle 
reader” by the fiction-page entertainers 
of your favorite magazine, are cold- 
bloodedly classified according to your 
wealth and buying habits, by the bark- 
ers-in-print who tempt you and button- 
hole you and charm you from the bright 
advertising pages of that magazine. 
They are the men of the advertising 
agencies who handle the work of our 
national advertisers. 

If you’re rich, you’re exactly the sort 
of “prospect” those limousine, cham- 
pagne and jewelry advertisers wish to 
address. If you’re poor, you may be 
classed as part of your favorite maga- 
zine’s “waste circulation,” or you may 
be a potential “prospect” whose patron- 
age the limousine and champagne vend- 
ers will be glad to get some day. If 
you’re an up-to-date kiddie to whom 
the ad’s in Daddy’s magazine are a 
lovely scrapbook containing invitations 
to write and receive cunning samples, 
grown-ups’ picture-books and fat cata- 
logues—then, my child, you’re morosely 
classified as an “inquiry fiend” who 
represents no “buying power” and is 
therefore unloved. 

Sordid; isn’t it? But it’s you, gentle 
prospect, who have enabled your favor- 
ite magazine to exist at all, and who are 
causing it to grow constantly stouter. 
Complain not at having to turn more 
and more pages to find the tail end of 
the story you're reading. You've 
formed the cheerful habit of respond- 
ing to the appeals of the print-barkers 
in such a big way that they’re buying 





more and more pages in which to talk 
to you. 


“RUT v’y,” demanded Ubersatz, the 

sausage king, when we tried to 
explain to him something of all this 
business of “prospect-classes,” and the 
magazines they read, and the wonderful 
service we could give him, “v’y do you 
fellers vant to put dose fine att’s you 
can wride in so many of dose con- 
foundit high-priced mackazines? Aindt 
vun or two enough ?” 

Then I shot him some of Tod’s stuff. 
I often do that—tone down the kid’s 
circus-spieler statements and use them 
myself. Tod has worked his way 
across oceans on cattle-boats, led co- 
tillions, edited a newspaper sporting- 
page, been a chorus man and traveled 
for a hardware house. When he raves 
about the appeal of Ubersatz’ sausages, 
or of any other product for all sorts 
and conditions of people, he knows 
what he’s talking about. 

I didn’t really get Ubersatz going, 
though, until I got to tempting his 
imagination with the idea that he could 
be a pioneer in his line—talked about 
great unworked markets, reminded him 
that his competitors might at that 
moment be concluding arrangements 
for big advertising campaigns. 

I think it was about at that point 
in my peroration. that he grabbed a 
fountain pen and set his signature, a 
little shakily, down on the dotted line 
of the contract. When He raised his 


rugged old head, his eyes looked far 
too young and bright for the wrinkles 
around them. 

“Mr. Breckenrich will wride my ad- 
fertisemunds himself?” he asked in a 
reverent tone, looking at me. 
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“Mr. Breckenridge specializes on 
plans of campaign,” answered Seaton. 
“Our Mr. Jickox, who is especially 
good on food advertising, will be as- 
signed the actual copy-writing work.” 

The old chap made no comment, and 
the exalted expression of his flushed 
face remained unchanged. That sau- 
sage proposition must have been to him 
a combination of epic, tremulous dream 
and rich gift to mankind. A man who 
is for the first time enlisting the aid of 
publicity in the development of the 
beloved business which he has tended 
and raised from its infancy—he is see- 
ing inner visions. Seaton and I know 
the signs; we looked over the estimates 
and didn’t talk any more until he rose 
to go—whereat the forgotten junior 
partner almost leaped up, longingly 
fingering a cigarette-case. Old Uber- 
satz quietly wrung our hands in saying 
good-by, as though a ceremony had 
been performed which made us co- 
workers in a mighty cause. 


CW does a chicken scratch, Breck- 
enridge ?” 

My fellow-scribes greeted me with a 
chorus of this query when I returned 
from the Ubersatz conference to my 
work-heaped desk. 

“Holds her head down and looks at 
the ground while she _ scratches,” 
asserted Larry Riley confidently. 
“Doesn’t she, Breck?” 

“Be jiggered if I know,” I confessed. 
“Why this barnyard stuff, anyway?” 

Detloffsen glared at the unconscious 
“Professor” Dexter, our well-beloved 
office high-brow, who was as absorbed 
in his writing as if the noisy room were 
a hermit’s cell. “I just submitted a 
sketch of a hen named ‘Farm Mort- 
gages’ scratching up dollars out o’ the 
map o’ Kansas,” sulked Detloffsen, 
“and the Professor is trying to tell me 
the hen should be looking off into space 
instead of down at the ground.” 

Tod’s swivel-chair squawked, and he 
jumped to his feet. 

“The ‘Hen Scratch!’” he exploded. 
“Gee, Jimmie, that’s what I'll call the 
scrapy little step I got up for that ama- 
teur bunch I’m rehearsing!” 

“You showed me three new steps— 


which one do you mean?” demanded 
Jimmie. 

“Look—this ’un.” Tod _ gracefully 
weaved an airy design with his weirdly 
thin legs, ta-de-da-ing a “raggy” accom- 
paniment. “Here’s the girl’s step—try 
it, Jim.” Riley, Detloffsen and I 
watched with deep interest, chiefly be- 
cause we should have been working at 
distasteful tasks. I was reflecting that 
if there is aught more imbecile-looking 
than the male of the species one-step- 
ping alone, I’ve been spared the sight of 
it—when the doorknob squeaked and 
friend Ubersatz poked in his plaid- 
crowned head, the dressy junior part- 
ner close at his heels. 

“Iss Mr. Chickox in?” he asked, 
glumly surveying the activities. 

Tod whirled around. 

“T’m Mr. Jickox.” 

Incredulity, utter and _ unalloyed, 
gave way to ugly realization in the old 
man’s purpling face. Looking straight 
at me, he pointed a gnarled finger at 
Tod. 

“Iss dot vot’s going to wride my 
adfertising?” 

Without waiting for a reply to the 
pleasant little inquiry, he pushed his 
dashing young partner out ahead of 
him and closed the door—with a bang! 
A large triangle of plaid tweed pro- 
truded; with lightning speed it shrunk 
and became a tiny triangle; the door 
epened once more and closed—with a 
report! 


WE gazed dumbly at one another 

until we got back breath enough 
to emit eerie, foreboding whistles. Tod 
passionately called himself a dark-blue 
name, and Jimmie didn’t bother to 
appear shocked. Then we all went 
silently to work, like the bunch of big 
school-kids we are when Ethredge, the 
head copy-writer, isn’t there to repre- 
sent some kind of authority. 

Seaton called me into his office a few 
minutes later. 

“Ubersatz dashed in here just now 
and canceled everything he signed less 
than an hour ago,” he said quietly. 
“Nothing that goes on in any of our 
offices that he butts into unannounced 
concerns him in the least, and I told 
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him so. It’s a tough loss, but we can’t 
crawl around his front office trying to 
get it back. Do me the favor of never 
mentioning it again, will you, old man?” 

To the chummy and ambitious little 
staff of a youthful agency like ours, the 
loss of an advertising “account” is a 
combination of home-team defeat and 
family disappointment over a legacy. 
I had loyal wrath in my heart and cold 
sarcasms on my tongue as I stamped 
back to the copy department. 

Tod turned toward me the face of 
one whose lips are trying in vain to 
frame the words, “Will my victim 
live?” Nothing I might have said could 
have made the kid hate himself any 
worse than he did. 

“Well, Ubersatz has relieved us of 
his sausage job, and I guess Seaton’s 
glad to get rid of it,” I nonchalantly 
white-lied. 

“Would’ve been more trouble’n it’s 
worth,” commented Detloffsen briskly. 
“The idea of sketching sausages almost 
spoiled my entire day.” 

“That’s mighty decent of you fellows, 
but please don’t bother,” groaned Tod. 
“Tt’ll take several jolts like this, I sup- 
pose, to knock sense into anything like 
me. There’s one thing that may help 
a little, though,” he added -from be- 
tween locked teeth: “I’ll never dance 
another step.” 

“Till the next time you hear music, 
you wonderful little business man, 
you,” warbled Jimmie. 

I could have spanked the conscience- 
less little wretch. The loss of the 
account was almost as much her fault 
as Tod’s, and I longed to tell her so. 
The chastened Tod regarded her 
sadly. 

“I know it’s coming to me, but on 
the square, I never knew you had it 
in you to be so—so catty, Jim.” 

Jimmie chuckled softly. “When it 
comes to getting to know a girl real 
well, working in the same office is 
almost as good as marrying her, isn’t 
it, Tod?” she teased. 

“No, it’s not nearly ‘as good as 
marrying her’—in any way, Jimmie,” 
answered Tod quickly. And none of us 
knew whether to look at them or pre- 
tend to work. 
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At that, Miss Jimmie subsided for 
the remainder of the afternoon. And a 
red-letter afternoon it was for us. Our 
ad’-smithing labors consist principally 
of forced concentration upon the most 
uninteresting subjects in the world; 
and we work with fugitive words and 
elusive ideas; therefore each of Jim- 
mie’s baby-toned ejaculations, giggles 
and impromptu solos is as a ruthless 
broom sweeping our materials into con- 
fusion. ; 

Why do we keep her? Visualize a 
shrug. Every office toiler knows at 
least one Jimmie. She looks like a little 
French fashion model—from a distance 
of about forty feet; at close range, she 
looks like a big doll dressed in the ex- 
tremest of the current modes, carried 
out in ready- and home-mades. She 
can chaff with restaurant-cashier swift- 
ness. Her business-school teachers 
could never look on her combination 
short- and long-hand notes, and live. 
She has thumbed the office dictionary 
almost to pulp. Her bizarre transmis- 
sions of our inspired utterances cause 
daily cries for “Help!” But she de- 
serves a bonus for keeping the boys 
cheerful and optimistic. The chic, non- 
militant army of Jimmies is joyously 
promoting efficiency in the business- 
office world. Here’s to her! 


A‘ quitting-time Jimmie broke her 
long silence with a noisy yawn 
intended to convey to all the fact that 


she had _ well-migh exhausted her 
strength by hard labor in our interests 
that day. 

Jimmie never wasted time outside of 
office hours. At five minutes after 
quitting-time, her furry hat-brim had 
been pulled into the desired sort of 
frame for her fetching little face; she 
had bidden each departing toiler a dif- 
ferent brand of comedy good-night; 
the evening powder was upon her nose. 
She hurried over to where Tod and I 
were performing sketchy ablutions. 

“Tod, you’ve got to help me get that 
sausage stuff back in here,” she an- 
nounced, 

“T help you?” 

“Um-hum! First thing you do is get 
acquainted with that German Crown- 
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Princey looking boy Mr. Ubersatz al- 
ways has with him.” 

“IT know him already—he’s Uber- 
satz’s junior partner. Awful boob, 
Jim. He scraped an acquaintance with 
me in the barber-shop and asked for an 
introduction to Kit Pendleton—he’d 
seen me talking to her on the street 
one day.” 

Jimmie fixed upon Tod a gaze which 
was as hypnotic as possible to eyes 
almost two feet below those of her sub- 
ject. “That fellow leaves the office at 
five-fifteen sharp—I see him nearly 
every night. We can meet him down 
in the corridor in ten minutes. You 
come on right down now and introduce 
him to me.” 

“Oh, heck! that light-weight can’t 
help us any,” scoffed Tod. ‘‘He’s an 
awful fool—lI’m telling you, Jim.” 

“The foolisher he is, the better,” per- 
sisted Jim. “Please hustle, Toddie, or 
we'll miss him.” 

Tod resignedly grasped his hat in one 
hand and Jimmie’s elbow in the other, 
and they plunged toward the red signal 
of a “down” elevator which they could 
see through the ground glass. 

“If he was anxious to meet Kit Pen- 
dleton, he’ll be wild to know me,” was 
the modest remark I heard from the 
departing Jimmie. 


N EXT morning Jimmie eased guiltily 
into the office, fifty minutes late. 
Followed three splendid hours for 
working, during which she and Tod ad- 
dressed no word to each other. The 
storm in which their periods of silence 
always end broke along about lunch- 
time, the moment we three were left 
alone. The youngsters don’t mind me. 
“Hope you spent a pleasant evening, 
Jim,” began Tod frigidly. 

“Did—thanks. Saw 
Girl.’” 

“I suppose you hadn’t forgotten, 
when you airily bade me good-night 
and rode off with your new friend, that 
you had an engagement with me for the 
evening ?” 

Jimmie inserted her thumbs in the 
armholes of an imaginary vest, and 
swaggeringly confronted him. 

“Last night I put Junior Partner to 


‘The Waltz 
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work to get us back Uncle Ubersatz’s 
account,” she announced. “I knew I 
could do it if I got him alone. That’s 
why I ditched thee. I found out that 
Unkie’s automobile-crazy—has_ seven 
cars. This morning I gave Nephew the 
magazines that have those roadster and 
auto-truck ad’s of yours and Riley’s 
that the Boss was so crazy about. I’ve 
instructed Nephew to leave them open 
at the right pages, on Uncle’s desk at 
the office, and on their library table at 
home and in the car he comes to busi- 
ness in. Nephew’s even going to fix the 
chauffeur to ask Uncle to look at our 
Mizpa lamp ad’s. By the end of the 
week, he’ll be so strong for this agency, 
Adolph says—” 

“Adolph! Cute name it’s got,” in- 
terrupted Tod murderously. “What 
does the skirt-crazy simpleton call you, 
on your lengthy acquaintance—Chim- 
mie, or Katrina, or—or Schatz, may- 
be?” 

Tod in a mood like this was Jimmie’s 
idea of a good time. “I can’t imagine 
Adolph bawling at me the way you’re 
doing,” said the little imp, dreamily. 
“He’s got the dandiest manners—and 
the classiest profile—and the most 
pennies to spend—of any fellow I 
ever knew. Lots of boys are girl-crazy 
before they meet the right girl, you 
know—” 


ToD grabbed a desk ’phone and 

ordered the switchboard boy to get 
him Mr. von Hohenadel, of the Uber- 
satz Farm Sausage Company. 

“Tod Jickox, what are you up to?” 
gasped Jimmie. 

Tod jiggled the receiver and storm- 
ily repeated his directions; Under 
cover of his racket, I went to Jimmie 
and crankily whispered: 

“What made you spoil your perfectly 
good scheme by making Tod jealous? 
Do you really like that little German?” 

“Never in my life have I met such 
an It,” confided the maiden promptly. 
“Got another date with him to-night, 
and I’m going to get a headache and go 
home. Don’t you hate a fellow that 
kids the waiter?” 

“Hello—Hohenadel ? 
ox,” said Tod into the phone. 


This is Jick- 
“Can 








you come up right away—there’s a 
blonde young lady here whom you've. 
wanted to know for some time.” 

“Blonde!” repeated Jimmie, with the 
peculiar accent in which brunettes fre- 
quently pronounce that adjective. 

The It must have dashed up two 
flights of stairs in utter scorn of the 
elevator as a means of conveyance, for 
in less time than seemed humanly pos- 
sible he appeared, puffingly expectant. 

“Oh, so this is the blonde I’ve been 
wanting to meet,” he cried, juggling 
hat, cane and overcoat, preparatory to 
shaking hands with Jimmie. “Darn 
you, Jickox,” he fumed delightedly, “if 
you didn’t know so many crackerjack 
girls, I’d get you for all the time pulling 
funny stuff on me like this!” 

“I wasn’t referring to Miss James as 
the blonde—I meant the Sputz girl 
you're so crazy to meet. We keep her 
in here,” explained Tod, yanking the 
smiling, collapsible “Lizzie Wax” out of 
the closet behind Detloffsen’s desk. 
“We dressed her up in a fur coat and 
sat her in a Sputz car with two men, 
drove over to Michigan Avenue and 
had the whole outfit photographed for 
that ad’ in Motor News. She poses 
cheaper than professional lady models. 
Thought you’d like to know her before 
we fixed up that little party you were 
talking about.” 

Adolph started for Tod, gripping his 
malacca stick. I started too, and 
Jimmie gave a scared little gulp—and 
then we perceived that the cane had 
been upraised for the playful purpose 
of poking Tod in the ribs. 

“You’re sure some card, Jickox,” 
gasped Adolph, flushed and choking 
with mirth, “—raving to me about what 
a sweet voice she has and what a speedy 
dancer she is! Gee, but wont I make 
a hit telling the Club bunch about this! 
Nearly making me break a luncheon 
date with an auburn-haired dream, you 
and your blonde!” Roguishly wagging 
his finger at Tod, he backed toward 
the door. 

“Have you shoved our auto ad’s at 
your uncle yet? You said you would, 
you know,” anxiously demanded 
Jimmie. 


“Satay—he’s falling fine! Sent in 
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inquiries on all the roadster ad’s! 
About a week from now he’ll be cooled 
off enough so I can spring the informa- 
tion that you folks wrote ’em,” he re- 
plied, radiantly. “Got to speed now— 
you know what kind of a temper goes 
with red hair. Downstairs in the car 
at five-thirty, y’know, Miss Jimmie. 
Ta-ta, playmates.” 


HE instant the door closed, Tod 
strode over to Jimmie, who was 
squealing and in tears. 

“I’m mad enough to—to bite your 
ears off,” she gurgled, “but it tickles me 
so, being Lizzie Wax’s rival!” 

“Jimmie,” began Tod, in a grim 
voice, “I promised I wouldn’t bother 
you again very soon, but—” 

“Oh, don’t go, Mr, Breckenridge,” 
called Jimmie. “You needn’t be afraid 
of getting in on a sentimental scene— 
there isn’t going to be any.” 

“I’ve got to ask you again. I don’t 
care whether Breck hears or not—he 
and everybody else around here knows 
I’m crazy. about you, anyway.” 

“I believe you are—when you're 
jealous,” interrupted Jimmie. “Listen, 
Tod. If you got married, to me or 
anybody else, you’d have to hold down 
a job with a steady salary for the rest 
of your days. Awful thought, isn’t it? 
It’s winter-time now, remember. Soon 
we'll begin to leave the windows open, 
and little puffs of wind’ll blow our 
papers around, and we'll hear train- 
jinglings from the tracks over west, 
sometimes, and soft boat-toots from 
the lake. And about that time you'll 
get a letter from some fellow you never 
hear from in winter, and he’ll be start- 
ing for a war, or some place where they 
teach people how to run airships. 
You’d be easy to have an awful crush 
on, Toddie, if I’d gently spent the last 
four years in some boarding-school in- 
stead of working for about fifty differ- 
ent kinds of men. But as it is, I can’t 
see any happy-ever-after to marrying 
the world’s worst business man.” 

Her scolding little treble grew 
sharper as she steered off the subject: 

“Here I am patching up one botch 
of yours, and here you are trying your 
best to make it worse’n ever! It was 
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just a tiny bit my fault that we got in 
wrong with Pa Ubersatz,” she admit- 
ted, to my profound astonishment ; “so 
I'll help get the business back, and you 
can make your large hit writing sau- 
sage-copy—if you'll only let me and 
Nephew alone!” 

The word “Nephew” distorted Tod’s 
unusual expression of amused tender- 
ness into one of green-eyed fury. 
Hands plunged savagely in pockets, he 
advanced to the center of the room. 

“T’d as soon write sausage-copy now 
for the benefit of that insane old Hun 
and his sap-headed nephew,” he said, 
with tense lips, “as I would ad’s for— 
for poison to be administered secretly in 
children’s food. I would consider it 
a great favor, Miss James, if you would 
discontinue your kind endeavors in my 
behalf.” 

He jerked his hat from the rack, 
strode to the door and turned, his face 
, eloquent of the Parthian shot of sar- 
casm he was about to hurl at us. 
Abruptly he was propelled forward, as 
the door was pushed open to admit the 
hurtling bulk of Mr. Gottlieb Ubersatz. 

“Ach, Chickox, I shouldt almost 
knock you down yet,” he cried, grasp- 
ing the frozen-faced Tod’s right hand 
in both of his. “I come to make you a 
apolochy and ask as a big fafor dot you 
wride my adfertisemunds!” 

Tod choked. 

“You know vere I et loonch to-day ?” 
chortled old Gottlieb, almost fondling 
Tod’s hand. “By dot restaurund dot 
vass adfertised in der morning’s Rec- 
ordt-Tribune. I haf made it my busi- 
ness to findt oud who wrode dot adfer- 
tisemund. All morning I tell me vot 
fine Wienerschnitzel und Kulmbacher 
for loonch I vouldt git me, by der Edel- 
stein or der Moltke; at noon I am 
sitting in dot plamed Pritish chophouse 
ortering grill’t mutton chops und ale 
und blum booding mit prandy sauce! 
I tell you, Chickox,” he said, with emo- 
tion, “any man dot can make Gottlieb 
Ubersatz ead in a restaurund dot’s call’t 
der ‘King Cheorch Chophouse’ can 
make der whull Unidut Shtades ead 
Ubersatz’s sausuches d’ree dimes a 
day!” 

“But, Mr. Ubersatz—” 


“Ha! Modest, too; vot? I like dot,” 
said the old man, with a big laugh, smit- 
ing Tod’s English- -tailored shoulders. 
“T go righdt now by your boss to tell 
him dot only vun man in Chicacko can 
wride att’s for der Ubersatz Farm Sau- 
such Combany, und dot’s you, young 
fella. By Chove, mit dot mout’ vater- 
making lengvitch you can spiel, you 
make us so rich we are soon a sausuch 
trust—me und my boy. I haf no son; 
I plan not so much for me myself as for 
my nephew Adolph.” 

pon benign smile included all three 
of Jimmie rose from the keyboard 
of vest typewriter, upon which she had 
suddenly sat at hearing Ubersatz’ tid- 
ings, and guilelessly smiled at him. 

“You’re almost making Mr. Jickox 
dance again, Mr. Ubersatz,” she said, 
“—for joy, this time.” 

The old chap resumed pumping oper- 
ations on Tod’s arm. ‘Mit me Chick- 
ox is from now on in righdt, Miss, efen 
if I shouldt come in here und ketch 
him—” (he beamingly paused for suit- 
able imagery) “—taking a shower 
pat’!” 

Tod looked at the old German and 
then at Jimmie. 

“As long as I have the reputation 
of being informal,” he said, addressing 
Ubersatz, “I might as well keep it up.” 
He walked over to the unsuspecting 
Jimmie and planted a large, serious- 
minded smack on her lips. 

“Will you tell your heir-apparent,” he 
asked the German, “that Miss James is 
sorry, but she has been forced to make 
another engagement this evening— 
with”—most unromantically—“the guy 
with the gift of gab for grub?” 

Ubersatz grinned and nodded. Jim- 
mie? She only blushed a deeper red. 


O-HUM! Such is the day’s work 
in the ad’-shop. -When you see a 
really good ad’, don’t give all the credit 
to the stuff it’s advertising. Maybe 
Tod or I wrote it, you know, out of 
brains and hearts harassed by noise, 
unrequited love and some old warhorse 
like Uncle. 
By the way, haven’t those Ubersatz 
sausage ad’s tickled your palate—now, 
honestly ? 
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New York's Newest Dance-Craze 


HOW DORALDINA—A SPANISH-HAWAIIAN 
DANCER—INTRODUCED THE HULA-HULA 


ge? EW YORK, ever eager for 


something new, clamorous, 

|] mad after it, has for the nonce 
given itself over to the Hawaiian Hula 
dance. In any one of its hundreds of 
interpretations, it is being done every- 
where—at the downtown hotels, in the 





theaters, at the beaches.and mountain 
resorts. Hawaiian orchestras, which 
for years have been only commonplace 
features on the Pacific Coast; are in 
growing demand; the public has found 
out what a wkalali is ; and the distinctive 
slur of the Hawaiian music is creeping 
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Doraldina in 
“Step This Way.” 
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into even 
the popular = 
songs. 

Doraldina is one of the 
leading exponents of the Hula dances. 
She has a new sort of wiggle—one 
that other Hula dancers seem. not to 
have learned. 

Further than that, she is a new type. 
New York loves types, and Doraldina 
resembles no one ever before in New 
York’s public eye. And she is from 
somewhere different. Dancers have 
come to us from all parts of the globe— 
Rosina Galli from Italy, Cleo de Mérode 
from France, Letty Lind from England, 
Pavlowa from Russia, the Dolly Sisters 
from Hungary, Genée from Denmark, 
Sahary-Djeli from Arabia, Carmencita 
from Spain and Loie Fuller from—Chi- 
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cago; but Doral- 

dina is the first 

from the Ha- 

waiian Islands. 

She was born in 

Barcelona, Spain, twenty-three years 

ago, and was brought to America when 

she was three years old. Her father 

was Spanish; her mother’s father was 

a Frenchman, and her. mother’s mother 

a full-blooded Black Hawk Indian— 

which may explain where Doraldina 
gets her olive skin. 


HEN she was a young girl Doral- 
dina was taken to the Hawaiian 
Islands to live, and there became ac- 
quainted with the Hula dance, of which 
there are more than two hundred varie- 


ties. The interpretation she gives in 
“Step This Way,” with Lew Fields, is 
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a composite of those she learned 
Hawaii. 

While desirous of becoming a profes- 
sional dancer, it was not Doraldina’s 
formes to give public exhibition of the 

ula. When seventeen years old, she 
returned to her native city of Barce- 
lona. For two years she was under 
the instruction of Rafael Vega, Spain’s 
leading dancing master. Vega has been 


teaching dancing for forty years in 
Barcelona, and it will be recalled that 
he brought a troupe of Spanish dancers 

to this country a number of years ago. 
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After studying two years with Vega, 
Doraldina became quite the rage of the 
principal theaters of Spain. 

She came to America about a year 
ago. By one of those odd twists of 
fortune, she was called upon to do a 
Hula dance. Her success was almost 
sensational—a success which has not 
been altogether satisfying to this black- 
eyed dancer from far-off Barcelona. 
The result has been that she has been 
unable to demonstrate what she could 
do with the castanets. 

Such is art. 
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Commodore Pugh at the wheel of 
Disturber IV, which has broken 


all marine speed: records, 


HE hydroplane, Disturber 
IV, owned by Commodore 
James A. Pugh (“Dynamite Jim”) 
of Chicago, is one of the fastest 
boats in the world. Her record 
is a fraction over sixty-two miles 
an hour. She is driven by two 
twelve-cylinder combination auto- 
mobile and marine 
engines, generating 
almost two thousand 
horsepower, is forty 
feet long, with a beam 
of seven and a half 
feet, and draws ten 
inches of water, 
traveling partly onan 
air cushion. Her cest 
was seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 
Commodore Pugh is 
now at work on 
Disturber V. 
to be even 

ier. 








The Man Who 
the Very Best Sellers 


Writes 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 
OF HAROLD BELL WRIGHT, 
WHOSE NOVELS SELL BY THE 
MILLION—TEN COPIES TO ONE 
OF HIS NEAREST COMPETITORS 


By Verne Hardin Porter 





UST why, if you please, is 
J) Harold Bell Wright? Is he a 
La joke or a genius? As works 
of literary merit, his novels are not to 
be compared to the contemporaneous 
many; yet they overreach them all in 
popularity. His craftsmanship is 
faulty ; asa story-teller, the critics call 
him trite ; and his subject-matter seems 
not to have any great appeal through 
novelty. Yet his books are the best 
sellers in America. 

Metropolitan critics treat his work 
more humorously than critically ; coun- 
try newspapers regard his work se- 
riously and applaud it; yet the urban 
sales of his books are proportionally as 
great as their rural sales. Effete Boston 
is one of the great centers of his popu- 
larity. 

And there you are. 

He has written and published seven 
novels, and the eighth; ‘““When a Man’s 
a Man,” is to be issued soon. Of these 
seven, more than eight million copies 
have been sold, and the advance sale 
on the eighth is already above seven 
hundred and fifty thousand copies. 

Consider, in contrast, that the average 
novel published sells about fifteen thou- 
sand copies, and that one that goes to 
more than sixty or sixty-five thousand 
copies is reasonably certain to be listed 
among the best sellers. And Harold 
Bell Wright’s are bought in millions! 

Advertising? Perhaps it is. And 














here opens up a subject that appeals to 
me as being as interesting as the story 
of Harold Bell Wright himself—the 
story of Harold Bell Wright and his 
publisher, who is an ardent advertiser. 

Elsbery W. Reynolds is and always 
has been the publisher. And _ there 
probably never will be any other. 
Working together, both have become 
rich—neither will say how rich—on the 
books of Harold Bell Wright, a min- 
ister who a few years ago hardly knew 
where the next meal was coming from. 

Theirs is more than a business rela- 
tionship. With Mr. Reynolds it is.even 
more than friendship; it approaches 
idolatry. And from what I have heard 
of Mr. Wright’s attitude toward Mr. 
Reynolds, it wouldn’t surprise me to 
find that he regards him with some sort 
of higher affection. 


R. WRIGHT was born in Rome, 
New York, in 1872. He was first 
attracted to art, and throughout his 
childhood he painted and sketched, en- 
couraged by his mother. Then, follow- 
ing her death when he was ten, he 
sought to continue art, but finally was 
persuaded by his father to enter college. 
He studied theology. 
He disliked college, and it was made 
all the harder by the fact that he was 
forced to work his way, doing odd jobs 
of decorating, painting and sketching. 
Two years of school, and an attack of 
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Harold Bell Wright. 
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pneumonia !eft his eyesight in bad con- 
dition and his general health in such 
state that he has never fully recovered. 

More college life was impossible, 
and so he took his fishing kit and his 
sketching paraphernalia and his canoe 
and set forth into the woods. His 
journey ended in the Ozark mountains 
of Missouri, where he supported him- 
self by farm-work and painting and 
decorating. 

It was here, the regular minister fail- 
ing to appear, that he preached his first 
sermon. Soon afterward he was given 
a regular pastorate at Pierre City, Mis- 
souri. 

His salary was four hundred dollars 
a year! 


HERE enters Mr. Reynolds, and in 
as peculiar a way as ever publisher 
came upon budding genius. 
nolds, then head of the Book Supply 
Company, a distributing organization, 
was superintendent of the Sunday 
school of the Jackson Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church of Chicago, and also a 
member of the official board. It was 
the winter of 1901-02. The resident 
pastor proposed, to the official board, a 
series of evangelical meetings, and the 
board, without more than a few min- 
utes’ consideration, unanimously and 
unqualifiedly disapproved. It was one 
of those affairs that no one but an 
active church member can ever under- 
stand. 
. But the resident pastor was obstinate. 
He went ahead on his own grace and 
initiative. He called an evangelist to 
his aid, and the meetings were started 
—but without the official board’s sup- 
port: The evangelist was Harold Bell 
Wright, pastor of the little Missouri 
church. 

The meetings continued, but without 
success, for there was no harmony, no 
coordination, among the church flock. 
Then the resident pastor withdrew his 
support, and the evangelist was left 
high and dry. 

Reynolds, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school and the board-member, 
had been attending some of the 
Reverend Wright’s meetings. While 


rot supporting his cause, he was inter- 


Mr. Rey- - 
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ested in the evangelist. He believed in 
Wright’s earnestness and sincerity. 

So, on the night after the last of the 
meetings, he called on Harold Bell 
Wright and invited him to his home. 
They spent an evening together; and 
they found much in common. Between 
them was a further bond, a love for art. 

That day Mr. Reynolds had received 
by express a set of animal sketches. 
Mr. Wright showed a quick apprecia- 
tion of them, and a keen sense of values. 
Whereupon the book-distributer made 
him a present of them. 

That was all. Mr. Wright left for 
Missouri the next day. There had been 
nc talk of writing, but rather of books, 
that evening before. If the Missouri 
preacher had written anything, he did 
not mention it. 


But he had. A year or so before, he 

had laboriously penciled out a long 
manuscript which he called “That 
Printer of Udell’s.” He had no thought 
of publication as he wrote. His plan 
was to read it, chapter by chapter, 
Sunday by Sunday, to his little congre- 
gation. But it grew and grew beyond 
that. To its author it became more than 
a series of sermons; it became a book. 

It was several months after his 
evangelical experiences in Chicago that 
Harold Bell Wright was out riding, in 
the Missouri hills, with one of his 
parishioners, Dr. William Williams. 

“Harold,” asked the Doctor, “what 
did you ever do with that story of 
yours?” (The physician had been the 
only one to read it.) 

“It’s at home in my desk,” admitted 
the preacher, for it had gone the round 
of the publishers and none had shown 
interest in it. He had given up hopes 
of publishing it. 

“T have faith in it,” the Doctor af- 
firmed. “Why not try again?” 

The author did not show any great 
interest. “I have just one more 
chance,” he said. “I have a friend in 
Chicago who knows books.” 

“Why not go to Chicago to see him?” 

“You know the reason why,” Wright 
replied. ‘I haven’t the money to take 
me across the county line.” 

The Doctor pulled out his check- 


















book and wrote an order for fifty dol- 
ars. “I want to make this investment 
for Christ,” he-said. 

Several days later Harold Bell 
Wright burst into Mr. Reynolds’ office 
in Chicago. There was no preliminary 
discussion. 

“He was so earnest that I could see 
he thought I knew all about it,” said 
Mr. Reynolds later. “He had his manu- 
script with him. He put it before me, 
and gave its history, simply and briefly. 
And although I was not a_ book 
publisher, I promised to give him a 
reading. 

“It had exceptional merit. It had 
that something that made a man want 
to help it into print. I have often felt 
that if only it did one person the good 
that it did me, I would gladly take the 
financial risk of putting it out.” 

“That Printer of Udell’s” was pub- 
lished a year later by Mr. Reynolds. 
He spent more than fifteen thousand 
dollars in advertising it. 


HIS is the manner in which an un- 

known publisher introduced the 
works of an unknown writer. Every 
two years the books came out, novel 
after new novel, each getting more and 
more advertising, until now with this 
latest, “When a Man’s a Man,” more 
than one hundred thousand dollars— 
more than most great book-publishing 
firms spend in advertising their whole 
season’s output of books—has_ been 
expended on exploitation. 

“The Shepherd of the Hills,” which 
was published in 1907, and which had a 
sale of nearly two million copies, used 
up twenty-five thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising; “The Calling of Dan Mat- 
thews,” which came out in 1909, and 
which sold more than one million, cost 
fifty thousand in advertising; ‘The 
Winning of Barbara Worth,” published 
in 1911, and which sold more than one 
and one-half million copies, took up 
eighty thousand in newspaper and 
magazine space; “Their Yesterdays,” 
published in 1912, and which sold about 
three quarters of a million, cost sixty 
thousand in advertising ; and “The Eyes 
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of the World,” published in 1984, and 
which has already reached a sale of 
more than three-quarters of a million, 
took one hundred thousand dollars in 
advertising. 

These figures, as figures, sound tame. 
But they mean worlds to the author 
and the publisher. They mean, in a 
word, more than anyone else is doing 
and possibly ever has done. For in- 
stance, in 1914 “The Eyes of the 
World” sold approximately six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies. No 
other novel that year sold more than 
sixty-five thousand copies, or more 
than cne-tenth as many. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT quit the 

ministry long ago. His health was 
uncertain, his time taken up by church 
duties when he could have been devot- 
ing it to the broader field of writing; 
and he considered that he could be of 
a greater service to the world as an 
author than as a preacher. 

If his success had not been so phe- 
nomenal, his workmanship might be 
called amateurish. He approaches a 
subject with an abruptness that some 
might not call literary, and he is not 
given to flowers of speech. But he 
always achieves his point. 

He works and lives in the West. 
Much of his writing has been done in 
the deserts and on the mesas of Arizona 
and southern California. His héalth, in 
a manner, demands that; and further. 
his work demands it. _ For he lives his 
writing. Every detail is true, almost 
to flower and tree and rock, to the 
actuality. He paints and sketches—and, 
by the way, he has himself illustrated 
his last book—the same way—hill for 
hill, gorge for gorge, prairie for 
prairie. : 

He goes alone on his trips, leaving 


his wife and their three sons at their 


mountain home near Los Angeles, that 
the boys may have the advantages of 
good schools. 

In conclusion, it is due to Mr. Wright 
to emphasize the fact that each of his 
books is a sermon—has a strong and 
intentional religious flavor. 











PICTURES OF PEOPLE 
WHO MAKE THE 
PEOPLE’S PICTURES 











McKez Barclay, the illus- 
trator and cartoonist —a 
photograph and a painting 

of himself by himself. 









George S. Shields 
(above and at left), car- 
_ toonist for The Toron- 
to Evening Sun. 





John T. McCutcheon, cartoonist and 
writer for The Chicago Tribune, 
in his studio in Chicago. Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon only recently returned 
from Europe, whither he went as a 
war correspondent. His brother is 
George Barr McCutcheon, the 


novelist. 
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i | | cartoonist 
| | * for The Ray O. Evans 
RA £ i" St. Louis (below ) , cartoonist 
Star. for The Boston 







American, and (at 
right) a friendly cari- 
cature of him by R. Brook. 
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James North (below 
and at left) has been 
cartoonist for 
The Taco- 
ma Ledger 
j and the Per- 
kins Press Syn- 

i dicate for fifteen 
years. He is the 
dean of cartoonists 
of the Northwest. _ 
He also serves as an 
editorial paragrapher. 
His work has won na- 
tional recognition as re- 
flecting the sentiments 
of the public of Alaska and the Puget 


Sound region. 
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Mr. North’s idea of nothing to do 
is cartooning on a perfect day for 
golf. 





















Is He Here? | 


AMONG THE 
NEWSPAPER: AND 
MAGAZINE CAR- 
TOONISTS AND 
ILLUSTRATORS 









\ Everett Shinn 
(above), the illus- 

aN trator and writ- 
er, and “ Bab- 
ette,” at Mr. 
Shinn’s coun- 
try-place in 
the Catskill 


Mountains. 





















ae) MAKING THINGS” 
/ 4% MY FAVORITE FLOWER, . 


A. D. Condo, of 
the Newspaper 
Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, from a 
photograph (at 
left) and a sketch 
of himself at play 
(above) in his 


San Francisco 



























Leroy Ripley, 
the New York 
sporting car- 
toonist, is good- 
looking, husky, 
good-natured 
and just bashful 
enough. In spite 
of which he is 
still a bachelor. 















Photograph by George r 
W.Haley, Los Angeles 





George Herriman, 
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artists, 
lives 







hy, 
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graph of Keary 
) him; i 
low at 
right is ! 
a carica- 
ture of 
him by 
Hal 


ease = Coffman, 




























Photograph by Notman Studio, Bosten 

Robert Carter, cartoonist for The New York Mr. Herriman is possibly best known as the 

Evening Sun, as he is and as he sees himself. creator of “‘Krazy Kat” and “Baron Bean.” 
, 
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eS Fhe Spirit 
Of the Dance 











WISH that the public would take the 
| time and trouble,” said Helen 
Moller, the danseuse, “to learn that 
classic dancing is not merely dancing, but that 
it is rhythmical expression through the 
medium of the whole body, to the last toe 
and finger. It is dancing, acting, pantomime, 
imitation, ‘make-believe,’ with our bones, 
joints, muscles, nerves, eyes, 


et 




















lips, nose—every fea- so few 
ture—an exquisite persons, 
instrument upon even pro- 

fessional 


which we _ inter- 


pret the feeling dancers, 


which sways under- 
us. stand it 

‘“Before —is to 
one proceeds avaid 
to dance, that dis- 
tnhe27 2 tressing 


stiffness of 
the torso one 
so often 
sees. This 
comes from a 
lamentable 
lack of the 
true philosophy of 
physical expression 
at the beginning. 
The very part 
of the body which 
holds the heart 
and is the center of the 
. emotional being—and 
thus is the focus from 
Helen Moller, classic which the true physical 
. expression of any emotion 
flows—is neglected. 
“The heart region, we have learned 
from Delsarte and others, is both the 
psychic and the physical center of 
gravity in us. There can be no true and 
graceful expression, physically, of mind 
and soul which does not spring from that 
center. 

“Tf the heart is not in the dance, there is 
not even proper physical relaxation and 


should be 
an impulse 
that cannot 


gel 














Sai 





dancer, in some of her 
“*free-as-nature” dances. 


be obeyed in any 
other way. The 
movements of the 
dancing body will then 
be natural and graceful, 
and will express with spirit 
and truth the “impulse 
which called them forth. 


» 


“ec - . 
One of the first rules of VAR. Photographs Energy, and certainly there is not 
and ae bodily rhythm. 
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proper classic dancing 

















“We Treat Them Like Babes’ 


CONCERNING PHOTOPLAY PRODUCERS 


AND THEIR WORKS: 
GOO AND GLAMOUR— 


FLIM-FLAM; 


FILMS AND 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT? 


By Clifford 


E treat them like babes,” said 

a distinguished decorator of 
celluloid, explaining a bound- 
ing success on the screen. ‘“Them” are 
you. Treating them like babes is the 
complete movie formula, and it seems 
simple. Enough candy and rattles— 
something sweet and something noisy. 

Producers assume that the human 
race has nothing above the collar, and 
that the brow is where the belt is worn. 
They also assume that above the belt 
is nothing but heart, to be harpooned 
as if it were a whale and thus be made 
to throb and turn over in pleasant con- 
vulsions, 

The standard by which a moving 
picture is judged is Griffith’s “The 
Birth of a Nation.” That production 
established the record, and its success 
has encouraged the expenditure of 
enormous appropriations in efforts to 
get another winner in front of the 
camera, 

The formula seems so simple, the 
public so eager and the producers so 
opulent that in a case demanding easy 
method and easy money it would appear 
correspondingly easy to give the easy 
public what it wants, but the “Birth of 
a Nation” stands alone. The present 
inquiry is intended to discuss the why 
of this. 








Ww 


"THE moving-picture producer avoids 

anything like sophistication just as 
he would avoid the yellow fever. He 
handles all the elemental emotions and 
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S. Raymond 


puts them into the most conventional 
form. The processes are indicated as 
plainly as cook-book recipes. All that 
is necessary is to decide what sort of 
a pudding is wanted, and the recipe 
tells what to mix up in it. 

Then why does one picture stand out 
so successfully above every other 
attempt to knock the public. flat with 
the moving-picture punch? Better 
books than “The Clansman” have been 
used, and more impressive spectacles 
have been presented. 

“Quo Vadis?” had a greater vogue 
than Dixon’s book, and the picture made 
from it preceded Griffith’s. ‘“Cabiria,” 
which also preceded “The Birth of a 
Nation,” contained more impressive 
pageantry. Now there is “Ramona”, 
with the sob, and Dixon’s “Fall of a 
Nation” and Ince’s “Civilization,” with 
the big punch. 

Dixon and Ince are trying to travel 
in the path of “The Birth of a Nation.” 
They have endeavored to strike the 
same pay dirt in popular emotion. They 
have used the same conventions, Evi- 
dently they have had as much money 
and have taken as much time. They 
have employed the great masses of 
people which make an effective register 
on the screen. They have endeavored 
to catch emotion on the wing by treat- 
ing events which are current or threat- 
ening. 

Then why, in spite of solvent and 
solemn competition, does “The Birth 
of a Nation” remain the big effort of 




















The death of Tesase, a loyal Italian-American, 
from “The Fall of a Nation.” 


say offhand that his picture was 

handicapped. It had to succeed in 

a region it might easily offend. It 

was frankly a presentation of the 

outraged South given to the North 
which had outraged it. 

When it was presented in Chi- 
cago, the producer made a speech 
against censorship. In that speech 

Arthur j he referred to the historical accuracy 

Shirley and An Bg of the picture and pleaded for its 

Lorraine Huling a acceptance as an Homeric review of the 

_ 5 aan ¥s republic’s great struggle. He also re- 
ferred to “your Abraham Lincoln.” - 

the screen? Griffith’s shrewdness alone It was a Southerner addressing the 

insufficiently explains it. One might North. “Your Abraham Lincoln” was 
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A scene from Thomas H. Ince’s photodrama, “Civilization.” 


not the producer’s Abraham Lincoln 


It was a revelation of unconscious 
alienism. It was an unconsciously 
given warning that the picture was 
wholly Southern.. At times it was 
abusive, but there was little resentment. 

Facts so presented that they were 
worse than lies delighted the people 
against whom they were directed. 
There were moments in “The Birth of 
a Nation” when it seemed to me that an 


honest lie would have felt ashamed of 
the company of so many dishonest 
facts. 

It is uninteresting to criticise the 
historical morality of the production 
now, but how did it succeed in the 
North? 

For one reason: the North is just 
about as ready to admit the social 
equality of the negro as is the South. 
If it had as many negroes, it would 
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The big 42-centimeter guns 
as represented in ““The Fall 
of a Nation.” 


have as much trouble. If 
the North had more negro 
voters than whites, it would 
disfranchise the negro. It 
grants political equality be- 
cause the exercise of the 
franchise by 
negroes does not 
produce negro 
judges, may- 
ors, congress- 
men,  assem- 
blymen or 
governors. 

The North 
by law grants 
negroes the 
right to enter any restaurant or theater, 
and the North by habit sees that they 
do not do it. The North has the same 
prejudices as the South, and imagines 
that it has more principles; whereas, as 
Francis Hackett once said, it only has 
fewer negroes. 

The fight of the white South to pro- 
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At left: Angela and her bambinos 
in “The Fall of a Nation.” 


tect its political institutions 
from the negroes had 
the instant sympathy 
of the white North, 
and the producer 
made certain of it 
by making the 
negro ambitious 
for full social 
privilege, in- 
cluding the 
right to take 
a __ planter’s 
daughter 
and marry 
her. 

The  pro- 
duction could have lied a great deal 
more than it did without arousing any 
Northern resentment. For it the state- 
ment was made that there was not an 
incident included in the action, not an 
incident of historical importance, that 
did not have full and precise historical 
support. A fact or an incident photo- 
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graphed out of focus, presented out of 
proportion, taken out of its true rela- 
tion to the whole, suggesting that it 
was the normal when it was the excep- 
tional—well, I consider that sort of 
thing the worst sort of untruth. 

“The Birth of a Nation” 
did not succeed on its 
accuracy, fairness 
or truth. The 
truth was 


Above: a 
PA ” 
close-up 
from “‘Civii- 
ization.” 
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not in it, but it put the chloroform of 
race prejudice to the nose of sectional 
prejudice, and the anesthesia was com- 
plete. No Northerner would have 
thought of arising and throwing a brick 
at the screen which quietly and shrewdly 
sneered at the 
cause he 
thought 

just. 
That 
was the 


Below: 

a scene 

from 
“Civilization.” 











Senorita Ramona Phail brings wild flowers to Felipe Moreno—from the photoplay “Ramona.” 


accomplishment of a good manipulator 
of emotions. It was not the only one. 
“The Clansman” was neither a good 
book nor a good play, but it made the 
supreme movie. 

It dealt with reality, intimate but 
not too intimate. The Civil War has 
been going back into the sunset colors 
where romance dwells. It belongs to 
us, but time is putting it into the realm 
where heroes live. That time always 
antedates the present. The present 
sharpens up details which are human. 
The past submerges them and permits 
only the vast, misty forms of strength 
and nobility to appear in glamour. 


“THE Civil War is our period of 
romance, a time when heroism 
walked the earth. “Civilization,” for 
instance, presents obviously real folk 
in an obviously unreal place. We know 
nothing of them and care less. 
Mr. Ince had to have unredlity be- 
cause he wanted to show a people 
imposed upen by war. In reality, the 


human disposition is to think the people 
did right in fighting. We believe that 
the North, with its principles, ought to 
have fought the South. We believe 
that the South, with its ideas, ought to 
have fought the North. The fact that 
possibly they ought not to have done 
so need not be considered. 

Ince never would have selected the 
Civil War to prove that war was wrong. 
He did not dare take any reality to 
prove that. He would not risk even the 
European war for that purpose. There 
would have been a disturbance in every 
production of “Civilization” if he had 
attempted to prove that any nation 
engaged at present was being imposed 
upon by its rulers. 

Dixon in his new film, “The Fall of 
a Nation,” is having enough trouble 
because Germans think his invading 
and conquering army is a German 
army, and Victor Herbert, who wrote 
the music, has been at pains to explain. 
that nothing anti-Germanic was in- 
tended. 
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Ramona’s 
marriage to 
Lieutenant 
Artegna. 


That is the essential handicap of the war- 
movie directors. They cannot use race-prejudice 
as an anodyne for national prejudices, and they 
dare not use the reality which would put the 
finishing touch to the spectators’ emotions. 

People may get vitally interested in an 

interesting person in Nowhere. “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” proved that. But we doubt that 
they will shed many bitter tears over the 
experiences of the people of Nowhere. Pain 
and tragedy must happen to real people if 
they are to distress multitudes of real people. 
A mythical people can have only mythical 
pains, and what troubles the average person 
is something that has happened to others and 
may happen to him. 

The Civil War was something that had 
happened in our fathers’ day, and the terror 
of negro dominance was something that the eter © 
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white could translate into the terms of 
his own dread. 

The “Fall of a Nation” points at us, 
but it requires the highest artistry to 
make the future formidable. The past 
can be translated pathetically. People 
know that there has been suffering. 
They hope there will be no more of it. 
That is why pacifist arguments some- 
times get along so rapidly. People are 
ready to think that the world can turn 
over suddenly and proceed to order 
itself in a fashion in which it never 
ordered itself before. The future must 
be faced optimistically, or people would 
refuse to face it at all. 

Dixon in “The Fall of a Nation’ is 
sailing full tilt into the optimism which 
says an unpleasant prospect is a false 
prospect. That optimism can be jolted, 
and the terror of the future can be 
made to descend upon the multitudes, 
but it requires genius. The Jewish 
prophets had a hard time putting the 
fear of God into a careless people. 

Griffith in “The Birth of a Nation” 
had working for him, as the other pro- 
ducers had not, the prejudices of the 
people, their ideas of romance, their 
conception of reality. He could put 
the South in a glamour because the 
North always has seen it in that gla- 
mour. Ridiculously enough, the North 
has taken the South at its word. The 
North has considered itself as built 
upon the English Roundhead tradition 
and the South as growing from the 
English Cavalier tradition. The North 
believes it sent workmen to war—the 
South sent dashing blades. The North 
has accepted the theory promulgated in 
the South, that the North was mercan- 
tile and the South was military. 

Griffith also had the real hero of the 
North, the plain democrat who raised 
his head above the emperors and kings, 
the man of power and sorrow, the 
greatest tragic figure that a republic 
could produce. Lincoln stands in 
American conception as superhuman. 
Griffith showed his death so that the 
American could see enacted the tragedy 
of the American republic. 

“The Clansman” would not show 
distinction as a book or a play, and 
Griffith indicated that he knew pri- 
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marily what he was doing when he 
refused to give his movie the title of 
the book. “The Birth of a Nation” was 
a title with national significance; “The 
Clansman” was merely sectional. 

This picture also had a tricky master 
of the obvious and_ conventional. 
Where the artist indicates inevitability, 
the charlatan overplays coincidence. 
The ease with which Griffith’s Northern 
and Southern heroes met each other on 
the battlefield and fought and kissed 
would have sickened people who were 
not content to be bunked. 

Griffith also knew how to dramatize 
suspense, and he made the ride of the 
clan a real hair-raiser. The movies are 
most powerful when they move. No 
close-up of emotion-distorted features 
can make even Mary Pickford so good 
as a mass of horsemen going furiously. 


HE best war-spectacle was “Ca- 
biria.” It was too good to register. 
The best actual war-pictures were 
brought here by a German from the 
Russian front. They also were too 
good to register. When the camera 
actually showed men in trenches sus- 
taining an attack and dropping under 
the fire, the thing was so commonplace 
that it found no considerable market. 
People want something that conforms 
to their conventional notions, and actual 
war did not. It had no particular agony 
or stress in it. The ridiculous war that 
Ince fights in “Civilization” is much 
nearer the popular conception of it than 
the reality. That is why Ince fights his 


-war in his particular fashion. 


In “Cabiria” there was a more im- 
pressive war-picture than Griffith, Ince 
or Dixon ever put on the screen. This 
Italian film pictured Hannibal’s army 
crossing the Alps. It did not picture 
violence but power. It was the threat 
against Rome. It suggested tremen- 
dous power and malign intent. 

But who was Hannibal and what was 
Rome? Where is Ince’s once happy 
village in Nowhere, and who are 
Dixon’s conquering soldiers? Nothing 
to us. You might as well ask us to be 
interested in Will Orpet if he were a 
Chinaman and Lake Forest were a 
suburb of Kai-Fong. 














Above: Looking toward the Times 
Building fromthe Hotel Astor Roof. 


Waiter! Waiter! There’s no gain- 
saying that the New York servitor 
is the best trained, most efficient, 
most patient and politest in the 
world. He never gets hurried or 
flustered, not even just before the 
closing gong when everyone on 
the roof is clamoring for something 
cool and stimulating, all at once 
and immediately. 


A Night 


The 


at 


Roof Gardens 


Down 


Broadway and 


Up, With 


RAY ROHN, the Green Book Artist 


Dp 


On the Astor Roof, children, we 
are more: or less dignified—just a 
dash of—er-r-r—éclat, as it were. 
For it is here that so many of our 
older relatives come from out of 
town on deviltry bent, sip their 
grape-juice and occasional extra dry, 
and get in tune with the infinite. 


Looking across the 
Hudson River to- 
ward the Jersey 
Palisades, from the 
Hotel McAlpin Roof 


—a canny spot for 

holding hands and 

leaving sweet noth- 
ings unsaid. 














On the hurricane 
deck of the Hotel 
Majestic Roof, 
where one gets 
everything nautical 
from the chiming 
of a ship’s bell to a 
head-waiter piping 
out the grog —a 
populer uptown 
summer rendezvous 
overlooking Cen- 
t 





(at right) 
is none 
otherthan 
Cynthia 
Kellogg, 


| witha few 








every-night scene at the 
New Amsterdam Roof, 
where the wayfarer from 
the Hinterland races for 
the elevators, not, realizing 
thet they run until three 
o'clock in the dawn. And 
it costs you two dollars for 
a seat at a table. 





Almost everywhere one turns one’s 

fe Nee errant steps these nights, there is the 

Showing the f a ee. ‘4 Hule-hula dance; and there should be, 
overhead glass +e See even if there isn’t, the Hawaiian 
runway, too. f f orchestra, singing es it plays, with that 
delicious slur sometimes called the 


“moan of a dying race.” ‘This is atop 
the New Amsterdam Theater Roof, 
where the Midnight Frolic holds sway. 




















Unlike most cities, New York's gayeties 
know no boundaries, and distances count 
for little. It’s “Jump into my machine,” 
or “Waiter, call a cab”—and ere many 
minutes have fled your scenes have changed 
completely. So it is for a night on the 
roofs—ever-changing, ever-shifting scenes. 


Gertrude Vanderbilt (below), of light 
opera and vaudeville, appears on the r 

wearing a‘“‘Fireman’s Hat”—or, at least, 

that’s what she called it. And take it 

from the gentle 

‘writer, if Miss 

Vanderbilt wears 

something with- 

out a great bit of 

novelty, it is time 

to stop the parade. 

She just wont. 

And furthermore, 

who's to say that 

a ‘*Fireman’s 

Hat” isn’t quite 

the proper thing 

for the Roofg? 
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Out-of-town Visitors around the foun- 

tain on the Hotel Astor Roof. Father 

can usually get away with it; Daughter 

nearly always can; but leave it to 

Mother—God bless her!—to mark 

the party from Paducah, or Kokomo, 

or Walla Walla. Mother never seems 

to worry a lot about those new-fangled 

contraptions they’re wearing here in 

New York, especially if they are not 

comfortable and don’t mix with her 

girlish ideals. For which — three 

cheers for Mother! 
And if it 
is your 
choice to 
pry your 
attention 
from the 
dancers 
and the 
diners 
and the 
cabaret, 
there are 
telescopes, <== 
particular- : 
ly on the McAlpin Roof, where one 
may take a long-distance course in 
Broadway and New York's far vista, 
even lingering upon the common, 
ordinary heaven-set stars above. 

















ANOTHER ANGLE OF THE 
ACUTE HIRED-GIRL PROBLEM 


By Ida M. Evans 


Author of ‘The Habit of Falling in Love,”’ ‘‘The Man 
Who Didn’t Matter,’ ‘‘This Is the Lifel’’ and other stories 
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This is Barkins’ delivery man. 





[ y (f was not a pleasant affair. 

| None of the participants—ex- 
cept perhaps Anne herself— 
ever reminisced enjoyably over it. But 
Cally took it the hardest. For six weeks 
he never spoke to his hazel-haired, 
hazel-eyed, pink-cheeked young sister 
except with a lowering brow—or what 
he intended to be a lowering one—and 
in tones of cutting sarcasm. Only—the 
sarcasm didn’t cut. For the benefit of 
paper-hangers, chauffeurs, messenger- 
boys, Anne’s predecessors and _ her 
brother Cally, Dorry O’Rey had culti- 
vated a cool, calm manner that ducked 
sarcasm more agilely than a submarine 
can duck a pursuing enemy’s search- 
light. 




















temples in that funny, moving-picture 
style, he looked just as though a Chi- 
nese torturer had let him down after a 
night of being hung up by the thumbs. 
But you couldn’t really blame him. A 
big part of the unpleasantness had 
fallen to him, and, as he wildly com- 
plained to his mother, what had he done 
to deserve it? Nothing! And he 
wished acridly that Dorry would get 
married and get her own house and her 
own maid-of-all-work. 

Mrs. O’Rey tried to soothe him. 
“You mustn’t talk that way, Cally. 
After all, it was more humiliating for 
Dorry than for any of us. And she’s 
the only sister you’ve got.” 

“Thank -heaven!”’—fervently. “If 
she was twins, I'd certainly go and live 
with the Allies!” 

“Now, Cally,”’—placatingly. But ten 
minutes later she would be flusteringly 
saying: “Now, Dorry! It cas humili- 
ating for the boy—” 

“Nonsense! Anyway, why should he 
care if a silly girl like Georgiana 
laughed? I like Georgiana, and she’s 
got pretty black eyes, but why anyone 
should worry over her laughing, I don’t 
understand! Cal is a—” 

“Dorry—the only brother you've 
got! How can you talk that way!” 
“So I remember, 





The lowering of 
brow did move her. 
She audibly wished 
he wouldn’t, because 
his silly, wheat-hued 
pompadour was too 
high, anyway, and 
when he cramped his 





HORT stories by Ida M. 
Evans appear frequently in 
THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
She is one of the new school of 
writers whose popularity is in- 
creasing amazingly. 


the last Thursday in 
each November,”’— 
caustically. “Cal 
acts” —agegrievedly — 
“as if I did it on pur- 
pose! I’m sure”—in 
tears—“J’/l never get 
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over the shame if I live to be a hun- 
dred!” 

“Tt was a shame, dear! But dear, if 
you'd only listened to me—” But this 
was usually a cue for Dorry to take her 
young self elsewhere. 

And the only person with whom Mrs. 
O’Rey was able to discuss the affair at 
length and with perfect candor was 
Calhoun O’Rey, Senior, head of the 
O’Rey Milk & Dairy Products Com- 
pany—and then only in the privacy of 
the parental bedchamber. 

“My nerves are simply wrecked! 
Calhoun, you wouldn’t believe the im- 
pudence I took from that Hulligan girl 
day after day! And if Dorry had let 
me have my own way for just ten min- 
utes— And then at the end to learn 
that the strain and worry were wasted, 
for Mrs, Lowell told me herself—” 

The gray head on the adjoining pillow 
usually shook rampantly. “You don’t 
have to tell me, Mother! I’m sort of 
worn out myself, between Cal showing 
me how to manage my drivers and of- 
fice force, and Dorry forcing me to eat 
indigestible corn fritters merely to 
please a sulky hired girl. The younger 
generation is hard on old nerves.” 


XN the beginning the relations between 
the O’Rey family and Anne Hulligan 
were not radically different from those 
with some twenty or thirty preceding 
maids-of-all-work. Some of these pred- 
ecessors had been better than Anne, 
but many had been worse. 

Anne was a bony, elderly girl with a 
sunken forehead, a strong-bridged nose 
and a protuberant, oblong chin. When 
she first produced morning oatmeal for 
the O’Reys, Calhoun Junior ostenta- 
tiously shaded his eyes. But his mother 
rebuked: “Cal! You behave yourself!” 

Six minutes later she whispered to 
Dorry: “Yes, the oatmeal is scorched. 
But try to eat it, dear—at least till 
housecleaning is over. Then’”—with 
determination—‘“she’ll go.” 

Dorry ate it, with the aid of a pint of 
her father’s best cream and the sad air 
of a Christian maiden about to be flung 
to the lions. But she tilted her pink- 
white chin sulkily and demanded: 
“When will housecleaning be over?” 
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But when housecleaning was over, 
Anne still stayed on—for several rea- 
sons. One big one was that Mrs. O’Rey 
had two dressmakers and six paper- 
hangers in the house, and so had neither 
time nor mentality to discard Anne and 
find a successor. Anyway, she fretfully 
said that she preferred scorched oat- 
meal to losing her best petticoat, which 
had happened once, after a two-day stay 
of one Tildy Swanson. Besides (though 
she absently forgot to let any of the 
family know it, and afterwards Dorry 
tearfully and severely said that if it had 
been known there would have been a 
lot of difference!), Mrs. Allison, an old 
friend in the next street, was leaving in 
two months for Texas, and she had in- 
formed Mrs. O’Rey that her ‘neat 
blonde Bavarian five-feet-nine bundle of 
efficiency would be a treasure for the 
woman who grabbed her. Mrs. O’Rey 
planned to be the grabber, and with this 
in mind it was hardly worth while mak- 
ing a change till then. 

“But really, it was having the paper- 
hangers come after housecleaning in- 
stead of before, as they faithfully prom- 
ised, that made me forget to tell about 
Marie,” she defended herself to her 
husband. 

She did not try to placate her young 
daughter with this defense, because, at 
the time of the belated paper-hanging, 
Dorry had been very censorious. “My 
goodness, Mamma! Such an arrange- 
ment! It simply means two house- 
cleanings!” 

Mrs. O’Rey had tried to explain that 
paper-hangers were the most unreliable 
and dishonorable of their sex. 

“Send them away!’’—severely. 

“Dorry, dear,” — patiently, — “I’ve 
told you twice that your father signed 
a contract giving them the job, but for- 
got to specify the time.” 

“Oh! Why does Father do such 
things ?’—with the sigh of such out- 
raged patience as only a young daugh- 
ter can feel. 


T the time, her mother had not 
troubled to answer. She loved her 
daughter. Dorry was a nice girl, rather 
aggressive and energetic (in some lines) 
but with a white-satin curve of neck 
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and chin that any mother would feel 
proud of having brought into the world. 
Mrs. O’Rey was complacently proud of 
the ever lengthening appreciative young 
masculine line, pompadoured, tailored 
and candy-and-flower-bearing, that 
overworked the O’Rey telephone and 
doorbell. But like many parents, she 
saw a certain gap between hers and her 
daughter’s viewpoints. For one thing, 
she was older than Dorry and could re- 
member a time when the O’Rey income 
hardly reached over the oatmeal, let 
alone a maid to put it on the table. 
That was some time back, when Dorry’s 
father scrambled out of bed at two A. M. 
to drive a milk-wagon, and owned 
nothing but a job. Dorry did not re- 
member, she being a year old at the 
time. 

Mrs. O’Rey rather fancied that this 
larger experience of life’s diverse 
phases gave her a larger point of view. 
But she knew that her daughter fancied 
the contrary and held that such experi- 
ence must have been narrowing. And 
Dorry was at the age that does not rebut 
argument but simply cremates it in the 
fire of its own young positivity. 

“And so,” Mrs. O’Rey sometimes 
confessed to Dorry’s father, “usually I 
just keep still and let the child take her 
way, and I go ahead with mine.” 

Sometimes she confessed this with a 
maternal chuckle, sometimes with a 
sigh. At the time of the paper-hangers’ 
departure, which left Anne sulky and 
Dorry petulant, she sighed. And a few 
minutes later she said, meditatively: 
“Calhoun, what do you know about 
Colin Lowell?” 

Calhoun’s gray head half-turned on 
the pillow, and he answered drowsily: 
“His father owns a third of the Union 
Wheel Company. Why?” 

From the other pillow came a sound 
that was partly chuckle, partly sigh. 
“Dorry says I’ve got to discharge Anne 
because three evenings this week the 
living-room has been untidy. And 
three evenings this week Colin Lowell 
has called.” 

“T'll look him up.” 
ended in a snore. 

“And Dorry insists that I must call 
on his mother. I’ve met her at the Cul- 


The promise 
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ture Club. At least I think she was the 
tall, gray-haired woman in silver fox 
furs that Mrs. Allison introduced to 


e. 

“T’ll look—” The rest of the sen- 
tence was lost between a high-C ex- 
halation and a low-G intake. 

“Dorry was over there for tea one 
afternoon, and she has talked ever since 
about Mrs. Lowell’s sweet, high voice, 
and her house and her maid and rugs 
and tea-cart,”—with a sigh. “I haven't 
listened much, on account of canning 
plums, but I guess—”’ Here Dorry’s 
mother paused to chuckle. “Calhoun, 
do you remember when you first took 
me to see your mother? [I had three 
feathers on my black velvet hat, and she 
sat in a horsehair rocker in that little 
square parlor and looked at ’em over 
the silver rims of her spectacles. My, 
how I wished I’d worn my other hat!” 
She chuckled again. “Before she went 
for tea, Dorry tried on four dresses: 
first her new short tan charmeuse, then 
her last year’s long blue broadcloth, 
then two others. I didn’t say a word, 
but I knew just how she felt. So I 
guess, ’—whimsically,—“‘as long as she 
insists that I get rid of Anne before she 
gives her dinner-party, I’ll have to. But 
I'll telephone Mrs. Allison first.” 


Two mornings after this conversa- 
tion, Mrs. O’Rey’s voice rang down 
the O’Reys’ back stairs. 

“Anne!” It was like the clang of 
metal striking metal. 

From the regions lying in dim half- 
secrecy at the foot of these stairs came 
back a sullen, “Well, ma’am!” It was 
the clang of metal struck by metal. 

“Do you intend to dust this hall to- 
day or to-morrow ?” 

Silence. Then a slow moving of 
heavy feet, slipper-shod, over the 
kitchen floor.. Then a wrangling beat- 
ing of batter. 

At the head of the stairs Mrs. O’Rey 
waited impatiently. 

_ Silence—except for the batter-beat- 
ing. 

“Anne!” 

There came a sad, sullen: “I’ve 
been awful busy this week. I’m sure” 


‘ 


—injuredly—“as soon as ever I get a 















chance— Anyway, the oil dust-cloths 
are all wore out! I need a new oil dust- 
cloth! Even if’—sulkily—“I had time 
to dust!” 
“Time!” 
“Time !”’—wrathfully. 


sniffed Anne’s_ mistress. 
aah ie Ped 


“AA AMMA!” 

The exclamation came from a 
landing of the front stairs, which were 
separated from the back by a short cor- 
ridor. 

From the head of the mop-and-pail- 
cluttered back stairs Mrs. O’Rey went. 
Under the white nainsook of her morn- 
ing dress her broad bosom rose and fell 
with tumultuous anger. At the foot of 
the polished front stairs she lifted her 
broad, flushed face in querulous quest 
of the sympathy she was sure she would 
receive, to the landing halfway up. 
There stood Dorry, sweet in a pink 
dimity house-dress, her hazel eyes wide 
with displeasure. 

“Do you know, Dorry, that girl 
hasn’t touched a dust-rag to this house 
for a week, and here it is noon, and I’ve 
swept the whole upstairs’—the dis- 
pleasure on Dorry’s face evidenced 
itself further in a little frown that, for 
“and 





once, her mother welcomed 
cleaned the silver and ironed some 
doilies—” 


“Mamma, didn’t Anne just say that 
she hadn’t had time?” 

Mrs. O’Rey forgot just what she had 
been about to add. She forgot that she 
was angry. Puzzledly she gazed up at 
the young down-turned face. The face 
was reproachful, and it seemed that the 
reproach was directed at Mrs. O’Rey— 
and not with her! 

“What’s the matter, Dorry? Didn’t 
you understand me? I told you this 
house hadn’t been dusted—” 

“Mamma, she said that she hadn’t 
had time!” 

“Why hasn’t she?”—with returned 


asperity. “Dorry, what is the matter 
with you? The idle thing—” 

“Mamma, she'll hear you!’—in 
alarm. 


“What if she does? I’m going right 
down and tell her—” 

“Oh, Mamma! Don’t you dare!” 
Mrs. O’Rey stared up at her daugh- 
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,on your dressing-table. 
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ter. Quite often she—and also Cally— 
presented unexpected and dumfounding 
angles of character. But this! 

“Why, Dorry, ever since I got her, 
you’ve been pestering me to discharge 
her!” 

“I—I know,” admitted Dorry gently 
and pensively. “But—but I don’t believe 
I’ve had enough patience with her.” 
She turned to return to the second floor. 

Mrs. O’Rey stared after the slim, 
ascending form. For the better amazed 
staring, she craned her plump, matronly 
neck. “Patience! Well, no, Dorry, I 
can’t say that you’ve had any at all! 
But sometimes I haven’t blamed you, 
though your language was rather strong 
the other day when she spilled mucilage 
But still—” 

At the top step, Dorry paused. She 
turned, and over the bannister her face 
drooped like a soft flower—a flushed 
flower. 

“T know,’—guiltily. 

“Well, I didn’t altogether blame you. 
Are you sick, Dorry?” 

Dorry, flushed face still drooping, 
ignored the solicitous query and added 
pensively: “But later I apologized to 
her.” 


RS. O’REY’S plump arms, set 
akimbo, stiffened. Her eyes bulged 
upward at her pretty, pensive daughter. 
“Dorry! You apologized to that girl! 
Why, she was as impudent as she could 
be. And now that I look back I can see 
that she’s been impudent ever since. 
But no wonder—” 

Dorry’s flushed flower face seemed 
to sadden. “Mamma! How narrow! 
No wonder—” But here she closed her 
red lips as though afraid of saying too 
much, and withdrew from the bannister 
toward her own room down the hall. 

Astounded, her mother climbed the 
stairs for further parley. 

And as she, bewildered into silence, 
ascended, Dorry’s voice fell back at her 
in a rapid staccato series of rebuke- 
laden sentences. 

“Anne is human, just as we are! I 
am sure she means well! You know, 
Mamma, you have so little patience 
with your maids. I think it is terrible 
that some people have so much friction 
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with their maids. And I am sure that 
tact and kindness and understanding 
will secure far more efficiency and loy- 
alty and service than intolerant nag- 
ging and expecting far more than a poor 
girl can find time to do!” As these 
moral sentiments ended, the pink dimity 
swished down the hall and into a bed- 
room. 

Mrs. O’Rey stared after it. Then, 
mouth open, neck still unconsciously 
craned, eyes wide, breath short from 
climbing the stairs so fast, she followed 
it, and on the threshold of a pink- 
papered room stood and gazed at her 
daughter. Her maternal brain held 
only one conjecture. But Dorry had 
had religion, very hard, when she was 
fifteen. And then she got over it. You 
hardly ever hear of a second attack. 
Still, what else— 


N a rose-cretonned wicker rocker 

Dorry was resuming the manicuring 
of finger-nails already gem-bright. She 
seemed not to notice her mother’s puz- 
zled scrutiny. 

Mrs. O’Rey stared up around the pink 
rose cut-out border, as though it might 
enlighten her. Distinctly she remem- 
bered that not a week previously Anne 
Hulligan had muttered that if Miss 
Dorry did not quit nagging at her, she’d 
leave that minute, with a week’s wash 
soaking in the tubs! And Dorry, hear- 
ing, had snapped: 
“Mamma, you've got 
to let her go! She 
gets on my nerves. 
And I wont have her at 
my dinner party next 
month !” 

It had not been per- 
fectly convenient to let 
Anne go at the minute, 
with those filled tubs 
leering, and so Mrs. 
O’Rey had calmly ig- 
nored both complain- 
ants. She had intended 
to comfort her wroth- 
ful young daughter 
with the tidings of Mrs. 
Allison’s promised ex- 
cellent Marie. But it 
had slipped her mind. 





“I think they’ve got some terr’bul family secret, 
and they’re afraid I’ve 
out, and they’re buying me off not to tell it.” 


And now: “Dorry, what ails you? If 
it’s New: Thought, I want to tell you 
that there’s some folks you can apolo- 
gize to, and there’s some you can’t! 
And yesterday Anne demanded a 
raise!” 

“And surely you gave it?” 

More amazement descended upon 
Mrs. O’Rey—if possible. “Surely I did 
not! She is already getting nine dol- 
lars, and that is three more than she’s 
‘worth !” 

“I wish,”—sorrowfully,—‘“that we 
could keep a maid more than three 
months !”” 

“Good gracious! so do I! 
can—” 

“T believe we’ve had thirty!” 

“Yes, I guess we have. And only 
two of them all—” 

“T feel ashamed of so many!” 

“Why, sodoI. I’ve been ashamed of 
every one except those two, and they 
married right away. And really I had 
more time and less nerves when your 
father was poor and I did my own work. 
And I’ve a notion to try—” 

Acute horror flashed across Dorry’s 
face. “Mamma, how you talk! But,” 
—despondently,—“some people have 
none of this continual trouble.” 

Mrs. O’Rey looked searchingly at her 
daughter. “Well, I’ve never met any 
of those fortunate folks. At the 
Culture Club one day we exchanged ex- 
periences, and 
every one of us 
had the same 
nerve - wracking 
story. And—” 

Plaintively 
Dorry inter- 
rupted: “Mrs. 
Lowell doesn’t 
seem to have 
trouble. I heard 
her say that her 
present maid, 
Hannah, had 
been with them 
when Colin was 
only ten years 
old!” 

“FH? m, ” 
rather dryly. 
But puzzlement 


But how 


around and found it 














went out of Mrs. 
O’Rey’s eyes. She 
looked __ peculiarly 


at -her plaintive ay 
daughter, and she {\\\j 1 fae 
added, “I am sure ')) I) 

Colin’s mother is mY ~~ 


a very fortunate 
woman.” 

“She seems,’— 
wistfully, — “to 
have a knack ot 
managing a 
maid.” 

Mrs. O’Rey 
compressed her 
lips. But she 
merely said, “In- 
deed!” and started 





. aA 


a ‘ev? 

back downstairs. 6 ¢ - i 
Dorry called ““4 —Dorry, “—not 

after her, gently, ane 

generously: “Tell \ teins 

Anne she may ~ 

have the raise. J/’/l pay it!” 


Her mother did not reply. But three 
minutes later she grimly remarked to a 
sulky batter-beater: ‘If you’re not sat- 
isfied with your present wages, Anne, 
you don’t have to stay.” 

Remarked Anne, with sulky humility : 
“T’ve been tryin’ to git a chanct to dust 
that hall, and I’ll do it right now.” 


UT a few days later, Mrs. O’Rey 


gave in. She had to. Dorry wept: 
“Don’t you love me, Mamma? Don’t 
you”—in tears—“want me to be 
happy ?” 


“Such a foolish question !”—exas- 
peratedly. “Will it make you happy to 
let an impudent, slothful girl run over 
your mother?” 

“Y-yes, it will!’—tearfully. 
ashamed of so m-many m-maids!” 

“T’ve warned her four times not to 
use a damask napkin for an iron-holder ! 
I’m trying to endure it till Mrs. Alli- 


“Tm 


“C-Colin thinks his mother is a 
model woman,” sniveled Dorry. “And 
he says I remind him of her. And I 


think my disposition is changing for 
the better—” 

“Oh, don’t cry, Dorry,” soothed her 
mother. 


“T understand. But if you 
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give some folks an inch, they'll take 
an ell, and Anne is one of them—” 

“Somehow Colin got the impression 
that we've h-had her a 1-long time,” 
wept -Dorry. “And he th-thinks I’m 
nice-tempered! He said she reminded 
him of a d-diamond in the rough!” 

At this moment Cally plunged into 
the room. He held a handful of bright 
fragments. “My new shaving-mirror 
smashed! Believe me, I’m going down 
to the kitchen and baw! her out!” 

Excitedly Dorry cried, “She didn’t 
do it purposely! Don’t you dare!” 

Witheringly Calhoun Jr. surveyed his 
excited young sister. “That Hulligan 
person seems to have you hypnotized 
lately! Watch me dare!” 

The tears to which Mrs. O’Rey had 
succumbed suddenly dried. In their 
stead came a hazel steadiness. “Per- 
haps the other afternoon you wouldn't 
have roared so down the back stairs 
about your lost corn-salve if you'd 
known that Georgiana Crowe was up 
in my room and heard every word!” 

Cal involuntarily gasped, though he 
followed the gasp with a defiant, “Well! 
I don’t care!” 

“Don’t you ?”’—calmly. 

“Now, children, please don’t quar- 
rel,” said their mother apprchensively. 

“What did she say?”—uneasily. “I 
bet she just laughed.” 

Dorry laughed. “Did she?” 

“What did she say ?”—imperatively. 

“She said, ‘O-oo-eh!’ And she asked 
me if you often swore.” 

On Cally’s face red darkled over red. 
“Say! I wasn’t! And you might have 
let a fellow know she was in—” 

“Part of it was swearing,’—firmly. 
“And she asked me if I wasn’t afraid 
Anne would quit before my dinner- 
party next week.” 

Her brother’s eyes, fixed hard on her, 
held an indescribable expression. 

For a mean moment, Dorry delayed. 
Then she continued: “But I said no, I 
wasn’t a bit afraid, because Anne knew 
you had a good heart, and she was fond 
of you, and most of the time you were 
awfully good to Anne.” 

Into Cally’s eyes struggled another 
expression, also indescribable. It held 
thankfulness and thanklessness. Pres- 
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ently he left the room. Dorry listened 
till his feet audibly took a route not 
leading to the kitchen. Then her hazel 
eyes acquired a satisfied gleam that re- 
mained in them till that evening at the 
dinner-table when her father explo- 
sively pushed back a plate of syrup- 
dripping corn fritters. “Four evenings 
in succession—” 

“Father, please eat them!’—plain- 
tively. “Anne’s so proud of her frit- 
ters! That’s why she makes them so 
often. She told me so.” 

Her father scanned the table. But 
fritters were the only. dessert item. 
And like many elderly men, he had a 
sweet tooth that demanded sustenance. 
With glum resignation he ate them. 

And with grim resignation he con- 
sumed five or six breakfasts prepared 
in their entirety by Dorry’s young, 
unaccustomed-to-cooking hands. Pri- 
vately he told his wife that he could 
endure anything that was for the ulti- 
mate improvement of Dorry’s_ char- 
acter. 


ORRY’S mother remained in bed 

those mernings and grimly allowed 
Dorry to get breakfast—because 
Anne is no more sick than lam! She’s 
imposing—” 

“Mamma !”—reproachfully. “When 
Mrs. Lowell’s Hannah was sick, Mrs. 
Lowell carried her breakfast up to her 
room! Hannah’s breakfast, I mean.” 

“Did she?’—dryly. 

Dorry had not seemed to notice her 
mother’s dryness of tone. She went to 
the telephone and told Cally to bring a 
dozen pink roses home. “Certainly, 
Ill pay!” Turning away, she told her 
mother that Cal was so stingy! 

Her mother did not trouble to com- 
ment, even when Dorry later took a 
gold-etched vase and carried it and the 
roses up to Anne’s room. For there 
was something abashed and yet gracious 
in Dorry’s manner that touched her, in 
spite of judgment. “She’s foolish,” 
she confided that night to Dorry’s 
father. “Anne wasn’t sick at all, be- 
cause I heard her slip to the window 
and call over to the Mowens’ Hilda that 
she’d go to the nickel show after dinner 
with her. But I’m glad to know that 
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Dorry isn’t really so spoiled as I 
feared.” : 

“Oh, the child’s a good little scout,” 
sleepily agreed her father. 

“And I like Colin,” continued Mrs. 
O’Rey. “He’s clean and healthy and of 
good family. And I want Dorry to be 
happy. So I kept perfectly still when I 
heard the crash in the dining-room and 
saw my tall bowl on the floor, broken 
into smithereens. And I never said a 
word when I came suddenly into my 
room and caught her in my face pow- 
der. And I was absolutely mum when 
she pushed the handle of the carpet 
sweeper right through the bookcase 
glass door. And I simply submit when 
Barkins’ delivery man is late with our 
order, because Anne seems to take it as 
a personal affront if I criticise the man. 
And really, Calhoun, I can’t endure 
him. He has such pale, staring, melan- 
choly green eyes; but yesterday I 
merely hinted that I might transfer our 
account from Barkins, and Calhoun, I 
wish you could have heard her slam 
pans!” 

“Don’t care to hear her,”—sleepily. 

“But since Dorry feels so strongly, 
I'll try to stick it out, at least till after 
the child’s dinner party next Wednes- 
day for Colin’s mother. Calhoun, re- 
member to get home early that night, 
though I can feel in my bones some- 
thing will happen! I don’t trust Anne.” 

From his pillow Dorry’s father re- 
signedly wanted to know how long it 
was going to last—because, though he 
hadn’t said anything, his socks were 
walking away without his feet being in 
them. 

“Calhoun!” — in dismay. “Why 
didn’t you tell me? But you wait”— 
grimly “—till Mrs. Allison leaves town! 
She ’phoned she’d go Thursday at the 
latest, and I wish Dorry could have 
made the dinner a day later. But still 
it might be hard for a new girl to have 
so much the first week.” 


AND forty-eight hours later Mrs. 

O’Rey hysterically hurried up to 
the pink-walled bedroom where Dorry 
was frilling a pink chiffon fichu on a 
white silk frock for the delectation of 
that evening’s dinner guests. 




































































Cally plunged into the room. He held a handful of bright fragments. “My new shaving-mirror smashed! 


Believe me, I’m going down to the kitchen and bawl her out!” 
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“Dorry !”—in suppressed excitement. 
“Mrs. Allison just ’phoned, and she’s 
leaving town a day sooner than she ex- 
pected, and she doesn’t understand why 
—Dorry!”—breathing hard,—“tell me 
quick! Was a girl here this morning? 
Asking for a place? A tall, neat 
blonde—” 

Dorry raised eyes as placid as a wil- 
low-sheltered pool. “Yes.” 

“Oh, Dorry !”—frantically. 
you didn’t send Marie away ?” 

Placidly Dorry inclined a pretty hazel 
head in assent. 

“O-oh, Dor-r-ry!” It was a sharp 
wail of incredulity and woe! 

“Why, Mamma! We don’t need a 
girl. We have Anne.” 

Her mother looked grimly at her. 
But finally she managed to control 
herself and merely said: “Part of the 
time we have Anne. In four days she’s 
had three afternoons off.” 

“I told her she might,”—kindly. 
Which goaded Mrs. O’Rey into de- 
manding: “Did you tell her J could 


“Surely 


sweep yesterday? And did you tell her 
this morning to give Barkins’ delivery 
man—and he was late, too!—a whole 
half of a spiced pumpkin pie right be- 
fore my face!” 

Dorry was immediately indignant at 


her mother. “My goodness, Mamma, 
would you grudge anyone a piece of 
ie?” 

“If you’d seen: the impertinent look 
she gave me at the time—” 
“Oh, Mamma !”—sadly. 

imaginative !” 
Mrs. O’Rey turned and went heavily 
downstairs. 


“You’re so 


FTERWARD she told Dorry’s 
father that if it hadn’t been for 
that rankling “imaginative” she merci- 
fully would not have called Dorry to 
listen an hour later. And it hurt her 
more than it did Dorry, because it was 
a shame to spoil the child’s faith in 
human nature. But Dorry’s father re- 
plied that he’d trade faith in human 
nature for some digestion, and Dorry 
had had no mercy on him in regard to 
the corn fritters. 
Dorry answered her mother’s call im- 
patiently. “Mamma, this fichu—” 
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“Come this minute,” commanded her 
mother. ‘“Never mind the fichu.” And 
when Dorry delayed, she fairly pulled 
her down to the window at the head 
of the back stairs. It was open. With 
a tragic gesture—though with a certain 
bitter triumph of gesture, too—she mo- 
tioned Dorry to look out that window 
and listen. 

Impatiently Dorry looked and saw 
Anne sitting on the window-sill of the 
basement directly below. Half her 
long, lank body was inside, half out, and 
her long, bony face was turned sidewise 
toward the interested countenance of 
Hilda, the upper half of whose chubby 
form projected from a Mowens’ win- 
dow in the adjoining yard. 

“Listen!” bitterly ordered Dorry’s 
mother, in cautious whisper. 

“Why, Mamma, this isn’t nice—” 

“Never mind that,”—bitterly. “Just 
listen!” Dorry listened. 

“Hilda, I’m tellin’ you the truth—I 
mm, too! That’s the way’ they treat 
me!” 

“Well, all I can say is—it’s unnat- 
ural!” declared Hilda. 

“I know it! I’m going to quit! I 
don’t like to be treated so queer!” 

“Oh, poor girl!” murmured Dorry, 
“—not to recognize kindness.” 
“Hush!” whispered her 

Anne continued: 

“D’ye want to know what I think?” 

“What do yuh think ?” Hilda interest- 
edly wanted to know. 

Anne leaned very far Mowensward. 
Hilda leaned toward her. Above, 
Dorry and her mother leaned curiously 
over. 

“I think they’ve got some terr’bul 
family secret, and they’re afraid I’ve 
nosed around and found it out, and 
they’re buying me off not to tell it!” 

“T bet that’s it!” warmly agreed 
Hilda. 

“Oh!” gasped Dorry. Her mother 
was grimly still. 

“T have nosed around,” continued 
Anne, “in bureau drawers and Dorry’s 
desk and all the closets, but I aint found 
out nothing. But you know they used 
to be as poor as anything—oh yes! 
— all the old man used 
to be!” 


mother. 












“Oh!” said Dorry faintly. “The un- 
grateful—” 

“Maybe,” — thoughtfully — “there’s 
something crooked about the way he 
got in business for himself, though they 
claim his mother left him five thousand 
dollars—” 

Mrs. O’Rey clenched her hands. “Of 
course she did!” 

“But I’m going to quit,”—airily. 
“This week. I can’t stand the way they 
treat me! It’s an awful strain!” 

“It must be!” assented Hilda. 
feel awful uncomfortable myself.” 

“Maybe they.never had as good a 
worker as me before,” hazarded Anne 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s that,” quickly 
differed Hilda. 

Her tone brought argument from 
Anne. “Well, anyway, Cal is stuck on 
me! Yes, he is! He bought me some 
pink roses— Say, Hilda, don’t you tell 
me I’m lying! I aint! So help me, 
it’s the truth!” 

“OQ-oh,” gritted Cal’s sister above. 

“That’s one reason I’m goin’ to quit!” 
continued Anne. “Jake Erickson—that 
delivers for Barkins—has got a terr’bul 
temper, and he just raved over them 
roses! And he says—” 

“Young O’Rey’d be a good catch,” in- 
timated Hilda, though there was a cer- 
tain uncomplimentary skepticism in her 
light eyes as she spoke. 

Anne tossed her long head. 
don’t care much for blonds. And he’s 
kind of lazy around home. I’m afraid 
he’d keep me waiting on him. And I 
dunno”—coldly—“as I’d care to have 
that spoiled baby Dorry for a sister-in- 
law. Me’n her would hardly get on.” 

Dorry drew a long breath. 

“Well, s’long,” shrilled Anne. “I got 
to go in and make some corn fritters 
that Jake likes so well.” 


“la 


“ens 


DORRY, white-faced except for a red 

blotch in each cheek, put a deter- 
mined young hand over her mother’s 
mouth. “Don’t—no, don’t!” 

“Dorry, for the last time I entreat 
you to let me use my own judgment!” 
hysterically sputtered her mother 
through the holding fingers. 

“Not till after dinner to-night!” de- 
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clared Dorry passionately. “I couldn’t 
—I wouldn’t explain all during dinner 
to Colin and his mother. Wait till—” 

“Dorry, I tell you I can’t! I wont 
hold in! I’ve taken all—” 

“The dinner first,” sobbed Dorry. 
“Colin’s mother is looking forw-ward 
to s-seeing Anne. Wait till to-morrow 
morning. Oh, I never dreamed anyone 
could be so ungrateful!” 

“Dorry, I feel in my bones something 
will happen at dinner to make you 
regret—” 

“Tf you do, I wont c-c-come down to 
dinner!” wailed Dorry. 

“Oh—” Mrs. O’Rey yielded. And 
the clock in the hall warned her that 
she had not even time to spare for in- 
dignation. She hurried down to the 
kitchen, where it was difficult to refrain 
from violence of tone. She solved the 
difficulty by keeping grimly silent. She 
tried to get Mrs. Allison on the tele- 
phone, but could not. Anne was equably 
preparing dinner. “But to-morrow 
morning!” Mrs. O’Rey promised her- 
self. Dorry ran down to see to the table, 
but she never looked at Anne. 

Then Cal came home. “Say, Dorry,” 
he greeted. “I’ve done something for 
you! This morning I left two theater 
tickets in the pantry. And if you're 
any kind of a square sport,’”—cajolingly, 
—‘you’ll have Georgiana over here 
some night when there’s no one else! 
There’s another fellow, an older fel- 
low,”—aggrievedly —‘hanging around 
her.” 

Dorry muttered something that might 
have been thanks and might not. 

“Why are you looking at me that 
way ?”—injuredly asked Cal. “They 
were good tickets.” 

Then he noticed the strained lines in 
Dorry’s face. “Sick, Sis ?”—touched. 

Dorry did not reply. She seated her 
guests, rather impetuously, and dinner 
began. Anne entered the room, and at 
once Mrs. Lowell, who was a stately, 
white-haired, gentle woman, looked at 
her with pleased interest. 

“You’ve had her a long time, I under- 
stand,” she murmuréd to Mrs. O’Rey. 
“So lovely to be able to keep a maid 
in these days of dissatisfied maids!” 
“Um-m,” vacuously agreed Dorry’s 
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mother, surreptitiously watching Anne 
—and Dorry. Dorry heard. Her 
mother saw her bite her lip hard. 


AFTERW ARD Mrs. O’Rey said she 

knew all along something was com- 
ing. And as a matter of fact she had 
drawn a breath of relief as the first half 
of the dinner progressed safely. Anne 
did nothing to offend, except in so far 
as nature was responsible. When the 
door-bell rang, as dessert was about to 
appear, everyone started, though per- 
haps that was because Anne at the side- 
board let a plate of cake fall to the 
floor. 

She went to the door. Mrs. Lowell 
looked after her with interest. And 
somehow, in spite of conversation, 
everyone listened. 

A moment later, they had good cause 
to listen. Anne’s voice came shrilly: 
“Aw, dontcha do it! Dontcha, Jake! 
Wait—wait till to-morrow!” 

Simultaneously the four O’Reys 
arose. Dorry gasped. 
_ Into the room pushed a tall, hulky 
fellow in working clothes, with pale, 
melancholy, angry eyes—though Anne 
Hulligan, to give her credit, was doing 
her best to pull him back. 

Before any of the surprised diners 
could speak, he flung two pink theater 
tickets across the table at Cal. 

“Don’t give her no more!” hoarsely 
accompanied the: flinging. “Nor roses! 
I warn you!” 

“Why, it’s Barkins’ delivery man!” 
gasped Mrs. O’Rey. 

“That’s who it is!”—belligerently. 
“And I dont know what you’re plotting 
against this girl, but you can’t put any- 
thing over with me around!” Turning, 
he flung a hulky proprietary arm 
around Anne’s lank shoulders. 

“For a long time you folks have been 
treating her queer! What do you mean 
by it! I aint goin’ to let her work here 
any more! ’Taint natural—to let a girl 
break all the glassware she wants to 
and not say a word!” 

_ “OQh—” gasped Dorry, and she laid 
her head down on the table. 

_ The others were too stunned to 
speak. 

Anne’s voice shrilled: “Honest, it 
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aint my fault, Mis’ O’Rey! It’s just 
Jake’s terr’bul temper and jealous dis- 
position !”—consciously. 

Dorry’s father somehow propelled 
the jealous Jake out the front door. 
Dorry’s mother somehow got the cof- 
fee. 

“T thought it was a hold-up man,” 
gasped Mrs. Lowell... 

“So did I!” chorused the others, 
among them Georgiana Crowe, who 
then, like Dorry, proceedéd to lay her 
pretty head down on the table—but not 
to cry: to laugh—and laugh—and laugh! 
Georgiana had a chortling laugh. Cal’s 
face burned. He told Dorry afterward 
that he’d never forgive her—never !— 
because Georgiana would never let him 
forget it—never! 


UT when the guests were gone, the 
last being Colin,~ Dorry’s sweet 
young face was serene. 

“You mustn’t feel bad over to-night, 
Mamma,” she kindly advised, “because 
it was all a mistake about Colin’s 
mother having Hannah all these years! 
She had her when Colin was little, and 
discharged her, and just chanced a few 
months ago to run across her at an em- 
ployment office and took her for a 
while. But she can’t get along with her. 
She can’t get along with hardly any 
girl that she’s ever had, she_ told 
me—” 

“She told me something, too,” grimly 
and sorrowfully said Dorry’s mother. 
“She heard about Mrs. Allison’s Marie 

and she hurried right over, and now 
she’s got her!” 

“Oh, well,” comforted Dorry care- 
lessly, “never mind.” And she hummed 
gayly up to bed. 

Her mother compressed her lips. 

“Tf she wasn’t so big,” sympathetically 
suggested Dorry’s father, “I’d shake 
her.” 

Dorry’s mother 
“Never mind, Calhoun. 
venged.” 

“When ?” 

“About nineteen years from now— 
when Dorry’s daughter rebukes ker, 
and Cal’s son tries to train him.” 

Calhoun Senior chuckled. “I hope 
I live to see it,” he said. 


smiled grimly. 
We'll be re- 
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Trixie Friganza in “Canary Cottage.” 


The Man at the Stage Door 


TRIXIE FRIGANZA GIVES AN 
IMPORTANT PERSONAGE HIS DUE 


By 


IXIE FRIGANZA isn’t as 

«. [slender and as sylphlike as she 
L__* I} used to be, but she’s just as 
young—‘forty in the face,” as she ex- 
presses it, “and sixteen from the rear 
view. Corsets and short skirts are won- 
derful institutions.” 

I came across her in a Chicago hotel 
just the other day when it seemed as if 
she were in the midst of everything un- 
pleasant and aggravating. And she was 
smiling. She had closed an engagement 
the night before in “Town Topics,” was 
to take a train at noon to start a two- 
week vaudeville engagement at In- 
dianapolis or some other such inter- 
ested community, and then was to 
entrain again for the Pacific Coast to 
begin rehearsals in “Canary Cottage,” 





Brian 


Duryea 


wherein she is to play the part of a 
widow—for about the steenth time in 
her stage career. 

But just now it developed that among 
her minor troubles was the loss of her 
baggage. 

“Just another trick of a stage door- 
tender,” she sighed. “All he did was 
to send my trunks off to the wrong 
station for the wrong railroad to the 
wrong city—that’s all. 

“One of these days,” she continued, 
with determination, “I intend setting 
down the history of my experiences 
with stage door-tenders. They deserve 
a line or two of recognition, for they’re 
the most important persons, most of 


, 


. them, on this green earth, and some of 


them are the most crabbed. They’re 
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der, bigamy or arson for your sake. 
Tips? Mercy me! He says 
good afternoon to you and good 
night to you for seven after- 
noons and seven evenings, 
and if you don’t give him 
a five-dollar tip for it at 
the end of the week, 
he’ll screw up his face 
until it resembles a 
mess of honeycomb, 
and tell evéryone 
who ever plays that 
house that you 
were hissed off the 
stage. In compari- 
son, the Black 
Hand is a benevo- 
lent institution. 
“They’re al- 
ways old; and 
where they come 
from I don’t know. 
But this I do know: 
they’re always ‘Pop’ 
or ‘Dad.’ Either is 
safe and practi- 
cable. 


President Wilson 
and all of his 
Cabinet. 
Their prin- 
cipal job, 


““T'HERE’S a door- 
man in Kansas City 
who specializes in rheu- 
matism. No matter about 
what you complain, or 
even if you don’t com- 
plain, he tells you that 
you have rheumatism. 


in the 
light 
of law, 
order 
and 
their 
weekly 
pay. 
check, 1S 
keeping 
strangers— 
including the ever-pres- 
ent ‘John’—from wan- a 
dering about the stage 
and the dressing-rooms; —_Photographs 
and they get so fasci- New York 
nated with their work Trixie 
that they would bar the  Frigenze isn’t 
Almighty himself if he as slender and 
didn’t tip them. as sylphlike as 
“But if you tip them  sheused tobe, 
generously, some of ut she’s just 
them will commit mur- “7% 











THE MAN AT THE STAGE 


He’s so convincing about 
it; he knows millions of 
symptoms; and you're 
sure to have at least one 
or two of them. Then 
when he has diagnosed 
your case, he prescribes 
for you by selling you a 
bottle of his own special 
rheumatism - cure—o ne 
dollar and a half. 

“They sell newspa- 
pers; and in St. Louis 
there’s one who raffles 
off trunks. I rather like 
him: I won a fifty-dollar 
trunk for fifty-seven 
cents. 

“At Washington 
there’s one who tells 
when he was with Booth 
and Barrett, and talks 
about the decadence of 
the American stage. And 
all too often I meet them 
with terrible, tragic re- 
minders for me like ‘Oh, 
Miss Friganza, don’t 
you remember me? I 
was in the chorus with 


“And all too often I meet them 
with terrible, tragic reminders for 
me like, ‘Oh, Miss Friganza, don’t 
you remember me? I was in the 
chorus with you in 1851 ’—or some 
such uncomfortable date.” 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 
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you in 1851’—or some such uncom- 
fortable date. 

“T asked one door-man where I 
had seen him before. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘I was the stage-door gentleman at the 
Studebaker when you were playing in 

‘The Prince of Pilsen.’ ” 
“There’s the door-man who is collecting 
a fund for a widow; there’s the other who 
wants you to help him buy his little boy a pair 
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of shoes; there’s the one who gets 
drunk and falls downstairs—he has 
eight children to support, and it is up 
to the performers and the stage-hands 
to take care of them while he is laid up. 

“There’s the one who carries his 
saloon in his hip pocket and sleeps ; and 
there’s the one who carries out orders 
to the dot. I came across one of these 
recently. I had had the house-manager 
give me special permission to entertain 
a party of friends in my dressing- 
room. But the stage door-tender 
thought otherwise; he not only refused 
them admittance, but insulted them too. 
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““Was it necessary to insult them?’ 
I asked: 

“*Well, them’s my orders,’ 
swered, 

“If you have tipped him, the door- 
man tells you the audience is warm; if 
you haven’t, he greets you with the 
news that the audience is chilly. But 
when one of them gives you a compli- 
ment like this, “You oughta seen Lida 
Barry; she died the death of a dog in 
that spot’ (meaning that position on 
the bill); “but you were a riot,’ it’s 
worth five. dollars - at the ‘end ‘of the 
week, isn’t it ?” 


he an- 





A Brass-haired Girl 


By James 5§. Ryan 


Ox, tell me, you girl with the howling head, 
And do teil me truly, I pray, 

All that you saw and you heard and you said, 
As you battled around to-day. 


“Well, I saw an old Johnnie look round a bit; 

His eye was ablaze and it clowned a bit ; 

But somehow he didn’t look sound a bit, 
And so I went my way. 


“Then I heard a young man as I strayed awhile, 

Breathe into the ear of a maid awhile, 

The sweet-worded trap he had laid awhile 
To lure the maid astray. 


“And I said that the maiden was just myself, 
Before I went out on the ‘bust’ myself ; 
se just as I thought I could trust myself, 

I slipped !—and so good day a: 


Nay, hear me further, you injured one 

With the hair of brass and the heart of ice: 
Had you ne’er a victim—a mother’s son, 

Who loved you in vain at a terrible price? 


“There was a young man, and he sighed a lot, 
As he wanted me for his bride a lot, 
Which merely incited my pride a lot, 

And so I let him slide. 


“He flattered me then with a tear or two, 
Consoling himself with a beer or two. 
He drank like a fish for a year or two, 
And then, the fool, he—died!” 






























If you don’t think 
Theda Bara takes 
her Art seriously, 
mest this prize vam- 
pire of the screen. 
It is whispered here 
and there among 
those present that 
Miss Bara has de- 
veloped a desire to 
play Juliet, min- 
gling tears with 
laughter. But it’s a * 
way in this world: 
get a good vampire, 
and -she begins 
yearning to 

nny. 






Off the Screen 
-) And & 
& On Again 











Photograph by Under- 
wood & Underwood, 
New York 







THE GODS AND 
GODDESSES. OF 
THE MACHINE AND 
HOW THEY DIS- 
PORT THEMSELVES q 


m FILMY THOLOGY: 
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Ruth Roland, 
of Balboa ex- 
quisites, twice. 










Anna Luther 
(above), of Fox 
photodramas, in 
front of her Los 
Angeles home. 















Universal Edna 
Maison is one film- 
playerwho sews and 
admits it. 







Here is a bit of sweet senti- 
ment, and how it really 
happened—a love scene in 
a “New England” village— 
two miles from the Gaumont 
studios at Flushing; -Long 
Island. Above is shown 
what difficulty the director 

ad in preventing some 
jarring note from entering 
the picture—such as a 
factory in the distance, 
dump-trains in the meadows 
below, the prosaic week’s 
wash of some Flushing 
family, the small-boy spec- 
tators. But he was ingen- 
ious, as the ultimate re-ult— 
at the right —demonstrates. 


io Bey: 


Helen Gibson, in “The Hazards of Helen,” climbing into the window of a speeding passenger coach. 
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This is how it is done—at forty 
# miles an hour,they say. In the ma- 
chine areAgnesVernon and Her- 
bert Rawlinson, Universal players, 
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Two hilariously funny scenes-—a street-car being 

wrecked by a steam locomotive, and Billie 

Ritchie scrambling atop a ten-story building— 
both for L-Ko comedies. 





Two thousand dollars’ 
worth of shoes were 


borrowed for this “‘set.” 


< 





’ 
Photograph by James 
& Bushnell, 
Seattle 


OW closely do photoplay standards 
of manly beauty approximate those 
of everyday life? Here are some portraits eee Fiend, 
of movie idols which will help you an- | 


swer the question for yourself. i Sane 


villain -foiler. 


Py 


eoertheag © x’ 
ebeen mea a 
ves COR OR, “ * 
ee a 
6 wens 6 
} +2464 + 
oeee aun? “9 ‘ Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
fhshoueh by Lutzel, Los  aeatite 


Hal Cooley, of Signal films. J. Warren Kerrigan. Oh, girls! 





Photograph by Floyd, 
New York 

Jack Sherrill is a 

Frohman photoplay 

professional hero. 

Observe him 


above. 


And he’s a villain — a 
heavy villain at that! Jack 
Richardson (at right), of 
American films, claims to 
have been killed more times 
than anyone else on 

the screen. 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 


George Fisher, a Triangle hero. 


Below: E. Forrest Taylor wins the heroine 


regularly in American photoplays. 
Fnotograph by Carpenter, Santa Barbara 





José Collins is using 
her comic-opera 
voice on the 

screen. 

Photograph 


by White, 
NewYork 
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June Caprice, a new Fox film star, takes 
her pleasure piscatorially — also when 
there’s a camera around. 


Ann Pennington, the Ziegfeld ‘Fol- 
lies” favorite, having be- 
come a film feature for 
the Famous Players, 
begins making up for 
the part—no fair way 
for a “Follies” gazelle. 
y 


- 
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The first of a new 
GREEN BOOK 
series by Alan Dale— 


“Some of My 
Unique 
Experiences’’ 


Julia Marlowe — 
A Famous Career 


By Alan Dale 





famous career from its 

demure and unheralded 
start to its triumphant and self- 
imposed finish; to have seen the 
bud unfold and the full-blown rose 
achieve its glory; to have savored 
the beauties of that career in all 
their variegated splendor, and per- ~ 
sistently to have reveled in it all; 
and to have blazoned forth this 
pleasure to the world—that has 
been my unique experience. 

At least, I can recall no other 
such occurrence in the lives of my 
contemporaries. 

The definite retirement from the 
stage this season of Julia Marlowe 
gave me a sensation of wither and 

ae wilt ; it oppressed me with the pain- 

Photograph by ful realization of finality. The fare- 
ae well poem that she read “To Shake- 
Julia Marlowe as Ophelia. speare’s Women” possessed more than 
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T have watched a world- 
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See 
ME. 
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Julia 
Marlowe 
and E. H. 
Sothern as 
they are 
to-day — 
Mrs. 
Sothern’s 
latest 
picture. 












mention is that 
never once in my 
life have I met 
Miss Marlowe. 
I have chat- 
ted seri- 
ously, hu- 
morously, 
cynically, 
characteristic- ©" 
ally, with hundreds of 
her contemporaries, 
but the actress whose 
- career I Mi 
have. lived . y4cdowe 
through . twenty-eight 
from start years ago— 


‘ as Julia in (pat 
to finish I “The - 








was due to 
her dislike 
for the “‘in- 
terview.” 
That must 
have been it, for I 
cannot attribute the 
fact to my-own diffidence. 
From Tottie Coughdrop to 
the Immortal Sarah, I have 
busily bee’d, but Miss Mar- 
lowe was reluctant. We 
never met. It is unlikely 
that we ever shall. 

















































never met. Hunchback.” Let me sentimentalize, 
Why? I do please. It is a mood, and 

k Photograph : ° * . 
not know.  covmishted eae it will pass, but while it 






Possibly it "New York lasts it is worth indulging. 
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I am not at all sure that the end of any- 
thing is more pathetic than the begin- 
ning, but when one has realized both, 
a mood is at least pardonable. 

I see myself, countless ages ago, 
young, enthusiastic, thirsting to “make 


goad,”. and addicted to the pastime of - 
not only chronicling the events of the. . 
theater but of securing news of the - 


people attached to it. 

One afternoon, in that extremely 
long ago, my record of events was slim 
and quite unsatisfactory. I felt the un- 
easiness of that journalistic condition. 
As I pondered uncomfortably over it 
all, a chance acquaintance hailed me. 

“Come into the Bijou Opera House 
this afternoon,” he said. “It’s a sort 
of trial matinée. Some girl is making 
her début. It may be worth a para- 
graph if you’ve nothing better on hand.” 

“What’s the play?” I asked. I did 
not ask, “Who’s the girl?” 

“ “Ingomar,” was the reply. 

I remember that I sighed at the futil- 
ity of “Ingomar.” Débutantes insisted 
upon that sort of thing,—either that or 
“Romeo and Juliet,’—and it was hard 
to say which was the worse. But I 
needed copy—and mine not to reason 
why. So to the Bijou Opera House I 
went at the appointed matinée hour. 
Even that theater has gone the way of 
all downtown theaters. 
Stores occupy its site, and in a few 
years even its name will have been for- 
gotten. 


"THE débutante was the quite unknown 
Julia Marlowe. It was told me in 
the usual gossipy way that she had 
been carefully coached by a relative 
whose name I cannot accurately recall 
at this moment. Possibly it was Dow, 
but I am not quite certain. There was 
the usual sort of audience, made up of 
stragglers and doubters, to whom “In- 
gomar” was rather a_ severe trial. 
Strangely enough the tiresome old play 
was watched with an almost unprec- 
edented interest, and not the slightest 
sensation of boredom was experienced. 
Ihave my own record. I am proud 
of it. I hurl it in the face of those who 
declare ihat critics never detect real 
talent at its dawn. To be sure, I did 


It is no more. ° 
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not write columns about this furtive 
début of Julia Marlowe, for at that’time 
I was merely paragraphic, but—let me 
dig out my utterances. 

“The young dramatic débutante,” I 
wrote (and please note the style) , “loves 
to inflict long-suffering audiences with 
praiseworthy impersonations of Juliet 
or Marguerite Gautier or Rosalind, on 
the principle, it is to be presumed, that 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Such débutantes do not hesitate to court 
comparison with the finest actresses on 
the stage. It is surprising, therefore, 
but it is none the less true, that Julia 
Marlowe, who appeared for the first 
time yesterday at a matinée at the Bijou 
Opera House, scored an undoubted 
success. In fact, so charming was the 
personality of this young girl, and so 
naively pretty was her impersonation of 
Parthenia’s role, that the audience re- 
mained seated until the end of the hack- 
neyed play. 

“Miss Marlowe, who cannot be much 
more than nineteen years old, is a 
dainty little woman, with large, lus- 
trous eyes, a shapely head and a bright, 
intelligent, though not strictly pretty, 
face. It seemed impossible to imagine 
that she was a novice. Her acting was 
finished, her gestures absolutely without 
awkwardness, and her voice clear and 
true. Miss Marlowe had everything 
against her, but the principle disadvan- 
tage against which she struggled was a 
ghastly, awe-inspiring company. With 
the exception of Frank Evans as Jngo- 
mar, Miss Marlowe’s company was ab- 
solutely worthless. Mr. Leslie Allen 
gave a fridiculous impersonation of 
Myron, and looked more than grotesque 
in his soiled tights and tunic, while Miss 
Waldron as Theano was equally laugh- 
able. But Miss Marlowe. achieved a 
wonderful success, not at all marred by 
her unworthy support.” 

That was all—absolutely all. The 
year was 1887. Miss Marlowe had 
appeared elsewhere, quite undetected, 
but this was her initial New York ap- 
pearance, the start of her career, the 
first rung in the ladder of success. Iam 
very proud of that record. I am glad 


to rout it from its musty obscurity on 
my shelves. 


It was my chronicle of 




















the first metropolitan appearance of a 
woman whose name has since become 
known in every town and village of the 
United States. It was not a half- 
hearted notice, was it? There was no 
beating about the bush, and hemming 
and hawing about it, was there? 


JULIA MARLOWE—A FAMOUS CAREER 
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patra” at the opening of the New Thea- 
ter. 

I have never missed one play that 
she has produced. My records of Julia 
Marlowe would fill one splendid volume, 
dating from that ancient matinée in the 
theater where shops and business of- 


BSG a En 








Photograph by Wuite, new York 


“It is surprising, therefore, but it is none the less true, that Julia Marlowe, who appeared for the first time yester- 
day at a matinée at the Bijou Opera House, scored an undoubted success.” So wrote Alan Dale thirty years ago. 


OT one word of what I wrote nearly 
thirty years ago (I wonder why 
women hate to be fifty? I think it is 
perfectly gorgeous) have I ever with- 
drawn, or desired to withdraw. I can 
“truthfully say of this actress, as I can 
say of no other, that I have acclaimed 
her in everything that she has ever 
attempted, with the sole exception of 
her appearance in “Antony and Cleo- 


fices now stand. Some of her plays 
have passed into the discard, but I can 
recall them in their minutest detail— 
such offerings, for instance, as “Count- 
ess Valeska,”—who remembers that?— 
“Colinette,” “The Cavalier,” ‘The 
Goddess of Reason,” “For Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,’ “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” “Barbara Frietchie” 
and “Hunchback.” 
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The career that I watched in its 
silent, stealthy efflorescence is over. It 
ended quite as mysteriously as it began. 
There was no heraldry of ostentatious 
farewell, or capitalized interest in final 
performances. Julia Marlowe withdrew 
with a farewell to Shakespeare’s women 
who had lived and pulsed through her 
art. And art it was, with none of the 
comic paper’s significance of the word. 


The fair Ophelia from the flood 

Waves a nale hand in parting sign’; 
Flaunts Kate the Curst—in rebel mood, 
Weeps Cawdor’s Queen incarnadine. 
Sad Juliet sighs—her love divine 

By cruel stars forever crossed; 

Here Imogene flees Cymbeline— 
Sweet ladies I have loved and lost. 


[- was Colonel R. E. J. Miles who 

first “toured” Julia Marlowe. I was 
chummy with the entertaining man who 
first managed her. He bore the strange 
name of Ariel Barney—a combination 
of the fantastic and the Hibernian. It 
was always Mr. Barney who, in those 
ancient days, forbade my coveted chat 
with Miss Marlowe. 

So Julia Marlowe has to me been a 
mystery—a delightful enigma that I 
have never solved. One loves the 
enigmas one never solves! There are 
so very few of them. Perhaps if she 
had ended her career with the popular 
statement that she yearned to sit on a 
honeysuckie porch and darn socks for 
the rest of her life, to say nothing of 
catering artistically to the needs of Mr. 
Sothern, all that I have written might 
seem more prosaic. 

Somehow or other, I cannot resist 
the idea that she has left me. Having 
been there at the start as well as the 
finish, perhaps. a word of recognition 
as a swan song might not have seemed 
amiss. This is not a lamentation. I 
have simply followed her in her race, 
as the man on the bicycle follows the 
sprinter, who has no particular interest 
in him. But the bicycle irks when the 
race is over. 

For you see, it is really quite im- 
possible to eliminate a tinge of the 
morbid from an experience such as this. 
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If Miss Marlowe’s career had been con- 
ventional ; if she had merely played her 
allotted time with no particular éclat, 
and had retired into private life in-the 
due order of things, then I could write 
rather frivolously and frothily about it 
all. One could laugh at the little sub- 
terfuges, at the dexterous appeals of 
publicity, at the utterances of the trans- 
parent interview, and at the thousand 
ingenuities practiced by the usual actress 
in her attack upon the will-o’-the-wisp 
of popularity. In the case of the Divine 
Sarah, for instance, what writer who 
has followed her through her career, or. 
as much of it as his years warranted, 
but could prate of her exquisitely 
artistic treatment of the joys of 
newspaper fame. 


OTHING of this sort has ever oc- 

curred in the stage life of Julia 
Marlowe. I have never sampled a wisp 
of extraneous gossip; the woman, off 
the stage, has been a myth. I have 
seen her at the play, and have scarcely 
recognized her. She has done nothing 
but act, and act om the stage. I do not 
possess a line of her handwriting. I do 
not own a portrait that she has auto- 
graphed. 

To me, it is all very extraordinary, 
and as I have said, uncanny. The 
young enthusiast who reads this will be 
interested, and will probably say to him- 
self: “I’m going to start and watch a 
career from its inception to its finish. 
It takes thirty years. Well, I’ll start 
to-day.” It is not at all likely that he 
will carry out “his plan. The case of 
Julia Marlowe is not in the least usual. 
The case of the critic who stays for so 
long is not in the least usual. The com- 
bination must be curiously rare. In 
nine cases out of ten, the actress lasts 
longer than the critic. She cannot turn 
to other things. Sometimes—he can 
and does. 

Of course, if Miss Marlowe were— 
not Miss Marlowe, I should say that 
her retirement was a bluff, and that she 
would return, as they nearly all dos» 
I cannot say it. It will not be. 


There will be another of Mr. Dale’s interesting and authoritative articles 
in the next—the October—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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When Alameda Boomed 


MR. MASTERSON BECOMES A PRO- 
MOTER AND A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 


By Chester T. Crowell 


OR literary purposes no room 
F | should have more than three 

J walls. We will therefore re- 
move one wall from the cheery living- 
room of the Chicago house occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Masterson, and 
invite your attention first to Mrs. 
Masterson. She is one of those apple- 
dumpling women, with big blue eyes 
that have never lost a baby stare, 
framed in a wealth of golden wavelets, 
curls and other things in fashion. Mrs. 
Masterson’s idea of greatest trial and 
tribulation was a poky musical comedy 
or a balky automobile. 

Beside her was Robert Masterson 
himself, handsome as the villain in the 
melodrama, engaging, and possessed of 
a great ambition to turn his wife’s mod- 
est fortune into at least ‘a million 
dollars. In fact, he had just outlined 
his plan for performing that very feat 
when, to his astonishment, she ob- 
jected. 

“My dear girl,” explained Robert 
impatiently, “with sufficient advertising 
I can sell a lot in the Sahara Desert to 
a North Sea whale.” 

“But I didn’t want to sell my prop- 
erty,” interrupted his wife. 

“And I didn’t sell it.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I mortgaged it for fifty thousand 
dollars,” he answered. 

“Robert,” she pleaded, “you know I 
didn’t want you to mortgage it.” 

“T am doing this,” he answered. 
“You have nothing to lose. If I fall 
down on the deal, everyone will say I’m 
a rascal and insist that you return to 
your. father and live prosperously ever 
after. We can live on the rents from 
your property, but I wont have it so. 








I’d rather risk the whole thing. I’m the 
person who’s taking chances.” 


IS wife had become accustomed to 

such reasoning. She made no 
reply. Anyway, property is just prop- 
erty, she reasoned, and all men like to 
be lordly. Moreover, Robert was ac- 
counted a shrewd business man. Mrs. 
Masterson’s resentment waned grad- 
ually as she watched her husband, a 
perfect physical type, vain, fond of 
good clothes and ornament, but a man 
among men, poring over the pages of a 
big, plain, black book. Mr. Masterson 
broke the silence. 

“Here’s a good one, Mary,” he said. 

“Good what?” she asked. 

“Good county,” replied her husband. 
“That census book came to-day. Get 
down the map of Texas and tell me the 
names of the counties around this one.” 
Mrs. Masterson took the atlas from its 
shelf and obeyed. He wrote the names 
of the counties as she called them out. 
Her husband labored through a volume 
of the census report, and then he inter- 
rupted her reading by calling oyt 
cheerily : 

“That’s the place for us, all right. 
Everyone is well off—own their own 
homes ; and the county seat is Alameda, 
with twelve thousand population. 
Alameda sounds good, eh?” 

“The town for us?” repeated his 
wife. 

“That’s what I said. Don’t you re- 
member the plan I told you about? We 
leave for out there as soon as we can 
pack. We are going into the promoting 
business. We'll promote Mr. and Mrs. 
Masterson first and the rest of the com- 
munity next, if it behaves well.” 
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Mrs. Masterson gulped. Then she 
smiled and began packing. During the 
remainder of the evening there were 
stirring events in the flat. Mrs. Mas- 
terson’s idea of the way to meet a situa- 
tion like this was to hope everything 
turned out all right, and let it go at 
that. 

“T’ll tell you, little girl,” Robert said, 
as he piled toilet articles into a suit- 
case, “I’ve used up more good gray 
matter making five or six thousand a 
year than most of these wise old mum- 
mies use making a million. And the 
difference is all in the capital we operate 
on.” He stopped to make a gesture 
with a safety razor. “I’ve been playing 
marbles, and they’ve been playing 
finance. I’m going to show some people 
who have been calling me a ‘bright boy’ 
how to play the game.” 

They took down pictures, emptied 
bureau drawers, and altogether had a 
fine time—such a time that Mrs. Mas- 
terson, whose soul was far from mer- 
cenary, forgot all about the mortgage. 


FIVE days later Mr. and Mrs. Master- 
son, appearing to plain little Ala- 
meda like two fashion pictures that had 
stepped from their pages, alighted from 
the train, receiving bounteous atten- 
tion from the Pullman porter. Among 
the sunburned workaday crowd about 
the depot and passenger station of Ala- 
meda, they stood out in bold relief. 
Mrs. Masterson picked her steps and 
sniffed contemptuously when she caught 
a view of the lordly manner in which 
her husband was surveying the crowd 
and pretending not to notice its interest 
in him. He was suggestive of capital, 
from patent-leather shoes to spectacles. 
They drove to the village hotel and 
engaged four rooms, which Mr. Mas- 
terson referred to as a suite, much to 
the discomfort of the proprietor. 
“Who d’ye reckon they be?” the 
proprietor asked of his clerk, book- 
keeper, assistant manager and _bell- 
boy. That personage assumed an ex- 
pression calculated to convey the idea 
that he was thinking deeply, and re- 
“Huh, some pumpkins, all 
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the hotel dining-room was large. It 
enjoyed the late arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. Masterson thoroughly, especially 
when one of the well-dressed strangers 
asked for the menu and the other 
person of mystery ordered mineral 
water and wine. Among other present 
was the publisher, owner, business man- 
ager, managing editor and cub reporter 
of The Alameda Star. He was also a 
member of the Legislature and followed 
right after the Baptist minister in the 
list of prominent citizens. Coming to 
the table at which Mr. and Mrs. Mas- 
terson were being served, he introduced 
himself and smoked with Mr. Master- 
son after dessert. It was against the 
rules, but what is a poor hotel-man to 
do when.one person has the best one- 
third of all the good rooms in the 
house? Mr. Masterson remarked be- 
tween puffs that he was merely looking 
for a good investment in a live town. 
He was delighted with Alameda, and 
the editor was therefore delighted with 
him, because not everyone was de- 
lighted with Alameda, and The Ala- 


meda Star had to “boost” for the 
town. 
After dinner the editor proudly 


piloted the new arrival through the dust 
and over creaky board walks to the 
little box which housed the First State 
Bank & Trust Company of Alameda. 
While the cashier and the editor gulped 
a duet, the new-found capitalist de- 
posited certified checks for forty-five 
thousand dollars, thereby becoming the 
bank’s largest depositor. 

This formality over, the editor and 
his charge went forth for a stroll about 
the city, while the cashier rushed to the 
telephone to call up the president of the 
bank. 


F Mr. Masterson had not known 

small Western towns he would have 
been astounded at the collection of 
rural citizenship which doffed hats and 
permitted lower jaws to drop when he 
returned to the hotel lobby. 

“Are introductions in order?” he 
called out to the proprietor, who was 
busy checking up his cigar-case. 

Mine host had been earnestly wish- 
ing that crowd bad luck, but they were 


























members of the Alameda Commercial 
League, and so he permitted his wishes 
to perish unproductive and risked find- 
ing those four front rooms vacant. 
The Commercial League was a power 
in Alameda. The question brought him 
infinite relief, and he took more kindly 
to his guest than ever. While the mem- 
bers of the League had come in their 
capacity as leading citizens to wel- 
come Mr. Masterson, they also had 
various propositions to offer privately 
and would be glad to see him again. 

Mr. Masterson looked them over 
and picked for future reference Dave 
Westman, aged fifty, whose facial ex- 
pression suggested that David Harum 
would have lost his shoes trading 
horses in Alameda. Mr. Masterson 
liked that highly developed sixth sense 
in the small town’s leading citizen, 
known as cupidity. Moreover, Dave 
Westman had land to sell. 

Two hours later Mr. Masterson was 
in the office of Dave Westman. Dave, 
attired in black coat of the model of 
1812, and a broad-brimmed black hat, 
looked over his glasses at the suave, 
well dressed and obviously well fed 
man in front of him. Then Dave took 
good aim and hit dead center of a 
wooden box of sawdust which took the 
role of cuspidor in a corner of his bare 
office, about eighteen feet away. 

“Howdy,” said Dave. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” answered Mr. 
Masterson. “I’m ready to look at that 
thousand-acre tract.” 

Dave poked in the pile of dusty 
papers on his desk, picked up one and 
rose—after taking his buggy-whip 
from its position on the small, rusty 
iron stove. “I’m yer man,” he said 
cheerily. 

“Any water on that land?” asked 
Masterson as they drove through the 
dust of a narrow road lined with mes- 
quite bushes and cactus. 

“There’s one ol’ well,” replied Dave, 
peering at his companion out of the 
corner of his eye, “but the water is 
kinda bad tastin’. The cows drink it. 
It makes the ticks fall offen them, and 
they git fat on it.” 

Mr. Masterson pricked up his ears. 
“What does it taste like?” he asked. 
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“Like rotten eggs smells,” answered 
Dave simply. 

The drive over that thousand acres 
of cactus and mesquite was merely to 
discover that it was level. Mr. Mas- 
terson had evolved his plan when he 
heard of the well. Not knowing how 
to find fault with the land, he kept still. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked 
Dave, when they had returned from 
the dust of the road to the tobacco 
fumes and depressing barrenness of the 
office. 

“What do you want for the stuff?” 
asked Masterson. 

Here was evidently a shrewd buyer. 
It would be advisable to count on com- 
ing down about five dollars an acre. 

“T set ten thousand dollars as the 
price for that land,” responded the 
prominent citizen of Alameda. 

“Write a deed,” snapped the stranger, 
drawing forth his check-book. 


ERSPIRATION broke out on Dave 

Westman’s forehead. Such actions 
were unprecedented in Alameda. He 
suggested that they walk over to the 
bank together. Being already the 
largest single depositor, Mr. Master- 
son was greeted cordially; the check 
for ten thousand dollars was cashed, 
and the bank’s notary “acknowledged” 
the deed. 

“Well, may the coyotes gnaw my 
bones,” swore Dave, as he wended his 
way back to his office. “And to think 
I lived to be beat on a land deal. I 
could ’a’ got fifteen dollars an acre 
just as well as ten dollars. 

That evening a bottle of the foul- 
smelling water started on its way to 
the office of James R. Calvert, of Chi- 
cago, a chemist—but what is infinitely 
more important, a personal friend of 
Mr. Robert Masterson. The bottle 
was accompanied by a characteristic 
Masterson note: 


Analyze this junk and give me a list 
of the diseases it will cure. Make it 
about twenty. 


In the meantime, Mr. Masterson hov- 
ered much about that well. He bought 
‘an automobile and paid cash for it. 
Also he paid his hotel bill a month in 
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advance, and fairly scandalized Ala- 
meda by throwing away cigar-stubs 
three inches long, while at meetings of 
the Commercial League. 

Six days later Mr. Masterson’s mail 
brought a brief note from James R. 
Calvert: 


This water is excellent for washing 
clothes, except that it will have a tend- 
ency to turn them yellow. What are you 
up to? Am coming down. 


“You're a rotten chemist,” declared 
Mr. Masterson three days later, all his 
dignity thrown to the winds as he 
grasped the hand of the scholarly-look- 
ing Calvert, attired in somber garb, 
vastly illuminated by a pair of twinkling 
blue eyes. 

“Yes?” drawled Calvert. 

“Yes,” snapped Masterson. “Any 
first-class chemist will find what you 
want him to find in water as full of 
things as that I sent you.” 

“What are you up to—a health re- 
sort?” asked Calvert. 

“Correct,” answered Masterson. 

“What kind of a hotel can you put 
u ‘kh 
“Oh, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“Good! T’ll lease that. 
what I’ve been looking for.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
asked Masterson. 

“T’m going to cure the multitude,” 
answered the chemist, with burlesque 
grandiloquence. ‘Let me tell you some- 
thing about the multitude. The multi- 
tude works or dances itself sick, and 
then wants to be cured with a pill or 
water or something purchased at so 
much per. Now, what the multitude 
really needs is fresh air, exercise, diver- 
sion, rest and pleasant environment. 
But you will never make a success tell- 
ing anything like that to the multitude. 
Now, this rotten water of yours is just 
what I need, because it’s harmless and 
there really is a lot of fine sulphur 
water in Texas. The multitude is 
committed unalterably to the water. 
Therefore the real cure will be inci- 
dental, and the common people will 
guzzle this nose-torture of yours night 
and day, since they insist.” 


This is 
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“Fine!” exclaimed Masterson. 

“Now, you make out a list of the 
things that water will cure and give an 
interview to The Star. And remember 
you were brought down here by me to 
examine the water.” 

“Let’s adjourn to the office of The 
Star,’ agreed the chemist. 


"THE Alameda public had already 

read the details of the purchase of 
that thousand acres and heard rumors 
of the cigar-stubs. It was prepared 
for anything. 

“Well, durn my skin,” quoth Dave 
Westman when he picked up The Star 
that afternoon. “Who'd ’a’ thought 
that water would cure anything? But 
I might ’a’ knowed better when I seen 
what it done to them ticks. I’m wise 
in Alameda, but I’m a yearlin’ when it 
comes to tradin’ with them Chicago 
Yankees.” 

Things began to happen rapidly in 
Alameda. Five young men were em- 
ployed to copy all the names on the 
assessment-rolls of Alameda County 
and the four surrounding counties. A 
humble and obliging carpenter, who 
said he could build a frame office build- 
ing for two thousand dollars, was 
promptly given a check, and an attack 
of heart disease, and told to go ahead 
and put it near the well. The Com- 
mercial League was told it could col- 
lect two thousand dollars from the 
public-spirited Mr. Masterson if it 
would raise a like amount to “boost” 
the town. Also the town was told Mr. 
Masterson would build a hotel to cost 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and a bath-house and sanitarium to cost 
one hundred thousand dollars. Then a 
public announcement was issued in a 
full page of The Star that the contract 
to grade forty miles of streets and lay 
out a park of ten acres was about to 
be let. 

And it was let. In ten days all the 
idle teams in the county were working 
on the streets of the new city addition. 
Then a dyspeptic-looking man from 
Chicago, who wore thick eyeglasses, 
called at the hotel and departed with a 
contract to spend twenty thousand dol- 
lars in an advertising campaign to make 
























known the discovery of “the most won- 
derful waters which lavish and loving 
Mother Nature ever poured from the 
earth.” ~ 

When in the office of The Star a few 
days later, to make an advertising con- 
tract, Mr. Masterson remarked: “And 
you might say as a matter of news that 
until the bath-house and hotel are com- 
pleted the public will be welcome to 
take all the water from the well.” 

For some ten years that well had con- 
scientiously been turning out hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of water a day, 
most of which had evaporated. But 
the generous offer of the benevolent 
and progressive Mr. Masterson moved 
the public to gratitude. When his auto- 
mobile stopped among a group of the 
country folks at the well the following 
day he was greeted with cheers. 

By dint of much effort the Commer- 
cial League raised two thousand dol- 
lars; this, the additional two thousand 
dollars from Mr. Masterson being 
added, made a fund of four thousand 
dollars which was expended for book- 
lets and postage and the salary of the 
secretary of the Commercial League, 
who was employed at the suggestion 
of Mr. Masterson. Also being recom- 
mended by Mr. Masterson he included 
in the League’s booklet generous men- 
tion of the health-resort plans. He 
began a campaign for a city beautiful at 
the suggestion of Mr. Masterson, with 
the result that palms, rose bushes, vio- 
lets, cement sidewalks and such inno- 
vations as Dave Westman had never 
dreamed possible sprang up on every 
side. 

Mr. Masterson himself, when not 


occupied with civic matters, was 
appointing agents in surrounding 
counties. 


One sultry afternoon he received 
word from the carpenter that his office 
building was completed. He sent word 
to the editor of The Star to “release 
the ad’.” This ad’ announced in 
letters eight inches high the price of 
lots as three hundred dollars and the 
terms ten dollars down and ten dollars 
a month, no interest and no taxes. 
Telephone messages to near-by county 
seats caused other newspapers to 
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blossom forth similarly with full and 
double-page ad’s about beautiful Hope- 
ville Addition. 


HE climax was reached. For the 
* first time Mr. Masterson felt nerv- 
ous. He went to his room at the hotel 
and paced up and down. His wife was 
not there. He recollected that she had 
not been there very often. When she 
came in flushed and perspiring, but 
happy, he smiled, pleased with her in- 
genuity in finding something to do. 

“What are you doing to keep busy ?” 
he asked. 

“I’m missionary society-ing,’ she 
answered, smiling. ‘“Aren’t they the 
dearest, simplest old fools in the world? 
I just love them all. And Bob, dear,”— 
patting his cheek, ‘““—I want twe hun- 
dred dollars to help buy the ground for 
the new parsonage.” 

“Nothing doing, Mary. 
replied. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired in 
alarm. 

“T’'ll give them a site. Tell them they 
can have two lots.” 

“Well, but I wanted the money.” 

“We’ve shot our wad,” answered her 
husband. 

“Haven’t we any money?” 

“We haven’t.” 

“But what are we going to do 

“We're going to get some presently. 
In the meantime, you just give them a 
site.” 

“But you must tell me all about this, 
Bob,” persisted the frightened little 
woman. “What have we been doing 
with our money, and where are we 
going to get some more?” 

“We have been putting on a city addi- 
tion,”. he replied, “and city additions 
cost money. We are now offering 
choice lots at the ridiculously low figure 
of three hundred dollars each. We 
have one thousand acres, eight twenty- 
five-foot lots to the acre, allowing for 
streets and the park, making eight thou- 
sand lots at three hundred dollars, or 
two million four hundred thousand 
dollars in all.” 

“Bob!” exclaimed his wife. 
did that land cost you?” 

“Ten thousand,” he replied calmly. 


Sorry,” he 
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“Do you think that’s honest?” 

“Well, I don’t get all of that by any 
means, my dear.” 

“Will they buy the land?” 

“My dear girl, they can’t keep them- 
selves away from it with a block and 
tackle.” 

“Well,” replied his wife thought- 
fully, “I don’t know anything about it. 
I'll give the parsonage site, eh?” 

“That's a good girl,’—kissing her. 


OR two days Mr. Masterson waited 

expectantly at his office—and noth- 
ing happened. He sent out letters of 
inquiry to his agents. He _ received 
from the advertising agency great sacks 
of newspapers carrying his advertise- 
ments. He looked them over, and 
waited. Then he went back to the hotel 
and smoked the last twenty-five-cent 
cigar in the box. Strolling down into 
the lobby, he met the genial and appre- 
ciative proprietor. 

“You’ve got to take two of those 
lots,” he said, laughing. 

“T'll take four,” responded his host, 
“and what’s more, every one that does 
business with me buys lots.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” replied his 
favored guest, drawing forth the blank 
contracts. They were promptly signed, 
the lots being picked from a blue-print 
on the wall of the lobby. 

“You leave me about twenty-five of 
them contracts,” suggested his host. 

“What’s more,”—leaning forward, 
Mr. Masterson whispered,—‘“you get 
the regular agent’s commission.” 

“T credit forty dollars on your bill for 
this month,” said the hotel proprietor, 
opening his ledger. 

Now, his wealthy guest hadn’t 
thought of this phase of the sale, but 
assented readily. What he wanted was 
cash to jingle in his pockets. Just at 
that moment he was the poorest citizen 
in Alameda. 

“Here’s where you become a dirt 
peddler,” he mumbled to himself, and 
sauntered forth in the glare of the semi- 
tropical sun. The bank officials took 
ten; the secretary of the Commercial 
League two; the carpenters who built 
the office building each took one. In 
fact, everyone who met the bland and 
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prosperous Mr. Masterson immediately 
became impressed with the insig- 
nificance of a ten-dollar bill. Even the 
hotel waiter bought one. At the close 
of the day Mr. Masterson returned 
from his foray with two hundred dol- 
lars in cash in his pocket, and received 
twenty-five contracts from the jubilant 
hotel proprietor—but no cash, the first 
payments being the commission. 

In his morning mail the following 
day were five letters containing ten dol- 
lars each for five payments on lots. 
Contracts were mailed out. Armed 
with little cash but good prospects, 
Masterson employed ten imported sten- 
ographers and the work of mailing out 
letters to the list of property holders 
began. Three days later two hundred 
sales came in by mail from agents. The 
first skirmish was won. 

Men and women began to crowd into 
Alameda in search of the waters of 
health. They were provided with tents 
near the well, for which they paid 
rent. P 
There remained one detail, however, 
to make the victory complete. Mr. 
Masterson again ventured into the 
barren office of Dave Westman. 

“What people need, Dave,” he began 
familiarly, “are homes. Now, I’m not 
in the home business. I want to give 
you a chance to make money. You 
dealt squarely with me. You buy fifty 
lots—” 

“T don’t want any lots,” growled 
Dave, who was still bemoaning the 
money he might have made on that 
same land. 

“Listen,” urged the newly prominent 
citizen: “you buy fifty lots for cash 
and build fifty houses. I'll give you 
any lots you want. You can make five 
hundred dollars apiece on those houses. 
That’s twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and it’s easy picking. I’m making a 
place famous, and you make the profits. 
I’ll give you until to-morrow to decide. 
If you don’t do it, I will.” 

From his dingy, dust-covered desk, 
piled high with yellow papers, all in 
disorder, Dave looked at the newcomer 
with a feeling akin to alarm. While he 
was recovering his composure, Mr. 
Masterson departed. 






































F,NGROSSED with the morning mail 
of a big real-estate business the 
following day, Masterson did not notice 
the unobtrusive entrance of the quiet 
Dave Westman. There was no doubt- 
ing the look in Dave’s eye. Moreover, 
the men on the ground had gleefully 
reported that “old man Westman” had 
been out there asking if the tent-colony 
would buy or rent houses. Without 
salutation or preliminaries Dave drew 
a pencil across fifty lots on the blue- 
print; then he wrote a check for fif- 
teen thousand dollars, while Masterson 
wrote the contracts. 

“You'll make big money on that,” 
said the dealer in land, as he used the 
blotter. 

“I’m buying five acres for five thou- 
sand dollars more than I sold one thou- 
sand acres, you pirate,” retorted Dave 
as he retreated. 

For two months Mr. Masterson en- 
joyed the occupation of opening letters 
and removing checks. Then payments 
began to pour in from persons who had 
purchased their lots from agents, the 
agents having received the first pay- 
ment as commission. Clerks were em- 
ployed to assist in the work of deposit- 
ing checks. Another two months later 
telegrams were sent to all agents, an- 
nouncing that Hopewell Addition was 
sold out and to accept no more con- 
tracts. A hundred or more strayed in, 
but the money was regretfully re- 
turned. 


"THE entire population turned out 
that afternoon, when news of the 
sale of the last lot was received, to cele- 
brate the occasion. The editor made a 
speech which was a remarkable disser- 
tation on the greatness of Robert E. 
Lee and the future prosperity of Ala- 
meda. The affair was entirely extem- 
poraneous and closed with three cheers 
for Masterson, as the courthouse 
cannon was dragged across the plaza 
for the firing of a final salute. 
Through the sweating, laughing, 
dust-covered crowd in the hotel lobby 
Mr. Masterson good-naturedly elbowed 
his way and found rest in his own 
rooms. His wife, clad in a kimono, 
sat looking out the window, wonder- 
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ing at the unaccustomed animation in 
Alameda. 

“What have you been doing now?” 
she asked. 

“Celebrating,” he replied. “We’re 
through now. We’ve got enough to go 
to Europe. Is my little girl tired of 
Alameda ?” 

“Don’t forget that mortgage,” she re- 
minded him. 

“That’s paid,” he replied. 

“Bob, I do wish you’d explain all 
this business to me,” she exclaimed 
perplexedly. “I can’t make head nor 
tail of it.” 

“All right, dear,” he replied, catch- 
ing her hand and drawing her toward 
him. “We've sold seventy-five hundred 
lots, and with those who don’t make 
payments, and lots we gave away, we 
are getting in payments from seven 
thousand lots. That’s seventy thousand 
dollars a month.” 

“Bob!” she interrupted. 

“Now, wait a minute. We’ve spent 
one hundred thousand dollars on 
streets; ten thousand dollars on a park 
and flowers; and will spend two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for a 
hotel and one hundred thousand dollars 
for a bath-house. Agents’ commissions 
and office expenses amounted to three 
hundred thousand dollars, and extra 
advertising and so forth brought the 
total toa million. Now, seven thousand 
lots at three hundred dollars brings 
two million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; so we’ve only got about a million 
out of it—and, of course, the hotel and 
bath-house.” 

Mrs. Masterson struggled with the 
figures, and then gave it up. 

“Let’s go back home,” she said. “I’m 
tired of it all.” 

“All right,” responded her husband, 
tossing another of those long cigar- 
stubs out of the window. 


FoR a month they reveled in the 
sights of Chicago, the theaters, 


cafés, and even the noise. Mr. Mas- 


terson inspected plans for the hotel and 
bath-house and let the contracts, much 
to the delight of Calvert, who could talk 
of nothing but curing the multitude. 
One month later, returning from a 
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brief trip through the East, Mr. and 
Mrs. Masterson, now of Alameda, de- 
cided to visit Alameda. Mr. Master- 
son telegraphed the news ahead. 
Night’s kindly shadows calmed the 
angular lines of the Alameda freight- 
depot as they stepped from the train. 
Their arrival was the first signal for 
cheers ‘that reverberated over the 
prairie. A short procession of automo- 
biles covered with bunting bore them 
in triumph to the big hotel. The wind- 
ing paths of the park were covered with 
pink myrtle. Amid banks of almost 
sickeningly sweet-scented tropical flow- 
ers they took their seats in the banquet- 
hall of the new hotel, and looked down 
the long vista of white linen, red 
flowers, cut glass and brilliant electric 


lights. | When the crowd filed in, Cal- 
vert sat next to Mr. Masterson. 

“How’s’ everything?” asked the 
latter. 


“House is full,” was the response. 

“Curing them?” 

Calvert’s blue eyes twinkled with 
merriment. “Just simply beats the 
{dickens how I cure ’em,” he gurgled. 

Many speeches, more remarkable for 
enthusiasm and sincerity than elo- 
quence or grammar, brightened the 
occasion. The last speaker was Dave 
Westman. He told the story of his 
land deals, much to the delight of the 
crowd. “But I made mine on them 
houses,” he chuckled. “And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, what we need in 
the enterprisin’ metropolis o’ Alameda 
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is manufacturin’. We need another 
cotton-gin and a creamery.” 

“Oh, Bob, give them a gin and cream- 
ery,’ coaxed Mrs. Bob. 

“Any money in gins and cream- 
eries ?”’ asked Bob of Calvert. 

“Whole wads of it,” replied the 
chemist. 

“Mary, if I put in a gin and creamery 
here, we'll have to live here a year,” he 
warned. 

“Well, I don’t care,” answered his 
wife. “No one pays any attention to us 
in Chicago, and’”—smiling, but with 
tears in her eyes—“I was president of 
the Home Missionary Society here.” 

“Is the editor of The Star here?” 
sang out the deep voice of Mr, Mas- 
terson. 

“Here,” piped the editor. 

“Well, announce for me to-morrow 
that I’ll build a gin and a creamery at 
once.” 

Men jumped on their chairs to wave 
napkins. They shouted and stamped 
their feet and yelled his name. 

As the crowd drifted out of the 
banquet-room, Mrs. Masterson put her 
hands on the shoulders of her beloved 
Bob and looked up at him with tears 
in her eyes. 

“Aren’t they just the most lovable 
people in the world?” she asked. 

“Good people,” he affirmed. 

“But Bob, now you let business alone. 
I’m afraid it corrupts your morals.” 

“Business, Mary, has nothing to do 
with morals,” he replied. 












Not by natural inclination is the waiter so polite; 

His gracious manner’s merely a disguise. 
The true and only reason why he tries to serve you right, 
Is shown by the expression in his eyes. 
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Another story the ‘like of which is found 
only in THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Man Who Loved Humanity 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM AS AP- 
PLIED TO SNIPE THE YEGGMAN 


By Ray 


Who wrote ‘‘Coke,”’ ‘‘Props,’’ 


IELDEN called himself an 
| B | Anarchist. It was a_ boast 
| rather than an admission. 


Pressed for details, he might modify 
his boast by the explanation that he was 
a philosophical Anarchist. One who 
listened attentively to his further ex- 
position of the difference between a 
philosophical Anarchist and a plain 
Anarchist, probably would gather that 
the former talked, while the latter 
threw bombs. 

Now Belden, though an Anarchist, 
was not a monster. He was an ideal- 
ist. He was a dreamer, a great dreamer. 
He loved humanity, even its dregs. 
He saw the world through no smoked 
glasses. He saw the misery, the sor- 
row, the unhappiness—and the sorrows 
of the world had broken his heart and 
had made of him a dreamer—and his 
dreams had made of him an Anarchist. 

It was a wonderful dream, a noble 
dream, but where Belden fell short was 
his failure fully to distinguish between 
the dream and the real. Let a man hug 
to his heart a dream, for many, many 
years; let this dream be with him 
always, waking and sleeping; let him 
live the dream—and by and by that 
man will forget that what he hugs 
to his heart is but a dream; for 
him the boundaries of the dream- 
world and the world of grim reality 
will fade. 

So Belden dreamed his dream of the 
‘day when humanity would purge its 
heart of vileness and vice and selfish- 
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ness, when the brotherhood of man 
would be fact, when every man would 
love his fellow as himself. And then 
there would be no need of law and rule 
and rote. And at the last there would 
be the final fellowship of man, in a 
free community, untrammeled by cus- 
tom or law, each seeking the good of 
the other—in a word, anarchy. 

Belden believed .these things, and 
when at night in little groups of his 
fellows he would put his dream into 
words, his face would glow with the 
pure fire of prophecy; his eyes would 
burn with the flame of devotion to a 
losing cause, 


T FIRST Belden’s creed was as 

narrow and as clearly defined as 
that of his Calvinist ancestors. But as 
he grew older, while the dream was no 
less real, his love for the world grew 
greater, and his creed broadened, be- 
came kindlier. It excused rather than 
condemned. 

The virus of radicalism had _ first 
touched Belden at Harvard when he 
became a member of the Harvard So- 
cialist Club. Then he had read Proud- 
hon and Max Stirner—and behold! 
here was an Anarchist. 

And at first, in the frenzy of his new- 
lighted devotion, he must be a flame 
sweeping from the land the evil which 
he so clearly discerned. But Belden 
was not of the stuff of which great 
leaders are made; and so in time he 
sank back into what he and his fellows 

















described as a state of passive resist- 
ance. 

When he left college, he had intended 
to write. He did write, for a year or 
two. But publishers were cold. None 
of them seemed willing to encourage 
the young Shakespeare to the extent of 
paying him real money in return for 
the right to print what he wrote. So, 
perforce, he abandoned hope of a 
career in that direction. He had an 
annuity of a couple of thousand a year 
left him by an aunt who had paid his 
way through college. This took care of 
the material side of life, and so he 
called himself a writer and lived among 
the groups of philosophical Anarchists 
that cluster on the edges of Washington 
Square. 

Nightly they foregathered, in the 
room of one of them, or in a German 
beer saloon or in an Italian restaurant 
or Greek coffee-house. And for all of 
them the great business of life was to 
dream. Always there was great talk 
of the Cause, and men were not 
ashamed of tears in their eyes as they 
dreamed the great dream aloud. 

And since they were Anarchists, 
since they boasted that they were 
Anarchists, albeit of the philosophical 
variety, it was foregone that they 
should come into closer and closer 
touch with those other groups which 
also boasted that they were Anarchists 
but said nothing of philosophy. 

These others were also dreamers, but 
they had visions of spreading their 
dream over the world with fire and 
sword and bomb and bullet. These 
were of a different breed from Belden 
and his friends. These were hot-eyed 
Italians, some of them with a price on 
their heads on two continents; deep- 
voiced, bearded Germans with the fire 
of incipient insanity burning in sunken 
eyes under shaggy, lowering brows; 
quick-voiced, volcanic Russians with 
the marks of knout and bullet and knife 
on their backs and in their hearts. 
While Belden and his kind talked of 
Proudhon and Kropotkin and Stirner, 
these others pounded the table and bel- 
lowed of Lingg, of Parsons, of Briesica. 
And some of them in their attics 
worked long over strange retorts and 
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villainous fumes, and periodically blew 
themselves into the hereafter. 

“Mistaken,” said Belden and _ his 
group, “but dreamers of the dream, sin- 
cere, earnest, daring all—and therefore 
of us.” And thereupon Belden and the 
rest contributed to defense-funds, 
signed protests, hired lawyers and 
pulled. the strings of their influence 
when the law gripped these more radi- 
cal dreamers who were not content but 
to dream and teach and talk. 


ELDEN came from an old New 

England family. Whenever he had 
occasion to mention it, he added that 
he had come a long, long way. Some 
of his ancestors had been lawmakers; 
many more had been lawyers; others 
were instructors in the great universi- 
ties of America and England; and 
some had donned the cloth of the min- 
istry. All of Belden’s instincts directed 
him toward a Puritanical morality. It 
had taken long and careful fostering 
of his few and weak radical tendencies 
to develop them into anarchism. Bel- 
den was essentially honest,—he would 
have starved before he stole,—and yet 
night after night he preached the “im- 
morality of property” and praised those 
of the criminal underworld who had 
broken away from law and convention 
and taken to thievery. 

He had a horror of violence. If he 
had been wronged, his first natural 
impulse would have been to appeal to 
the law. Then he would have remem- 
bered that he was an Anarchist, had 
nothing in sympathy with the law, and 
would have suffered in silence. And 
yet he journeyed to Chicago one spring 
to make the principal address at the 
unveiling of a statue erected in memory 
of the Haymarket Anarchists who were 
executed for throwing a bomb into a 
platoon of police and killing a score of 
them. 

At their nightly conferences Belden 
and his fellow-philosophers considered 
all the wrongs and all the problems of 
the world, discussed them, gravely 
righted the first and solved the latter. 
Literature, femininism, unemployment, 
birth-control, art, criminology—they 
had received their degrees in all. 





Be 














Crime, they decided,—Belden with 
them,—was but the “manifestation of 
an economic maladjustment.” In any 
event the criminal himself wasn’t to 
blame. Naturally, holding these beliefs 
and maintaining relations of a sort with 
the more radical elements of the revolu- 
tionists in New York, among whom 
were many criminals, Belden and the 
other “philosophers” from time to time 
came into intimate contact with crim- 
inals. The contact was emphasized by 
the fact that these criminals, having 
met Belden through underworld chan- 
nels, regarded him as “safe” and talked 
freely before him. So in time, Belden, 
though he had 
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he told it, “a five-spot in stir for snuff- 
ing a drum down in Missou.” That is, 
he had just finished serving a five-year 
sentence in the Federal penitentiary for 
blowing a safe in a country post office 
in Missouri. As the time for Snipe’s 
release was drawing near, a former 
partner of his had written to him, 
instructing Snipe to come to New York. 
Saggattari’s was named as the rendez- 
vous. But while Snipe was on his way 
up from Moundsville prison, the former 
partner was unfortunate and unwise 
enough to be sent to the workhouse 
for thirty days for begging. So there 
was no “pal” to meet Snipe at the end 
of his journey. 





never in his 
life deviated a 


“QO Belden dreamed his dream of the day 


But Snipe 
found Saggat- 
tari’s and blun- 








hair’s - breadth 
from the pre- 
cepts of either 
the criminal or 
the moral codes, 


when humanity would purge its heart of 
vileness and vice and selfishness, when the 
brotherhood of man would be fact, when every 
man should love his fellow as himself. And 
then there would be no need of law or rule or 


dered in, tired, 
worn, hungry, 
and sat there 
cursing his luck. 








had a select, if 


After midnight, 


small, circle of rote. And at the last there would be the as the streets 


acquaintances 
among the crim- 
inals who fre- 





final fellowship of man, in a free community, 
untrammeled by custom or law, each seeking 
the good of the other—in a word, anarchy.” 


grew less 
crowded and 
therefore less 
safe for the 








quented the dis- 
trict which lies 
to the south of Washington Square. 


ANP all of these facts paved the way 

for the crossing of the destinies of 
“Snipe” Morgan — beggar, hobo and 
yegg—and Frederick Belden—descend- 
ant of New England aristocracy, Har- 
vard man, writer. Belden first met 
Snipe at Saggattari’s. Saggattari was 
a little, fiery Tuscan who owned a res- 
taurant much frequented by radicals 
who wanted to escape from the bogus 
Bohemian atmosphere of the more 
respectable places. 

Saggattari had strange customers 
aside from Belden and the others. 
Shifty-eyed young Italian crooks fore- 
gathered there. From time to time, 
since crime is the most cosmopolitan 
thing in all cosmopolitan New York, 
they brought their Anglo-Saxon fel- 
lows in crime to the little restaurant. 
Saggattari’s became known as a “safe 
joint.” 

Snipe Morgan had just completed, as 


petty crook and 
beggar, others of Snipe’s kind began to 
drift into the restaurant. Snipe knew 
none of them, but the interchange of 
a few of the more famous names of 
crookdom and the ease with which 
Snipe reeled off the villainous, unin- 
telligible argot of the “yegg” soon 
proved him “right.” It was not long 
until the word that a man just out of 
prison, broken, helpless, hopeless, had 
crept to Saggattari’s for succor and 
for shelter, went from table to table. 
It reached Belden and a few of his 
friends who were sitting, dreaming as 
usual, over a bottle of wine. All their 
sympathies instantly were aroused. 
Here, in the person of Snipe, was 
point to their arguments. Here was 
weight to their contentions. Snipe’s 
case justified all their assumptions of 
a knowledge of criminology. 

The world was against this- weak- 
ling. Society had demanded repara- 
tion for the wrong that Snipe had 
done. He had given that reparation 




































—five long, bitter, weary years of it. 
And even now society’s thirst for venge- 
ance was not glutted. Would it take 
Snipe back into its body? Would it 
forget and forgive? It would not, 
answered the group of amateur 
savants—but they would. 

Society, and not Snipe, had sinned, 
and then society had savagely turned 
on Snipe and punished him for what 
it itself had done. They told Snipe 
as much after they had invited him 
over to their table. Snipe looked at 
them dully. What kind of “nuts” 
were these, he wondered. Well, so 
long as they paid for the brandy and 
food, he would listen to their ravings. 
But they might as well have talked 
Sanskrit for all that Snipe understood. 
Out of all the tangle of argument and 
commiseration he grasped one sen- 
tence, that in which they assured him 
that they did not consider him guilty. 
Snipe hastened to set them right. 

“Yuh don’t get it,’ he told them. 
“T snuffed the drum, all right, an’ 
grabbed the rattler outa the burg. I’d 
ha’ made the blow, all right, but I 
gits full o’ coke, an’ the bulls grab 
me.” 

And now it was Snipe’s turn to talk 
Sanskrit. He translated for them 
when he saw their stares of incom- 
prehension, and at last they under- 
stood that Snipe admitted having 
cracked the safe and had made his es- 
cape on a freight-train. Going on a 
cocaine debauch, however, he was 
arrested. 

But he went on: 

“T was guilty, all right, an’ they 
wasn’t nothin’ else for them to do but 
send me up. But that judge wouldn’t 
ha’ needed to pin that five-spot onto 
me. About three, now—that’ud ha’ 
been about right.” 


NIPE, it will be seen, suffered no 
illusions regarding himself or his 
calling. He failed utterly to see his 
defiance of the law in the same light 
that Belden and his fellows saw it. 
But all this was unprofitable frank- 
ness on Snipe’s part, or at least so Bel- 
den and the others regarded it. Theirs 
to do the talking and Snipe’s to listen 
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and serve as an illustration and a hor- 
rible example. Since they had taken 
Snipe’s destiny into their charge, it be- 
came necessary to consider measures to 
secure for him food and shelter until 
they had rehabilitated him and obtained 
work for him. By common impulse 
they all turned to Belden. He was the 
only one with money enough to feed 
anyone besides himself. Belden never 
was known to fail. 

In Snipe’s case, Belden arranged that 
the ex-convict should remain at Saggat- 
tari’s for a time. On the morrow, 
Snipe, with Belden’s help, was to take 
up the search for work. 


[N the days that followed, Belden 
labored with Snipe. He tried to find 
the good that he assured himself must 
be latent in Snipe. He tried to arouse 
the man to a sense of his own impor- 
tance in the scheme of things. But 
Snipe’s brain couldn’t encompass it. 
Food, women, drink, crime, prison, 
money—these elemental things the 
mind of Snipe could grasp. He could 
conceive them. When Belden talked of 
such things as duty, responsibility, 
brotherhood,—in words of one syllable, 
too,—Snipe only walled his eyes at him 
and grinned. ; 

They talked; they ate together in 
Saggattari’s. In time Belden gathered 
that Snipe was the son of a laborer in 
a mid-Western city, had been often in 
trouble as a boy and finally had been 
sent to a reformatory. He ran away 
and took to tramping. For years he 
was the protégé of various tramps and 
at last arrived at the dignity of tramp- 
dom himself. From hobo he developed 
into a yegg. He admitted begging in 
cities, and from time to time blowing a 
safe in the country districts. He in- 
sisted that he “never had a chanst.” 

But if Belden was not entirely satis- 
fied with his venture, Snipe was in a 
far worse predicament. Belden was 
furnishing him with an easy living, and 
he could not bear to think of going 
back to the road while it lasted. But 
Belden constantly was talking of work. 
He seemed to take it for granted that 
Snipe was anxious to find a job. Bel- 
den seemed to regard work as some- 
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thing eagerly to be sought, something 
to be regarded highly, as precious. 
Snipe knew better. Work was a last 
resort. Under most circumstances 
even jail was better, Snipe was still in 
possession of his intelligence ; therefore 
he would under no circumstances go to 
work. But Snipe had to struggle des- 
perately to avoid being brought face 
to face with his enemy, work. In that 


event he would have to make a belated 
statement of his convictions. 


That 
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Of all criminals the yegg is the least 
romantic, the most despised. He has 
no pride of craft. He always is a 
drunkard, usually a drug-fiend and 
always a beggar. In his heyday he is 
one of the “hard-boiled people,” as the 
yegg safe-crackers term themselves; 
but soon he becomes too lazy, too 
drink-sodden, to rise to the effort requi- 
site for even this labor, and so seeks a 
larger city and becomes a beggar ex- 
clusively. 





“IN 
I, 


him and grinned.” 





The Two of Them—Belden and ‘‘Snipe’’ Morgan 


the days that followed, Belden labored with Snipe. He tried to 
e assured himself must be latent in Snipe. He tried to arouse t 
of his own importance in the scheme of things. But Snipe’s brain couldn’t encompass it. 
Food, women, drink, crime, prison, money—these elemental things the mind of Snipe 
could grasp. He could conceive them. When Belden talked of such things as duty, 
responsibility, brotherhood,—in words of one syllable, too,—Snipe only walled his eyes at 


oe the good that 
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would be the end of easy living at Bel- 
den’s expense. 

Snipe regarded Belden as harmlessly 
insane. He was as far from under- 
standing Belden as Belden was from 
understanding Snipe. 

Snipe was a yegg. He was one of 
that great nation in America that calls 
itself “john Yeggdom.” It is a clan 
more secret than any secret society, 
more mysterious than any tribe of sav- 
ages, more dangeraus than any band of 
outlaws. The yegg is a safe-blower 
and a beggar. 

In the winter he comes to the great 
centers of population. Here he begs 
abjectly for a living. He lives in filthy 
lodging-houses and eats at the lunch- 
counters of barrel-houses. In the sum- 
mer he takes to the brake-rods and 
bumpers of the freight-trains. Now 
and again he drops off a freight-train 
in some quiet country village. An hour 
or two after midnight the quiet sud- 
denly is shattered. The villagers leap 
from bed, seize trusty shotguns and run 
to the post office and general store. 
They find the post-office safe is a 
twisted mass of junk, and the stamps 
and cash it once contained are gone. 
John Yegg has called. 


ANP this was Snipe. Belden labored 

earnestly with him. Belden him- 
self was an atheist, but when he learned 
that Snipe was by way of being relig- 
iously inclined, he took him to one of 
his friends, a clergyman, for spiritual 
advice. Snipe thereafter regularly 
attended a mission maintained by this 
clergyman. ; 

Belden did not attempt, after one or 
two failures, to discuss his philosophy 
with Snipe. Belden was astonished to 
find that Snipe believed sincerely in the 
law. He expected to find Snipe bitter 
toward the detectives, the jurymen, the 
judges, the wardens and prison guards 
at whose hands he suffered. But not 
Snipe. 

“Those guys all has to do what 
they’re doin’,” he laboriously explained 
to Belden. “If it wasn’t for them an’ 
the laws, this’d be th’ ’ell of a place. 
Nossir, Mr. Belden, w’en I gits caught 
after pullin’ a job, I knows I got some- 
thin’ comin’ to me. I can’t kick. See? . 


“But,” he added bitterly, “I don’t see 
w’y I don’t git a chanst, w’y these peo- 
ple that has jobs don’t give me one.” 

And then, as soon as he finished, he 
saw his mistake and cursed his clumsi- 
The last touch was an error. 


It 


ness. 























was his task to keep Belden’s mind as 
far from the dreaded job as possible, 
and here he was reminding him of it! 
Snipe saw that his season of plenty on 
Belden’s bounty was nearing its end. 
Any day Belden, who was hunting a 
job assiduously, might find it. Better 
for Snipe to go now than to be driven 
away after he turned down proffered 
work, He wanted to keep Belden and 
Belden’s liberality as a kind of reserve, 
to be drawn upon in seasons of need. 

So Snipe began to talk sullenly and 
despairingly of his failure to firid work. 
He hinted to Belden that since he could 
not hope to live on the charity of his 
friend for the rest of his life, the old 
paths of crime were all that were left 
him. A few days of hints, and then 
one night he put it up to Belden 
squarely : 

“Mr. Belden, they wont give me a 
chanst. I’m through. I know a little 
burg about one hundred and fifty miles 
up the State that I’ve had in mind for 
eight years now. I’m goin’ to snuff the 
drum in the post office. I aint gettin’ a 
square deal, an’ I’m goin’ to take it.” 

Belden believed sincerely that Snipe 
was a wronged creature. In justifica- 
tion of this belief he would have 
pointed to the fact that for two months 
Snipe had tried to find honest work, 
and had failed. Belden had sought 
earnestly for work for Snipe and, in 
fact, had induced several of his friends 
to offer Snipe a place. Snipe had suc- 
ceeded, however, in discouraging his 
prospective employers, with a single 
interview. Therefore Belden believed 
that society had definitely cast Snipe 
out. He had confidence enough in 
Snipe’s ability as-a safe-blower to 
believe he could rob the post office he 
had in mind, and escape. Now, thought 
Belden, was the time to show his prin- 
ciples were real beliefs of everyday life 
and not mere fair-weather theories. 
For years he had been preaching revolt. 
Did he mean it? He thought a minute. 
He did. He put his hand on Snipe’s 
shoulder. 

~“All right, Snipe! 
luck to you.” 

Then Snipe told Belden a little more 
of his plans, the name of the village, 


Go! And good 
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of the construction-camp where he ex- 
pected to steal his dynamite, of the 
hobo-camp where he expected to boil 
out nitroglycerin from the dynamite. 


NIPE blew the safe as he had 

planned. Three days later he was 
arrested in the back room of a West 
Side saloon in Cleveland, and returned 
for trial. He was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury and arraigned before United 
States District Judge Francis P. Bol- 
land and a jury of twelve men, tradi- 


‘tionally good and true. 


The result was a certainty from the 
start. Snipe never had a chance, even 
in the opinion of his own attorney, a 
youngster of the bar appointed to 
defend him. But Snipe, who had 
pleaded not guilty, insisted upon taking 
the stand to plead with the judge. So, 
since it was his right, and since his 
pleas might move the judge to mitigate 
the sentence even if Snipe failed to 
move the jury, his counsel put him in 
the witness-chair. 

Snipe had thought long and deeply 
through the days he had lain in jail 
awaiting trial. And ever his mind had 
turned to Belden. Who was it had 
induced him to. commit this crime? 
“Belden,” was the answer. Who had 
urged him on? “Belden,” was the 
answer again. And Snipe was sincere 
in his belief, 

Belden had visited Snipe in jail. The 
philosopher had tried to induce Snipe 
to declare his guilt, put the blame on 
society, which had refused him a living, 
and then to defy court and jury to do 
their worst. Snipe had refused and 
had become eloquently vituperative in 
reviling Belden. 

The court reporter found it quite 
impossible to record the flood of argot, 
of reproaches, of hysterical pleas that 
Snipe showered upon court and spec- 
tators when he took the stand. But 
Judge Francis P. Bolland understood 
this: 

That Snipe had discussed the details 
of his planned crime with one Freder- 
ick Belden, and that Belden had offered 
one or two suggestions to aid in the 
commission of the crime. 


That Belden had repeatedly urged 
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Snipe to commit this, as well as other, 
crimes. 

That Belden was an Anarchist; that 
he had no regard for the law. 

“That guy’s dangerous, Judge,” de- 
clared Snipe in closing. “He don’t 
believe in God nor nothin’. He don’t 
believe in jails or pens nor nothin’ like 
that. He’s an Anarchist.” And with 
this last denunciation, outraged virtue 
in the person of Snipe Morgan could 
do no more. He rightly judged that 
he had reached his climax, and stopped. 


[MMEDIATELY upon the close of 

Snipe’s testimony, Judge Bolland 
ordered that Frederick Belden be 
brought into court on a bench warrant. 
The warrant was made out and signed, 
and a post-office inspector sent out to 
find Belden. The latter had not attended 


the trial, being called to Boston to , 


look after his aunt’s estate. 

The jury found Snipe guilty, and 
Judge Bolland deferred sentence. That 
night Belden was arrested at his home. 
He spent the night in jail. The next 
day he was arraigned before a United 
States Commissioner and held for the 
grand jury. Judge Bolland had already 
suggested to the District Attorney that 
he take the case before a special grand 
jury which was then sitting. The fol- 
lowing day the grand jury returned an 
indictment charging Frederick Belden 
with conspiracy to rob a United States 
post office. David Morgan, alias Snipe 
Morgan, was indicted on a similar 
charge. 

Belden was dazed by this sudden leap 
of the law. Shortly after his arrest he 
was about to send for an attorney, a 
friend of the Belden family who had 
handled his aunt’s estate. Then he 
recalled that as an Anarchist he could 
have no dealings with the law or law- 
yers when it was only his own liberty 
that was concerned. It was a struggle. 
It is a tribute to Belden’s adherence to 
principle that he refrained from seek- 
ing bail and determined to defy the 
court when arraigned. The stern, un- 
compromising conscientiousness of 
the Beldens which had made them mil- 
itant Puritans was now making Fred- 
erick Belden a militant Anarchist, and 
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seemed to be in a fair way to make 
him a convict too. 


N a week Belden was called for trial 

before Judge Bolland. The trial was 
brief. Belden was tried jointly with 
Snipe, who pleaded guilty. Belden 
refused to plead, and a plea of not 
guilty was entered for him. He too 
took the stand. If he had kept off it, 
he would have been dismissed, for 
there was only Snipe’s evidence against 
him, and Snipe was an accomplice in 
the eyes of the law. 

Belden defiantly, and despite re- 
peated admonitions from the Judge for 
his manner, told of what he still 
thought was Snipe’s two-month search 
for work. He told of Snipe’s and his 
own growing bitterness. And then, 
under questioning of the District Attor- 
ney,-he stated that he and Snipe had 
discussed the robbery before it was 
committed. He admitted that he had 
suggested two or three points that 
Snipe had overlooked. 

The jury acted quickly and smoothly, 
as became their goodness and truthful- 
ness. They found Belden guilty. 

Judge Francis P. Bolland was often 
described in the public prints as an 
exemplar “of the best traditions of the 
Federal judiciary.” He lived up to 
those traditions that day. His address 
in sentencing the prisoner at the close 
of the trial is still regarded as one of 
the oratorical gems of American juris- 
prudence. At its close he sentenced 
Belden to five years at hard labor in 
Leavenworth prison. 

Belden is there yet. 


NIPE was summoned for sentence 
on the two charges—robbing a post 

office and conspiracy. Judge Bolland 
declared that Snipe had been made a 
victim and led astray into the byways 
of vice by a superior but vicious mind. 

The court sentenced Snipe to five 
years on each charge, the sentences to 
run concurrently. 

Then he suspended both of Snipe’s 
sentences, because Snipe had been Bel- 
den’s dupe. Snipe signed a promise to 
report to the court every month; then 
he walked out of the courtroom—free. 
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“Robinson 


Cat, Je? is always cast for boy parts. 


The answer is simple enough: 


Kitty Doner in P EOPLE ask why Kitty Doner 

















she prefers them. 
“If the police weren’t so sharp-sighted,” said 
Kitty Doner only the other day at the Winter Gar- 
den, “I’d abandon skirts altogether, even for the 
street, and wear boys’ duds.” 

She is a child of the theater. Her parents, Joe 
and Nellie Doner, were old-time variety perform- 
ers, dancers both. When Kitty was born, her 
mother, retired from active stage-work, was ward- 
robe mistress at the Hippodrome. She first 

entered vaudeville, did Kitty, and then musical 
Shconanatin 12 ji comedy, and was later engaged to support Al 
oye ee tem Jolson, in whose companies she has remained 

some years. She always dances—and smiles. 
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Playtime 
For | 
Player-Folk | 


WHEN THE SUM- 
MER HEAT SENDS 
THEM SCURRYING 
TOS Fee COs 
OF THE COUNTRY 


Photograph 
by Mishkin, 
New York 
Marguerite 
Leslie at 
her sum- 
mer home. 


\ 


A bird's-eye view of Siasconset, Long Island, the largest summer colony of actors in America. 
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Rose Stahl 

(at left) 

preaches 

and practices 

wood-sawing : 

as an all- Picteaniols 
around exer- copyrighted by 
cise. Here mag 
she is shown « 

at her coun- Laurette Taylor at 
try home at her country home 
Old Gorge, ; at Larchmont, Eng- 
New York. : land. 


a Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York ™~ 
bh Margaret Illlington at her country home at Harmon-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Ann Murdock at her home in Bronxville, 
New York. 


NY 


Above: Maggie Teyte, the opera 
singer, has not only a summer 
home but an orchard as well. 


te 


Digby Bell and William Thompson arguing 
about the merits of golf-balls: ai Siasconset. 











\ Siasconset has a water-wagon among its many summer 
™~ attractions, and here Joseph Kilgour is shown driving 
it. The absence of passengers should be noted 
particularly. 


“Bob” Edeson (at 
left) prefers deep- 
water swimming. 
Here he is shown at 
his summer home at 
Sag Harbor, getting 
ready to row out to 
deep water. 












Above: Julia Dean (at right) and 
her sister at Miss Dean’s country 
place overlooking the Hudson River. 
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Fannie Ward on 


WHY HER INTER- 
EST IN THE THEA- 
TER HAS WANED 





| ANNIE WARD 
F is cunning. There 
isn’t any other 

word for it. I suppose the 
dictionary or a book of syn- 
onyms would give forth 
some stiff old Latin or Greek 
word to describe her, but it 
simply wouldn’t. 
She’s cunning 
—that’s the 


: | 
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What is 
more, Fan- 
nie Ward is, in 
the movies and in 
real: life, _exqui- 
sitely cunning, to my 
_ Mere way of: thinking—which 
is remembering at the same time, 
remembering it soberly, albeit won- 








Photograph by Hoover Art Company, 
Los Angeles 
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Unexpectedness 


By Miles 
Overholt 


deringly, that she’s the mother 
of a girl as big as she is, a girl 
I'll wager is no less than six- 
teen. 

Can you grasp that—Fannie 
Ward a mother? Can you think 
of a sixteen-year-old young 
lady walking up to her and say- 
ing, “Mamma, I’d like to make 
some fudge,” or some such 
thing? There! I knew you 
couldn't. 

And, in the manner of say- 
ing, she bubbles over with 
youth, just as she looks all that 
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husband, at 

their Los 

Angeles 

home. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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is youth. Just to show you she hasn’t 
grown up and never will,—I hope she 
never will,—she still yearns for that 
surprise in life. For instance, we were 
talking one day about the films. 

“Do you know,” she demanded, “what 
I like best about them?” 

Of course, I didn’t. 

“Tt’s the unexpectedness,” she said. 

So there’s no use worrying; she'll 
not grow up very soon, thank good- 
ness ! 

“Tn the theaters,” she went on hastily, 
“in the theaters you rehearse plays for 
from two to six weeks; then, if it is a 
success, you play it night after night, 
matinée after matinée, never changing 
a move, yesture or expression of the 
face or voice. So many steps bring you 
to such and such a place; for such and 
such a line you get a laugh, and for 
another you perhaps get a tear. It all 
becomes cut and dried—tiresomely 
mechanical. 

“During the end of ‘The Marriage 
of William Ashe’ in London and the 
same with my long run of ‘Madame 
President’ in New York, I was con- 
stantly doing the same thing six or eight 
times a week, and it nearly drove me 
distracted. I felt that if I couldn’t do 
something different I would scream 
some time from nervousness. Can you 
imagine how trying it would be to do 
the same thing over and over and over 
again—trying to do it each time as if 
it were spontaneous -and natural? 

“But here it is different. You never 
know what’s coming next. You re- 
hearse a scene until it is right, and then 
do it before the camera; then you start 
on something else. A man may die in 
your arms on Monday, and the bullet 
with which he is shet may not be fired 
until the following Friday. I have 
opened a dvor on the first of the week 
and have not entered the room until 
three or four days later—or perhaps I 
have done several scenes in the room 
before I ever opened the door to enter. 
One is constantly on the alert and wait- 
ing for the unexpected. 

“T have shed bitter tears over the 
death of my father, while Father was 
sitting beside the camera smoking a 
cigarette and watching me do it, and 


at that time Father had not been pho- 
tographed even as getting sick. 


‘| HAVE found that I can really do 
something besides play comedy since 
I have been in pictures. I thought at 
first that I was essentially a comédienne, 
but Director De Mille decided that I 
could play emotional roles, and I learned 
that I could do it—learned that I was 
better in those’ parts than in comedy. 

“I have found out more about my- 
self. I have found that I feel much 
better getting up early in the morning 
and working hard in the sunshine all 
day than I did when I idled around my 
room in the hotel and worked for only 
a couple of hours at night in the theater. 
I have found that every move, every 
expression, before the camera has to be 
absolutely perfect or that unwavering 
eye of the lens will catch it and make 
you appear ridiculous on the screen. 

“When I first thought of the photo- 
drama I had an idea that scenes were 
taken in a haphazard sort of a way 
and that you simply walked through an 
incident and had it photographed. But 
I had a rude awakening in my first pic- 
ture. Every scene was rehearsed even 
more carefully than it is for the stage. 
Ont the stage you can be a little careless, 
because your audience is from twenty 
to fifty feet from you, but with the 
motion-picture camera you are rarely 
more than fifteen feet away from your 
audience and sometimes only three or 
four—and when your face is magnified 
three or four times, you cannot slight 
a single movement. 

“T have signed a contract for an- 
other year’s engagement in the films. 
When I left for the East in the spring 
I felt that I was tired of motion-pictures 
and that I would return to the stage. 
My husband and I had hardly been in 
New York two weeks before I began to 
realize that motion-picture work was 
pretty nice, after all. We had numer- 
ous offers to return to the footlights, 
and I even read several plays with a 
view to appearing in them, but I found 
that my interest in the theater had 
waned, and I began to long for my Los 
Angeles home. 

“So I signed up for another year. 
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“T don’t expect 
to give up the the- 
ater entirely. I feel ‘ym 
now that I can take 
a vacation from it for 
a year, and after that 
I should be able to 
stand a year or 
two of the 
monotony. 
But you 
never can | 
tell—I may 
be spoiled for 
the theater 
entirely after an- 
other twelve months 
of this work in the 
photoplays. 

“And I really don’t 
care very much if I 
should be.” 





So there’s no use worrying; 
She'll not grow up very 
soon, thank goodness! 
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Fanny Ward is won- 
dering ifthe “movies” 
are likely to spoil her 
fortheregular theater. 











Ambition, Aged Fifteen 


ALICE COX ISN’T PASSING 
UP MUCH OF ANYTHING 








PEAKING of ambition, attend for a 
S | trice: Here is Alice Cox. She is fifteen. 
1} She has been playing in James K. Hack-. < 
ett’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.” She has played 3 
many parts on the stage and in the films. So— 
She wants to be a great actress. (She’s studying for 
that.) She wants to be a great classic dancer. (She’s 
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studying Greek 


dancing, too.) She «4 all 
wants to be a violin- Ms 
ist. (She’s been << 
studying for it ever since 

she was six.) She wants to 
write poems and stories and 


illustrate them herself. - 
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Yet, as he reviewed his part, 
J_* I David Guillame did not see 
how he could have followed any other 
course. If he had given warning of a 
tarantula crawling at large, he would 
not have been frowned upon as an in- 
former; and Phil Trenwith, though 
human, was a tarantula. Still, the 
matter left an ugly taste in Guillame’s 
mouth. It killed the aroma of the 
Havana he was ostensibly enjoying, as 
he sat with his feet propped on the low 
window-ledge of his solidly furnished 
brokerage office. 

On the desk behind him, neatly piled, 
were the issues of a morning news- 
paper for the week past. The oldest in 
date of issue contained a brief item, of 
interest perhaps to not more than half 
a dozen people. The body of an aged 
truck-gardener, Nicholas 
name, had been found at the bottom of 
his own well. There was no mystery 
about it. The half-rotten timbers 
forming the railing evidently had given 
way under his weight. 

This, if Guillame had followed his 
first impulse to remain silent, would 
have been the last of the affair. In- 
stead of which—sensational headlines, 
detestable notoriety, hints of business 
jealousy! Guillame shuddered. The re- 
puted wealth of the man he accused, as 
well as his own prominence, had to a 


| IT was an ugly affair, surely. 





A Fool About Norah 


WORKING ON THE THEORY 
THAT YOU NEVER CAWN 
ERUST SOME WOMEN 


‘The Yellow Suit-case” 
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the 


considerable extent 
newspaper interest. 

Into his frowning contemplation of 
the opposite sidewalk, three stories 
below, was interjected the creak of his 
private-office door; then followed the 
soft thud of the latch as it fell back 
into place. 


augmented 


HE broker did not turn. His con- 

fidential clerk was the only man 
who could enter without other audible 
evidence than the creaking of the 
door. 

“Kennedy,” observed his employer, 
still without looking around, “I was 
just thinking about your case. After all, 
why not give yourself a good jolt and 
settle matters one way or the other?” 

His glance, as he turned from the 
window, rested on an individual dis- 
tinctive for nothing except his resem- 
blance to a dried apple and the sugges- 
tion in his manner of:a valet. 

“You must have your little pleasan- 
try, Mr. Guillame. Ah—hum—the 
District Attorney called up to say he 
would be over immediately.” 

“Hang the District Attorney.” The 
remark was made in a tone of resigna- 
tion rather than of anger. 

“I informed him you would be en- 
gaged for half an hour.” 

“The devil you did!” 

“Yes sir. A lady, who does not give 
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her name, is waiting. She mentioned 
the Trenwith affair, so on my own re- 
sponsibility—”’ 

“Quite right,” interrupted the broker 
crisply. “Show the lady in. By the 
way, — as he turned his back on the 
clerk,—‘‘what sort of a person did you 
say she was 2” 

Kennedy, his hand on the doorknob, 
paused judicially. “I should venture 
to term her—not unattractive,” was his 
cautious reply. 

“J feared as much. Have a care, 
Kennedy, have a care! Don’t become 
confused by the lady’s charms and 
stumble over the carpet. You realize 


the danger—” 
“Yes sir. Very good! Very humor- 
cus indeed, sir!’ With which exhibit 


of dutiful enthusiasm Kennedy silently 
effaced himself. 


Not even the customary creak an- 

nounced Kennedy’s going. Noting 
which, Guillame inquiringly swung 
about. The doorway framed a picture 
that completely justified the clerk’s 
dryly judicial comment, “not unat- 
tractive.” 

Blinded by the glare of the street, 
Guillame, as he arose, at first merely 
took in the general effect of exquisite 
femininity. His first step toward the 
visitor, however, was accompanied by 
a start. 

“Norah Vane!” 

She had seemed: uncertain of her wel- 
come. Her voice was tremulous, though 
controlled, as her exquisitely gloved 
hand rested for a moment in his ex- 
tended palm. “I am at least glad you 
haven’t forgotten me, David.” 

“Forgotten—of course not!” His 
slight air of bluster suggested lack of 
ease, even if he had not further be- 
trayed himself, as he indicated the com- 
fortable visitor’s chair beside his desk, 
by a flow of light conversation. Had 
he been perfectly at ease, he would 
have forced his visitor to do the talk- 
ing. 
“You took me all of a sudden,” he 
explained, dropping into his swivel 
chair. “I glanced around to learn why 
that rascal Kennedy had failed to close 
the door—and there you stood. Pecu- 


liar chap, Kennedy—never makes an 
unnecessary sound. Some time ago I 


evolved the theory that he must have 
swallowed a quart of nitroglycerin in 
his youth—supposing he had a youth— 
and that the fear of exploding accounts 
for his excessive care. When I feel 
especially mean, I torture him by 
execrable witticisms on the subject. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he more than half 
believes I’m serious.” 

He paused. His visitor was looking 
at him with a disconcertingly blank ex- 
pression. 

“How are you, Norah, anyway?” he 
rather lamely concluded, abandoning 
his forced air of ease. ‘How and 
where have you been since we—” 

“Is it necessary to bring up the 
past?” she inquired. 

Her large, deep brown eyes met his 
with a frankness that was almost bold. 
He pondered the question before reply- 
ing bluntly : 

“As far as I am concerned—no.” 

“That’s the only sensible viewpoint,” 
approved his visitor. “I was a silly 
flirt who didn’t know a real man until 
I had lost him. But the past is dead.” 

“Utterly. So now for the present. 
My clerk mentioned the Trenwith 
affair. Surely you have nothing to do 
with that disreputable business.” 

A flush mantled her clear cheeks, and 
her eyes did not this time look up to 
nieet his. She had withdrawn one of 
her gloves and seemed intent on 
stretching it to twice its normal Jength. 

“You were the one who saw—who 
told the story—” she articulated, as if 
with difficulty. 

“T told what I saw,” he acknowl- 


edged. Then, sharply: “What is Tren- 


with to you?” 

“Will you believe me, David—he is 
nothing. I loathe him. But I want you 
to deny that story.” 

“Is that all!” His rising inflection 
increased the rose-tint—whether of 
shame or embarrassment. On his lips 
was a faintly defined sneer, though she 
did not glance up to see it. 

“Yes, that is all,” she responded with 
resolution. “It will be a simple thing. 
And David—whatever the evidence 
against him—” 























He made no effort to restrain the 
cynical note. “My dear Norah Vane,” 
he interrupted dryly, “all this is absurd. 
At this late day, it would be useless for 
me to deny my story. Even if I would, 
I can do nothing for you.” 

“But David, you must!” In her 
eagerness, she placed a tense hand on 
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His first step toward the Visitor was accompanied by a start. 


his arm; her voice bordered on the 
hysterical. 

“Norah,” he demanded harshly, “be 
honest. What is this man to you ?” 

“T told you the truth,” she insisted 
vehemently. “Oh, how can I explain 
it so you will understand! I was a fool 
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—and I let myself become indebted to 
him. I even promised to marry him; 
there was no way out. But if I do him 
this service—don’t you see—?” 


IS trained mind at once noted a 
flaw in her statement. “But sup- 
pose he pays the penalty for his crime; 


S 
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“* Norah Vane!” 


in that event, he’ll be in no position to 
force a marriage on you.” Suddenly 
he started. “You’re the Norah Mc- 
Lain by whom he tried to prove an 
alibi: he was automobile riding with 
you that night. I see! But I didn’t 
know you had married—again.” 
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She winced at his emphasis on the 
last word. “Married—but not again, 
David. I didn’t marry—Jack Webster 
—as you would have found out, if you 
hadn’t jumped at conclusions and run 
away.” 

“Oh, you didn’t.” His tone was non- 
committal ; but in his eyes was a newly 
awakened expression. For the moment, 
David Guillame had forgotten that the 
past was dead. It was easy to see this 
woman as the vital, sweet, alluring girl 
he had once idolized. Out- 
wardly she was little changed. 

“And I was—out riding with 
him,” she went on tensely. “So 
you see, you must have been 
mistaken.” 

The spell was broken. He 
laughed harshly. 

“Don’t, Norah! It’s too thin. 
Back on the road that night, I 
passed an automobile drawn up 
in the shadows. There was but 
one occupant—a woman. I 
couldn’t make out her features 
in the gloom; but—you see, ii’s 
no use.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, “I 
see. Would you have told the 
story had you known—?” 

“What difference would that 
have made with Trenwith?” he 
demanded brusquely. 

“Honestly, David, he was 
justified. And it was more than 
half in self-defense.” Her tone 
became eager. “You can free 
him—TI know you will. I’m not 
good at argument, but for old 
times’ sake—” 

“For old times’ sake,” he repeated. 
Again, unbidden, the reminiscent look 
crept into his eyes. “Why, Norah, I’ve 
told you that even if I would, it is too 
late—” 

He rose and strode abruptly over 
to the window, as if her proximity 
were disconcerting. With his hands 
clasped behind his back, he stood look- 
ing down at the street. 

“Suppose,” he said, without turning 
and very slowly, “—suppose I should 
say yes, Norah? Mind, I don’t prom- 
ise, but supposing. You say you don’t 
love this man; would you be willing to 
prove it?” 








“Prove it?” she repeated. “How?” 
' “By forgetting the past—as I should 
—and—becoming my wife.” 


H® managed to get the words out, 
though there was perceptible hol- 
lowness in the concluding syllables. 
For a moment she stared at him as he 
turned inquiringly to face her. 
Then, “Is this bona fide,” she de- 
manded coolly, “or a clever little trap 
to test my sincerity?” 


thing.” 


“Come,” he laughed, “don’t be so 
worldly wise. No man likes to have his 
proposal taken without even the batting 


of an eyelash. I’m very much in 
earnest.” 

“Then I'll think it over. Even if I 
were prepared, I wouldn’t give my 
answer now. I’m just romantic enough 
to want a man who doesn’t have to be 
bribed into doing me a service.” 

“But after I have done it—if I suc- 
ceed ?” 

She rose. Her face was vividly 
flushed. “TI told you that I realized: my 
mistake that other time. I’ve realized 
it ever since.” 


“T heard a splintering sound 
and heard some one at the 
old well. . . . I could see 


Trenwith dragging some- 
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“That is a frank enough answer, 
Norah. I'll see what I can do. You 
understand it may be impossible—and 
it may mean a sacrifice greater than you 
can comprehend. But the compensa- 
tions will’ be worth it, I venture to 
hope.” 

“Then you will! 
angel! I don’t deserve it. 
I do thank you!” 

Then, overwhelmed by the ardent ex- 
pression in his eyes, she“turned in con- 
fusion and was gone. 


David, you are an 
I—I—but 


AVID GUILLAME did not at once 
resume the interrupted cigar and 
his comfortable seat by the window. 
The eager expression aroused on his 


° 
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rather heavy features by the heady 
wine of the woman’s presence slowly 
faded, leaving his face almost blankly 
impassive. Last to fade was the wist- 
ful expression of his eyes. 

“Alluring as ever,” he mused, “and 
perhaps as clever and heartless.” She 
had been far too clever to offer a bribe; 
but it was not unnatural that David 
Guillame should wonder whether she 
had counted on her unfaded feminine 
charm, combined with the old infatua- 
tion, to bring about. the result of the 
interview. 

Slowly he turned to his desk, and 
dropping into the swivel chair, selected 
a flat key from the ring he drew from 
his pocket. It unlocked one of the 
small inner drawers, and from. this 
drawer, which he placed on the desk 
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before him, the broker drew several 
worn souvenirs. 

A dance-program there was, with a 
faded fraternity design on the cover. 
That brought to mind the evening when 
he had found Jack Webster’s name on 
the line of the program which he had 
previously preempted. His own name 
was scrawlingly substituted on the line 
above. The erasing and forgery. had 
been so carelessly done that it was 
an insult—in spite of Norah’s artis- 
tically feigned regret. She had even 
had the audacity to reproach him be- 
cause he did not claim the rest of his 
dances. 

Well, David had been a fool, and 
that misunderstanding was patched up 
with tears and kisses. He 
pushed the program aside. 
Underneath was a thin packet of 
letters written on hospital sta- 
tionery—dictated to the nurse, 
which accounted for the strange 
handwriting. He had been oc- 
cupied on political affairs in 
Washington, and how he had 
flooded the hospital mails with 
letters and flowers and gifts! It 
was not until afterward that 
he learned of the very much 
amused girl friend who received 
the gifts and letters, while the 
sweetheart he supposed to be 
slowly recovering from an oper- 
ation was dancing the days 
away with a house-party—Jack Web- 
ster once more. 

That time tears and kisses had again 
triumphed. Under these missives was 
still another note, its phrases so care- 
fully designed to wound that even now 
he winced and instinctively covered it 
without reading. That was the letter 
in which she had. informed him th.t 
when the evening planned for their 
wedding arrived, she would be on her 
way to Europe, the bride of Jack Web- 
ster. None too subtle was her implica- 
tion that a husband who could afford 
a honeymoon frolic to Europe was de- 
cidedly more of a catch than one whose 
pocketbook would be strained by a trip 
to Niagara. 

That time Guillame had again been 
fool for the girl who could twist him 
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around her finger. He had thrown up 


his promising business, and for five : 


years, in countries far and near, rest- 
lessly sought diversion, wealth and 
other will-o’-the-wisps. Eventually he 
returned—not to take up the threads 
where he had dropped them, but to 
begin anew. 

In the ensuing decade he had pros- 
pered. And now he was about to make 
a fool of himself again. But the temp- 
tation was great—perhaps not greater 
than he could have resisted; but he 
did not wish to resist. 


Will sudden impatience Guillame 
thrust the drawerful of treasured 
bitterness back into place and viciously 
snapped the key. He reached for the 
cigar he had placed on the window- 
ledge and relighted it with a wry face 
of distaste. Again he turned to his 
desk. This time he produced a small 
oil-can and tested its flow in the waste- 
basket. Then, satisfied, he crossed 
briskly to the door and applied a drop 
to each of the hinges. A tentative trial 
revealed the entire suppression of the 
creak that had been wont to mark the 
entrances and exits of the otherwise 
noiseless Kennedy. 

When the clerk entered to announce 
the next visitor, Guillame was again 
seated at the window. 

It was significant that the District 
Attorney came to see Guillame instead 
of sending for him, as he would have 
done in the case of a lesser man. 
Heavy-set and fair-haired, Sam Mc- 
Mullen had been caricatured as the 
Cupid of the administration. He did, 
in fact, have a cherubic air of inno- 
cence, misleading to those who regarded 
it as significant of gullibility. 

McMullen, with a heavy sigh, sank 
into the chair which the clerk drew up 
to the window beside his employer. 

“Gad, Dave, old man, you do take it 
easy,” he observed, accepting the 
proffered cigar. 

“When I do,” acknowledged the 
broker. “Oh, Kennedy! Before you 
go, fix those shades. The infernal sun’s 
shining square in my eyes.” 

The shades were adjusted with the 
unobtrusive deftness of an English 
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butler. As Kennedy turned to depart, 
Guillame extended his feet. Whether 
owing to his own awkwardness or to the 
inadvertent move, the clerk stumbled 
over them. 

Guillame was erect on the instant, 
clutching him by the shoulders. ‘“Ken- 
nedy! You must take care. Suppose 
you had fallen!” 

The clerk departed with a mumbled 
apology and a sickly grin, while his em- 
ployer sat down, breathing heavily. 

“Matter with the fellow?” ques- 
tioned McMullen with a jerk of his 
thumb. “Sick?” 

“No. What made you think so?” 

“Why so all-fired careful of him— 
afraid he’ll break a blood-vessel ?” 

Guillame hesitated ; then he placed a 
confidential hand on the massive knee 
of the District Attorney. 

“Sam,” he whispered, tensely, “ever 
notice anything peculiar about my chief 
clerk ?” 

“Not that I know of. 
chap.” 

“That’s just it. Don’t tell a soul, 
Sam, if I let you in on this. And above 
all, promise not to take any official 
action, yet awhile.” 

“What are you driving at?” de- 
manded McMullen suspiciously. “The 
fellow aint a crook, is he?” 

“No, no! Nothing like that. But I 
shouldn’t want him taken away. He’s 
very useful to me—regular encyclo- 
pedia. Don’t know how I’d run my 
business without him.” 

“Well?” McMullen’s had 
paused halfway to his lips. 

A cunning look came into the eyes 
of the broker. ‘Nobody’d dare arrest 
him, anyway. I'll tell you, but remem- 
ber this is in confidence: my man Ken- 
nedy is a human arsenal—a walking 
grenade.” 

“Say, what in Sam Hill—!” 

Guillame raised a restraining hand. 
“Wait—wait until: I tell you. His 
father was an ammunition manu- 
facturer. When he was a young kid, 
Bill Kennedy got into the factory one 
day and swallowed a quart of pure 
nitroglycerine, thinking. it was soda- 
pop. It went all through his system. 
Got into his bones and never will come 


Deuced quiet 


cigar 
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out. Nitro’ has a particular affinity for 
bone tissue—I looked the matter up. 
The least jar may cause him to explode. 
And not only that,”’—Guillame leaned 
even more closely toward the District 
Attorney and spoke in a hoarse whis- 
per,— “but the man has enough of the 
stuff in his composition to blow up this 
office building.” He drew back and 
added more naturally: “But he’s im- 
mensely 
valuable to“” 
me; I must 
keep him 
yet awhile, 
in spite of 
the terrible 
danger.” 
“Great 
guns!” The 
District 
Attor- 
ney’s jaw 
dropped 
until his 
lower lip 
fairly hung 
pendent. 
“You don’t 
mean to tell 
me you be- 
lieve that! 
You— 
“Say, you 
rascal!” he 
suddenly 
shouted, 
bouncing to 
his feet. 
“That’s a 
peach! And g 
I bit! Good ” 
Lord! I — “i %j 
thought for "* “ne: 
a minute— 
say, I didn’t know what in thunder to 
think.” 
Overcome by his sense of humor, he 
sank down, a gurgling heap of flesh. 
“Swallowed a bottle of nitro’! I'll 
have to tell the boys. Everybody 
knows your man, and when I spring it 
—but I wont be able to hold a straight 
face like you did. That’s what kept 
me guessing.” 
The broker puffed away impassively 


“How long has this been going on?” 
voice seemed to imply a gesture toward the private office. 


at his cigar. “You’re the first man I’ve 
told,” he commented. “It’s been a 
secret, heretofore, between Kennedy 
and me.” 

“Gad,” soberly remarked the District 
Attorney, “you believe in keeping a 
thing up, don’t you?” His capacity for 
mirth seemed to have been exhausted 
by the one outburst. He evinced a 
desire to change the subject. “By the 

way, I 
dropped 
over: 6 
hear that 
story once 
more. This 
fellow 
Trenwith 
puts up an 
awful 
strong 
bluff of in- 
nocence. 
And ‘he’s 
got a fe- 
male party 
that backs 
; him up. 
ey You didn’t 
pe see any- 
a thing of 
her that 
night, I 
suppose ?” 

Guillame 
considered 
before re- 
plying. 

“T passed 
an automo- 
bile drawn 
up _ beside 


softly reopened the door to the main room a bare half-inch, the road. 


The District Attorney’s lt wan-e 


the shadow, 
but I could see it held a single passen- 
ger—a woman.” 

“The deuce you say!’ McMullen’s 
lip again dropped. “You didn’t men- 
tion her the first time you told the 
story.” 

“T didn’t consider it important.” 

“H’m! Well, it may be. Suppose 
you give me the whole thing again— 
try not to leave anything out.” 

“Certainly.” Guillame’s manner 
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was eager, rather than otherwise. “I 
explained before, that I was out duck- 
hunting. Passing his place, I thought 
I’d go up to old man Baer’s and ask 
for a drink. I was getting really 
thirsty, and then, too, I wanted to see 
the old hermit—as, even when I was a 
kid, we used to call him. He never was 
very hospitable, but an innocent, harm- 
less old duck. Why, I remember—” 

“Yes, yes—go ahead. You saw 
Trenwith °” 

“That’s right—going in at the gate 
ahead of me. Not wanting to meet the 
pup, I waited down the road a way 
until he should leave.” 

“Yes—go on.” 

“Trenwith and old man Baer—he 
was feeding his pigs in the rear of the 
shack—got into an altercation almost 
immediately. It’s common knowledge 
that Trenwith holds the mortgage on 
the place; it was one of the things he 
grafted out of his settlement of the 
Harrington estate. And Trenwith isn’t 
one to let interest run on a good piece 
of property. 

“After a minute old Nicholas started 
toward the house; but before Tren- 
with made up his mind to follow, he 
came out again with a shotgun. Tren- 
with shouted some sort of a threat of 
getting even as he backed away. I 
didn’t go after my drink, or think any- 
thing more of the matter than to be 
sorry the old fellow had fallen into the 
clutches of a crook and a usurer. But 
about dusk, when I was coming 
back—” 

McMullen eagerly leaned forward. 

“T heard a splintering sound and saw 
some one at the old well. Coming 
closer, I recognized Trenwith, though I 
took care he didn’t see me. He was 
acting very peculiarly. The well is 
cased up about three and a half feet, 
with a railing around the top. He was 
beating the timbers in with a section of 
log. I considered it a matter of petty 
revenge, and it was none of my busi- 
ness. But when I looked back, from 
quite a distance away, I could see Tren- 
with dragging something up to the well. 
Whatever it was he shoved through the 
opening in the broken timbers. 

“That’s all, except that when I read 


the newspaper story, next day, I went 
to you. What do you make of it?” 

“Strongest piece of circumstantial 
evidence I ever heard,” commented Mc- 
Mullen. “It’s clear enough that Tren- 
with: came back to eject the man and 
somehow killed him—either in self-de- 
fense or cold blood. To make the thing 
look accidental, he broke down the 
rotten well-timbers and dropped the 
body in. There aint a doubt in my 
mind that Trenwith did the murder.” 

“Don’t forget the woman,” reminded 
Guillame. 

“T aint forgetting her.” Everyone 
knows the kind of women he trains 
with.” 

“But you’re wrong about this one,” 
was the quiet response. “The woman 
in this case was an old sweetheart of 
mine.” 

“An old sweetheart!” 

“Exactly.” 

“But I thought you couldn’t see her 
face in the dark.” 

A cunning look came into Guillame’s 
eyes. “Ah, but I don’t have to see 
things to know about them.” 

“T don’t get you. Tell me. I'll bite.” 

“No, no. I shouldn’t like to tell 
you.” The broker glanced nervously 
over his shoulder, as if to assure him- 
self they were still alone. 

“Honest, I aint in the mood for this,” 
protested the District Attorney. “I’m 
so dog tired I could drop. But I got 
to see this through to-night.” 

“Must I tell?” Guillame’s tone was 
doubtful. 

“Lord, yes. Tell me everything.” 

“People don’t understand,” Guillame 
began hesitatingly. “I’ve mentioned it 
only once or twice. But you’ll under- 
stand, wont you, Sam?” 

“Shoot,” commented McMullen, as 
he shifted wearily. 

“Well, it’s—it’s the spirit of my 
uncle— Uncle John Guillame. He 
comes at night and tells me about these 
things.” 


Wit a gasp, the attorney suddenly 
sat straight up. His attitude of 
weariness slipped from him. 
“I—I was afraid you’d be like the 
rest, Sam. You see, [ used to be quite 
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chummy, as a kid, with Uncle John; so 
when he died—” . 

“Great God, Dave, you're not 
serious !” 

“T told you you wouldn’t understand, 
It’s true; but I can’t convince people. 
Why, he shows me all sorts of things. 
Puts me wise on many a business deal. 
That night he came and showed me a 
picture of Norah Vane, then a picture 
of the automobile standing by the road, 
and I could see plainly that in it was the 
same woman. So I knew she’d fallen 
into Trenwith’s clutches. The dirty 
dog! But he isn’t going to keep her— 
eh, Sam?” 

Indignation and compassion mingled 
in McMullen’s eyes. 

“Say, Dave,” he began slowly, “was 
you really serious awhile back—about 
that nitroglycerin stuff?” 

“Never more so. But there’s no 
danger—as long as he doesn’t get too 
much of a jar. I learned about it 
through Uncle John. One night he 
showed me a picture of Kennedy when 
he was a little shaver. He—” 

“You told me about that,” inter- 
rupted McMullen. “But say, now. 
Are you sure Uncle John didn’t show 
you a picture of Phil Trenwith throw- 
ing the old truck-gardener down the 
well?” 

“No; I saw that.” 

“Just think a minute. Maybe he 
showed you the picture of Trenwith 
and Baer having their altercation in the 
morning ?” 

“Oh, I’m very sure I saw that— 
very.” 

“But you aint so sure about the 
other?” 

“Well, I—I remember that quite 
clearly.” 

“Now, think a minute. Seems to me 
this is the way it must have been: You 
saw the fight in the morning ; he admits 
that. Next day, you read about old 
Nicholas being killed. And that night 
Uncle John came across with a picture 
of Trenwith busting up the well-tim- 
bers and getting rid of the body. Aint 
that the straight of it?” 

The broker was rubbing his hands 
nervously together. 

“You get me all mixed up,” he ac- 
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cused querulously. “Besides, I did see 
the automobile—and she was in it.” 

“We'll grant the auto,” admitted the 
attorney, with a wave of his hand. 
“But I kinda think I’m right about this 
other thing,” he assured seriously. “TI 
believe old Uncle John put the idea into 
your head.” 

“Well, Uncle John never lies.” Guil- 
lame spoke with conviction. 

“Course not. But then, a jury might 
not understand—” 

With a single movement, the broker 
sprang from his chair and towered over 
his cross-examiner. 

“You're not going to let that cur go!” 
he roared. “You're not going to let 
him loose to steal her away again! 
Say—! You thought you'd tricked me, 
didn’t you? I did see it all—I saw it 
all, that night, I tell you. That’s what 
I'll tell the jury. I'll deny I ever had 
an Uncle John. You lying—!” 

“Dave!” The lawyer rose and firmly 
clasped the wrists of the angry man 
before him. “Now,” he insisted force- 
fully, “what sort of a way is this to 
treat a friend? Why, I aint ever 
doubted your word, have I?” 


GUILLAME subsided weakly. “No 

—of course not,” he admitted, lac- 
ing his fingers together and avoiding. 
the other’s eyes. “I—I thought for a 
moment you were going to let that 
scoundrel go. But I know I can trust 
you, Sam,” he added. 

His visitor was quick to agree. 
“That’s right, old man,”—drawing forth 
his watch with elaborate carelessness. 
“Quarter to five!” he exclaimed with 
exaggerated surprise. “Well, I must be 
getting back.” 

For a second, after the lawyer’s de- 
parture, Guillame waited with im- 
passive face. Then he softly reopened 
the door to the main room a bare half- 
inch, and listened. 

“How long’s this been going on?” 
The District Attorney’s voice seemed to 
imply a gesture toward the private office. 

“T do not quite understand, Mr. Mc- 
Mullen,” faintly responded the precise, 
dry voice of the clerk. 

“Yes, you do, This dynamite stuff, , 
for instance.” 
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The head clerk coughed. “To tell the 
truth, Mr. McMullen, it seems to have 
come on very gradually. It is only 
lately that I began to suspect he wasn’t 
quite right. At first, I considered it 
merely one of his jokes. I am sorry 
your opinion corroborates my fears.” 

“Dreadful shame, Kennedy. Dread- 
ful! One of the most straightforward, 
brilliant chaps I ever knew—though -I 
have heard he was something of a 
rounder before he settled down. It’s a 
great pity, Kennedy—a great pity.” 


MonpPay morning found Guillame 
in his office at the usual hour, nine 
o'clock. As he passed his clerk’s desk 
with a curt “good morning,” he gave no 
evidence of observing the covert look 
cast upon him. Before entering his 
private office, however, he paused. 

“When the lady who was here Sat- 
urday calls,” he instructed, “show her 
in at once.” 

For the next hour David Guillame 
was so busily occupied at his desk, sort- 
ing letters, going through drawers and 
files, that he did not hear the noiseless 
opening of the door, or realize that he 
had a visitor, until her low cough de- 
manded his attention. 

He got up quickly, startled. “Ah, 
Norah, I didn’t expect you so early. 
Sit down.” 

Though she ignored the invitation, 
her manner was eager. “That was 
splendid of you, David—splendid!” 
The fervor in her voice should have 
thrilled him, but he regarded her 
blankly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why—what you did. What the 
papers have been full of.” 

“T haven’t seen the papers.” 

“David! How strangely you act.” 

He studied her thoughtfully before 
replying. 

“T haven’t looked at the papers, be-+ 
cause I knew what they must ¢ontain. 
Trenwith was released Saturday, of 
course.” 

She nodded. 

“And David, I do appreciate the sac- 
rifice you made for me. The papers 
_ published—dreadful things. They said 
you were losing your mind—that the 


Trenwith story was a diseased imagin- 
ing, compounded of hatred and jeal- 
ousy. And only I knew otherwise. 
You can’t think how unworthy it makes 
me feel. Why, it might ruin your 
career. 

“It has,’ grimly commented Guil- 
lame. “My business usefulness in this 
man’s town is through—finished. You 
find me gathering up loose ends, get- 
ting ready te pull out. Don’t you 
think,” he demanded, “that I’m entitled 
now to claim the reward?” 

“What do you mean?” Her tone 
was faltering. 

“Surely, you haven’t forgotten,” he 
insisted. ‘When I had cleared the man 
from whom you wished to be free, I 
was to—ask you a question.” 

“David—I—” She shrank from his 
ardent gaze. 

“You haven’t forgotten, Norah!” 

“No; of course. But—you must give 
me time. You must 9 

The eagerness slowly faded from his 
expression. 

“Just as you please, Norah. Forgive 
my impetuosity. You know I always 
was a fool where you were concerned. 
I have a drawer here full of mementos 
to that effect.”” He drew it forth—it was 
unlocked—and placed it on the blot- 
ting-pad in front of him. “Remember 
this?” He held up the dance-program 
by the cord. “Don’t suppose you do— 
it was one of several. Here’s another 
clever little bit of mischief—the pathetic 
letters you had Miss Carroll write in 
your name from the hospital.” 

“On purpose to make you jealous,” 
she acknowledged. “How absurdly 
stiff you were about it. Actually, I 
was quite frightened. I feared I had 
gone too far.” 

“T didn’t see the joke then,” he re- 
marked gayly, “but I came to my senses 
later.” 

“What else have you in the drawer?” 
she inquired with artificial zest. “This 
is very—exciting.” 

“The next memory isn’t quite so 
pleasant. It’s a letter—the last one. 
Suppose we pass it up. I always was 
a fool about you, Norah. That letter 
sent me on a five years’ bit of wander- 
ing.” 
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“Perhaps,” she suggested, “if you 
had stayed 4s 

“Well, luckily it isn’t too late to mend 
matters, We're both older now— 
though, by George, you don’t look it. 
Too old to do much waiting, though. 
When will you give me my answer?” 

“Why, David—I—” She drew back, 
with a furtive glance toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, Norah,” he coun- 
seled. “Don’t forget the real object of 
your visit.” 

“The real—why, of course, I came to 
thank you.” 

“No, you didn’t.” He studied her 
through narrowed eyes. “You came 
to tell me that you had married Phil 
Trenwith this morning.” 





“WJOU’VE been spying on me!” she 
flared. 

“No, I haven’t, Norah. I didn’t need 
to, any more than IJ needed to read the 
papers to learn that Trenwith had been 
released. It was one of the things I 
counted on in advance.” 

“T see! So you have been playing 
me in this little interview. Well, after 
all, David, I think the joke is on you.” 

“T will lose,” he admitted ; ‘but noth- 
ing to what I'll gain. You know, 
Norah, I always was a fool where you 
were concerned. I’ve been so this 
time; but I’m getting a lot of satisfac- 
tion out of it. In the first place, I’ve 
shown that you couldn’t pull the wool 
over my eyes. A very clever story, 
that—about wanting Phil Trenwith 
cleared so that you would be free from 
him. Only it didn’t go down—not even 
when backed by the bait of a possible 
marriage with me. It was well acted— 
very. But I was clever too. I made 
you believe I wanted to marry you.” 

“Do you think I intend to remain 
here and be insulted!” 

“The door is right at your elbow. 
But you may be interested to know why 
I did it. I knew you intended to marry 
him as soon as he was released. Your 
eagerness assured me of that. And I 
also knew from past experience, Norah, 
that you would not lose a chance to rub 
it in. Sorry to disappoint you.” 

“I fail to see where your triumph 
comes in,” she commented tartly. 
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“Ah, but you will see it. The worst 
fate I could wish anybody is to be tied 
up to Phil Trenwith. One of the first 
things you are going to discover about 
him is that he hasn’t got a third of the 
money he’s credited with. His mining 
speculations have bled him dry, though 
he keeps up a good front. Disappoint- 
ment number two will be your dis- 
covery that you can’t pry him loose 
from a five-cent piece when he has 
got it. I grant he’s a good spender— 
with the other women and their like; 
but he doesn’t allow his domestic hand 
to know what the good-fellow hand is 
doing. You’ve changed hands this 
morning. I hope you have a large 
wardrobe to start with; that will help 
out for a while. 

“All in all, Mrs. Trenwith, I know 
what an all-around rotter you husband 
is. I know the kind of women he runs 
after; I know him for a one-time big- 
amist and a thief, a tightwad and a 
dead-beat, and, within the past week, 
for a murderer. I wish you pleasure 
on your honeymoon.” 

Her hand was on the doorknob. 

“And you,” she retorted, “have ruined 
your future to give me the man I 
wanted for a husband? I really had no 
idea you would be such an easy mark.” 

“It is a real pleasure to defeat justice, 
in such a cause,” he countered, adding 
with an ironic smile: ‘“You know, 
Norah, I always was a fool where you 
were concerned.” 

“Oh!” She flung the door open 
vehemently. “You’re a beast.” 


S the door closed after her Guillame 
returned to his interrupted occupa- 
tion. The drawer of mementos he 
started to place in its cubby-hole, when 
the receipting stamp.at his elbow caught 
his glance. A whimsical expression 
crossed his countenance. Carefully, and 
with satisfaction, on each of the three 
uppermost souvenirs, he brought down 
— face of the stamp—which 
read: 





PAID 
In Full of Account 
D: DES. 









































A Star on 
Short Notice 


VEOLA HARTY HAPPENS 
ima tT © AT RAM PR 


Bul HE record of the theatrical season of 1915-16 
T contains a notable instance wherein an under- 

| study climbed to eminence on the circum- 
stance which dictated the one-night’s absence of the 
star. 

Veola Harty was the understudy. Gaby Deslys, 
the resplendent Parisienne and sometimes alleged 
unmaker of monarchs, was the star—imported by 
Charles Dillingham to be the bright particular 
luminary in “Stop! Look! Listen!” During the 
run of the revue at the Globe Theater in New 
York, a death in Mlle. Deslys’ family prevented 
her appearance one night. 

With the proverbial twenty-minute notice, Miss 
Harty undertook the part and achieved a real 
success. 

So much for 
the strange- 
ness of 
fact. 
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Love 
and 


Breakfast-Food 


VAN OF THE CARTOONS 


MEETS THE RIGHT GIRL AND 
BEGINS DRAWING ON NERVE. 


By Samuel J. Lewis 





tooning daily the calamities 
of his comedy cut-ups Mr. 
Nip and Miss Tuck, tired of The Jour- 
nal’s fifteen-by-eighteen art-room, tired 
of looking’at the same sketched faces 
each day, tired of swishing his brush 
through the same old inkpot, quit his 
job. 

He had a hunch—he knew he could 
paint. He knew it as the tragedian 
knows that Heaven fitted him for 
comedy; as the comedian knows him- 
self best equipped for ranted murders; 
as the city-man is certain he would 
prosper among green fields and pas- 
tures and a poultry-farm; as the farmer 
believes steam-heat and delicatessens 
the sort of environment for which 
Nature designed him. 

So he quit his job, and for three 
months he had existed, hermit-like, in a 
cabin far up the rocky hillside above 
White Horse Creek. When he left The 
Journal,—and its one hundred and fifty 
dollars per week,—he simply knew he 
could paint. And now, having indus- 
triously piled up landscapes and, when 
inspiration lagged, energetically pur- 
sued rainbow trout and rainbows, no 
first prize or winning ticket had come. 
Thus work-spells grew shorter while 
fishing-pursuits increased. 


~ O Ted Brewster, tired of car- 




















T° the trout fisherman, the best holes 
are always on the other side; and 
it was while short-cutting through for- 
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bidden ground that Brewster heard the 
“Get him, Prince,” and felt a scant ten 
pounds of fluffy dog hanging to his 
khaki trousers. Shaking off the im- 
peding animal, and with rod held bay- 
onet-wise at a parry, he stepped more 
hurriedly than gracefully around a 
lilac-bush, coming upon the feminine 
accessory before the fact. 

The dog had worked as though pro- 
jected by powder-charge. The girl 
came up as though attached to a spring. 
A lapful of flowers and a drooping sun- 
hat in process of trimming, fell at her 
feet. 

“We don’t allow tramps in here.” 
She turned up a nose that might have 
come out of Brewster’s best sketch, and 
gave him chance to note that anger’s 
flush did not detract from the half- 
dozen freckles, two on either side of 
the nose and two on the right cheek. 
“Daddy says, ‘No hoboes!’ ” 

“But I’m no tramp,” 
Brewster patiently. 


explained 


“Then you’d better take down your 


sign,” snapped the girl, bringing mem- 
ories of “genius disguised behind a 
beard.” The artist observed, too, that 
six freckles, properly placed on a nat- 
urally pink but sun-tanned skin, can 
resemble a starry big dipper, especially 
when lighted by flashing eyes, golden 
wind-tossed hair and the red from rosy 
lips. 

“Why didn’t you ask if you could 
come in here?” she demanded. 
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“Now, isn’t that just the way with 
women?” lamented Brewster. a! 
couldn’t ask until I got to the house.” 

“You weren't going toward the 
house.” The girl spoke the truth, and 
Brewster knew it. Then to the dog: 
“Down, Prince! You've punished him 
enough.” The emphasis was significant. 

“Why don’t you read signs and ask?” 

“Ask who?” cried Brewster, eyes 
heavenward as if protesting against 
such unreasonableness. “How could I 
ask until I found some one, madam; 
and how could I find some one—well, 
until I came in and found some one?” 

The artist did not long contemplate 
summer skies. The lure of the girl 
was too great. He saw eyes of that 
gray which streaks the evening sky 
when the sun would break through 
after a storm—a shade which he, 
though a dabbler in colors, might never 
mix. He saw the small, slightly tilted 
nose, fortified by the freckles; the per- 
fect ears, each swept by a ringlet of 
gold; the red, pouting lips; the slim 
figure; and the tiny foot, which had 
first tapped the grass in anger and then, 
lovingly but unconsciously, cuddled the 
dog that came cringing after the un- 
expected rebuke. 

“Don’t browbeat me, madam!” he 

pleaded. “Order me out if you will, 
but remember, I’m no tourist, no one- 
day fisherman. I live in the neighbor- 
hood, and I’m not to.be frightened by a 
little brief authority and—and a briefer 
dog.” 
“Then you know that these are pri- 
vate grounds,” she retorted, “and not 
to be padded over by every lazy, hulk- 
ing creature who wants to whip the 
creek into a froth with his foolish 
flies.” 

“We'll let the grounds settle them- 
selves,” persisted Brewster, smiling at 
his own miserable pun and not at all 
displeased that his six feet of broad- 
shouldered physique should have won 
the adjective hulking. “And I’m not 
lazy, madam; I work like a horse— 
when I work.” 


“Don’t madam me! I’m not,” she 


said, moving backward as if to clear a 
path. “Now get out, or I'll call a bigger 
dog. We have several.” 


Noting that she had seized at his 
“madam” bait, Brewster promised in 
an injured tone: “I'll madam you if 
you browbeat and hobo me. Would 


-you refuse a neighbor a path through 


your lot and a teeter over your 
bridge ?”’ 

“Well, now that you have asked,” 
she answered, as if scoring a tremen- 
dous point, “you may use the bridge— 
only this once, mind you.” 

“Thanks!” With mock ceremony he 
swung off his crestfallen fish hat which 
had formed strong foundation for the 
tramp guess. “I am your neighbor.” 
He smiled in friendly fashion. “I batch 
it up at Eagle Crest.” He offered the 
latter to match her repudiation of 
“madam.” 

“Oh, is that what you call it—” be- 
gan the girl, swinging around—then 
flushing to her neck and ears in realiza- 
tion that she thus admitted previous 
knowledge of the trespasser. 

“Well, what do you call it?” he came 
back, charitably giving her a moment 
to regain composure. 

“The Lazy Bird’s Nest!” And she 
laughed merrily almost in his face. 

“Where do you get that?” he de- 
fended. “It’s a mean twist to the bird 
name. And what do you know about 
my habits, anyway ?” 

“I know that Daddy says it takes a 
lazy man to be a good fisherman.” 

“But I’ve an excellent alibi,’ urged 
3rewster. “I’m not a good fisherman.” 
Then, quick as a flash: “But, speaking 
of names, what’s yours?” ; 

“Charlie!” She was startled into the 
answer, following it with the embar- 
rassed explanation: “It’s Charlotte, but 
Daddy calls me Charlie.” 

“Good!” cried the artist. “And see- 
ing that birds’ names have the call in 
this locality, I’ll just call you Chick. 
That’s short for Charlie.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” she 
declared, but the sun broke through the 
gray of her eyes at last and the words 
lost much of their force. “You'll take 
the path and the bridge now—this once. 
Night t’ye!” 

John Smith gained considerable time 
on a certain occasion by exhibiting his 
compass. The artist pulled out his 
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watch to delay matters and possibly to 
refute the tramp allegation. “Not this 
once,” he predicted. “You are going 
to be mistaken there. It’s now four- 
forty. At exactly four-forty to-mor- 
row I’m going to climb that fence and 
take this path. Do you get me?” 

“No; but Prince and his friends will,” 
Charlie promised. “For to-morrow at 
exactly four-forty I’ll turn the biggest 
of our dogs out into the grounds. Good- 

“T’ll be fishing,” laughed Brewster, 
glancing over a shoulder at the small 
animal which barked 
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one remained unknown for a long time. 
The daddy who was fundamentally 
opposed to tramps, lazy people and 
fishermen was Charles Y. Flutgers, 
manufacturer of the celebrated Eat-a- 
Lot breakfast-food, modestly pro- 
claimed in its advertisements as being 
on every table and in every mouth in 
the land. Brewster speculated on the 
name, finding some consolation in the 
fact that being attached to such a girl, 
it need not be permanent. Daddy’s Y 
was a mystery. It may have been just 
a track on which curious folk might 
turn around before 





indignantly, “and if 
Prince shows up [’ll 
use him for bait.” 


REWSTER went 

home to spend an 
evening sketching 
tilted noses, cheeks 
made the more beau- 
tiful by a few freck- 
les, and ringlets that 
curled tantalizingly 
over pink ears and a 
rounded neck — and 
later, before his open 





‘TED BREWSTER énew he 

could paint. 
writes Mr. Lewis, “‘as the trage- 
dian knows that Heaven fitted 
him for comedy; as the comedian 
knows himself best equipped for 
ranted murders; as the city-man 
is certain he would 
the green fields and pigs and a 
poultry-farm; as the 
lieves steam-heat and delicatessens 
the sort of environment for which 


Nature designed him.” 


they collided with the 
last name; but it was 
certain that if money 
could allay curiosity, 
then Flutgers, break- 
fast-food king, was 
possessed of sufficient 
to bring pause to the 
most hardened ques- 
tioner. 

Dimes are cheap 
things as individuals ; 
collectively they are 
decidedly _ profitable. 
Charles Y.,° through 


“He knew it,” 


prosper among 


armer be- 








fire, to half-dream of 

being chased by a barking feist straight 
into the arms of a laughing, pretty, 
saucy girl. 

The girl must have dreamed too— 
something which brought forgiveness— 
for Prince’s friends did not keep the 
appointment next day. Brewster and 
Charlie did, and, though Prince was 
present, he was very tiny and sub- 
dued. 

Charlie appeared quite perturbed at 
the artist’s coming, but her surprise had 
not kept her from dressing for the occa- 
sion. The short outing-skirt had given 
way to a dress that matched the gray 
eyes. The hair was wound into a sunny 
knot as if to add a few years to her 
twenty. She had disguised the effects 


of a month in the hills, with airy, 
summery attire. 

Brewster also had sought disguise. 
He had shaved. And after listening to 
her expressions of surprise, he learned 
all about her—most of which he knew 
On White Horse Creek no 


before. 





grinding the matutinal 
provender, boxing it and selling it at 
ten cents the package, had seemed to 
gather the dimes as with a steam-shovel. 
Daughter Charlie, with an army of 
caretakers, had been occupying Altrurie 
Lodge since early in the summer. She 
calmly informed Brewster that she was 
recuperating from one season of society 
and, having liked it, was preparing for 
another. Her father motored down 
each week-end, managing to tear him- 
self from the literal and figurative grind 
of the factory long enough to spend 
Saturday night and Sunday within the 
sound of his daughter’s voice and the 
rushing waters of White Horse. 

On this second afternoon Brewster 
developed a streak of deeper blue than 
he had ever painted. He had admired 
this girl when he first saw her in the 
village, before he knew she was Charles 
Y. Flutgers’ daughter. He felt that 
absence of mercenary design was 
proved by the fact that he might have 
crossed the stile into the Flutgers pre- 
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serve weeks before he did. His mood 
failed to brighten as he pondered the 
millions, the touring-cars, dressmakers, 
maids and invitations to this and that 
which must be part of the girl’s life. 
Nor did he grow enthusiastic when he 
gleaned from Charlie that the elder 
Charles had a few ideas of his own 
concerning her future, and a tongue 
which usually showed a razor-edge. 


“JOU know very well that Lazy 
Bird’s Nest would be a suitable 
name for your cottage,” said Charlie. 
“Daddy says only shiftless people fish.” 
“Well, you tell Daddy,” replied 
Brewster, “that catching these fish, and 
leaping like a goat from rock to rock 
to keep out of the water, is the hardest 
work a man ever did. Besides, I’m an 
artist, and where your father has 
breakfast-food ambition I have temper- 
ament.” 

“Isn’t that just another way of say- 
ing you’re moody and stuck up?’— 
giving him a side-glance from the pur- 
ple flower-chain she was weaving for 
her hair and which Ted knew would 
never complete a perfect color-scheme. 

“Do you know that I am Edward 
Van Dorn Brewster?” the man asked, 
suddenly electing to abandon the plea 
of temperament. “Are you aware that 
while my friends insolently call me Ted, 
I am nevertheless the astoundingly but 
justly famous ‘Van’ of The Journal 
cartoons ?” : ; 

“Oh, yes; I know,” she replied ab- 
sently, busy with her weaving.. “But 
why don’t you work at them and pile 
up a few scads, as Daddy calls them?” 

“Scads are but plebeian, temporal 
things,’ argued Brewster. “I am 
working for fame in chunks as an artist 
in oil.” 

“Oh, Daddy once mixed with an 
artist in oil,” laughed Charlie with per- 
verse sarcasm. “The fellow got away 
with quite a bit, I remember. I don’t 
think my father has cared much for oil 
since.” 

“Twill 


refrain,’ answered the 


artist, “from expressing my pleas-. 
ure over the intelligence that some one 
succeeded in filling your parent with 
remorse even as he has filled the pro- 


letariat with breakfast-food. Instead, I 
will return to the subject of my 
work.” 

“But not to the work itself,” she 
interrupted, while the artist. watched 
the smile bring out the trace of a dimple 
in one cheek. 

“Now let me tell you, Chick,”—he 
used the name for the first time, noting 
the startled look in her cloudy eyes,—“I 
was the originator and master mechanic 
of the highly amusing, much-in-demand 
‘Nip and Tuck’ cartoons. I got one 
hundred and fifty dollars a week— 
twenty-five dollars each for six car- 
toons. It only took two hours to draw 
one. Working twenty hours a day, I 
could have made two hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

“But you never worked twenty hours 
a day!” 

“Simply because there was no de- 
mand for ten ‘Nip and Tucks.’ ” 

“There’s always a demand—a grow- 
ing one—for breakfast-food. Daddy 
says so.” She fitted the purple halo 
over her hair. 

“Take it off! It screams!” cried the 
man. “Are you color-blind ?” 

“T must be, to be able to sit calmly 
and look at six feet of sunburn, tan 
and presumption—to say nothing of a 
very colorful temperament.” 

Brewster took the words as an urchin 
accepts his first school rebuke. Sitting 


with his back to a vine-covered stump — 


and with trout-rod lying useless at his 
feet, he was falling in love about as 
rapidly as the sun was falling behind 
the hill across the creek. 

“But your soul, Chick,”’—he found 
delight in the name,—‘has become 
commercialized by Eat-a-Lot. People 
must laugh. It increases the appetite. 
Maybe I’ve made them laugh with ‘Nip 
and Tuck,’ leaving your father to do the 
rest. Think of that.” 

“Huh, I understand,” she protested. 
“But you’re like all the rest—you want 
to do what you can’t—a good cartoonist 
who wants to paint poor sunsets. 
Daddy says he’s found a profitable way 
to get his name in all mouths.” 

“And his bran-mash too,” Brewster 
mocked. “I’m not a creator of stomach 
trouble and dyspepsia. I can draw.” 
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WHEN Ted Brewster informed Flutgers, the breakfast-food magnate, that he 
(Flutgers) was about to add a son-in-law to the family, and that the prospect was 
among those present, that worthy only remarked: 

“You've just acquainted me with the fact that I have a potential lunatic in the family. 
Don’t blame me if I am a bit slow about taking on another... .. 
office on Monday, and come in citizen’s clothes” —giving the artist’s garb a keen glance. 
“T want to see how you stack up alongside my office-boy.” 





















“Checks ?” she asked curtly. “Daddy 
says you couldn’t draw water.” 

“So you and Daddy have already dis- 
cussed me?” exulted Brewster. 

“Just your cartoons,” — turning 
slightly to hide a flush. ‘But how did 
you think of the name? It’s cute.” 

“Oh, all the world goes in pairs,” 
reasoned the artist. ‘‘There’s ham and 
eggs, pork and beans, Jack and _ Jill, 
corned beef and cabbage—even Eat-a- 
Lot and cream. There’s you and—” 

“Shut the gate at the end of the 
bridge as you go over!” she ordered, 
springing up. “Good-by!” 


REALIZING when too late that he 

had carried the bantering speech 
too far and that the curtain had fallen 
again, Brewster resorted to old tricks. 
He drew out his watch, saying with 
assumed nonchalance: “We'll go fish- 
ing to-morrow at three o’clock. You'll 
agree it’s no idling stunt.” 

“The fish will die of old age if they 
wait to be caught by you while I’m 
along,” said Charlie, the red still deep 
on her cheeks. “Good-by.” 

“To-morrow at three,” the artist re- 
plied, happy in spite of the rebuff. 

And that night, in the kindly spirit of 
those who are over ear-tips and eye- 
brows in love, Edward Van Dorn 
Brewster allowed a hopelessly deranged 
coyote to make the night hideous 
around Eagle Crest, never once assail- 
ing it with shotgun or revolver. 

Ted’s value as a prophet continued at 
par. They did go fishing next day, and 
many times thereafter. Painting and 
recuperation both lagged. Chick soon 
changed her views as to the chief pas- 
time of the late Mr. Walton, often ad- 
mitting that she was badly tired out 
at evening, although she never wet a 
line. She had little opportunity to add 





Come to my city 








flesh against the hardships of a coming 
social season, but she did give Brewster 
ample time to sketch pretty, curly heads 
and sparkling youth. 

Their trips into the fastnesses of the 
White Horse country, however, paused 
temporarily at each week-end. The 
trout were so safe on Saturdays and 
Sundays that they must almost have 
come to recognize the days. Chick 
insisted it were better so. Her descrip- 
tions of Charles Y. called up visions of 
a fist like a Cincinnati ham and an arm 
of hickory-club strength and toughness. 
She simply declared there would be no 
Brewster head for Fame to decorate if 
Flutgers were not handled carefully, 
even with shrewdness. 


"THE roving pair had their thrills. 

Romance had passed over the stile 
with Brewster on that first day, and 
Romance accompanied them on many 
of their journeys. Certainly she was 
near them when a bull-snake crossed 
their path only to suffer sudden death 
at Ted’s hands. It was neither a large 
snake nor dangerous, but over its 
corpse in awed tones the man swore it 
was both. And the girl believed, being 
consequently grateful for her salvation. 
But when Prince, who always acted as 
chaperon and placed high value on the 
office, fell into the creek, there was real 
danger—for Prince. Swimming . was 
not the pup’s strongest point, and he 
danced and bobbed through the rapids 
like a bunch of cotton waste, until he 
lodged in a brush-heap far out in the 
water. Indeed, it seemed he was bark- 
ing his last when the wading Brew- 
ster’s long arm snatched his cold, wet 
body to safety and the loving arms of 
his almost hysterical mistress. Again 
Brewster offered no very strong pro- 
test when he was reélected a hero. 











Romance laid her most careful plans, 
though, when Chick fell in. A crum- 
bling bank, undermined by the swift 
rush at a turn of the creek, contributed 
to the mishap. There were no empty 
theatricals on that occasion. The 
stream was deep; the current was 
treacherous; the rocks were slippery 
and dangerous. A wasted instant meant 
serious injury or death. Brewster acted 
on the knowledge. Struggling breath- 
lessly up the steep bank, face bleeding 
and wrist sprained from buffets against 
a jagged rock, but with the girl safe, he 
felt that he had the right to hold her 
against his sodden shirt for just a few 
moments after firm ground was 
reached. He also believed he was enti- 
tled to the very moist kiss he gave to 
each closed eye, and to the one on the 
lips that had lost much of their red. 
And he was sure of his stand on all the 
questions when she threw wet arms 
eround his neck and called him her 
“big, overgrown hero,” her “great, fool- 
ish boy,” her “silly old dear” and other 
things in which very pleasing nouns 
outweighed damaging adjectives. 

Then, to make payment carry com- 
pound interest, Chick, as soon as her 
feet touched ground, stood on tiptoe, 
pulled his head down to her, looked 
long into his eyes, clasped her hands 
behind his neck and gave him back his 
kisses. Brewster was only truthful 
later when he told her that those three 
kisses were better than the five hun- 
dred and two with which he tried to 
repay her in the next two days. 

Those two days were taken up almost 
entirely with plans for an offensive 
movement against the breakfast-food 
king. Chick strongly urged that her 
father must be approached with cau- 
tion. With a _ wholly commercial 
bluntness she pointed out that the 
senior Charles undoubtedly had plans 
for his only daughter which ran neither 
to past cartoonists nor present oil- 
dabblers. The parent, she sorrowfully 
predicted, was not likely to do any vast 
cheering over the matrimonial prospect. 
She wound up by admitting that, while 
the future looked bleak, she was pre- 
pared to go through with any part 
which promised ultimate success. 
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UT Brewster had his secret ideas on 

the subject. He had made his own 
way in life, and with all his artistic 
aptitude he could not picture this slip 
of a golden-haired girl pleading with a 
determined father to tolerate an unwel- 
come son-in-law. Believing that she 
might do that very thing the next Sat- 
urday, he waylaid Charles Y. in the 
road along White Horse Creek. 

Brewster found the man beside the 
family motor-car attacking a flat and 
discouraged tire, and, not knowing just 
how to begin, he seated himself on the 
jacked-up running-board and _ tackled 
his case right in the middle. 

“Where’s the shover?” he asked. 

“In town, I believe,” panted Flutgers, 
laboring at a hand-pump, ‘“—filling 
another sort of tank with other than 
gasoline.” 

“Too bad,” sympathized the artist. 
Then, believing Chick’s oft-repeated 
words that her father appreciated plain 
speech and was always willing to play 
an open game: “Do you suspect that 
you are going to have a new son-in- 
law ?” 

“I haven’t got an old one yet,” the 
pumper pulsated, sucking in a deep 
breath after each pair of words. “I’ve 
raised you about a quarter of an inch, 
son,” he added; “so, if you were just 
trying to see if I could, and are satis- 
fied, would you mind getting off that 
board? Too bad there’s a fine for 
jacking-up persons instead of autos.” 

The artist came from his perch, 
choosing to crouch in the roadway and 
idly investigate the recalcitrant tire with 
his forefinger. Charles Y. chose to 
crouch and investigate too. In doing 
so he looked Brewster over in a man- 
ner to make the cartoonist think that 
reinforcements in the person of Chick 
might have been wise. The elder man 
finally continued : 

“About that son-in-law! It 
likely he’s among those present ?” 

“He’s on the job,” replied Ted, quite 
absent-mindedly letting his hand rest 
on the edge of the tool-box and con- 
venient to a fat monkey-wrench. 

“It isn’t likely that he has already 
spoken to his prospective father-in- 
law’s daughter?” queried Flutgers, 


isn’t 
























































leaving his tire-prodding to heft a ham- 
mer at his side. Apparently the wrench 
had no further attractions for the 
artist. He chose to juggle a bit of 
gravel as he answered: 

“Tn a preliminary sort of way—yes.” 

Both men came up standing, and then 
Brewster discovered that Charles Y. 
Flutgers possessed brains as well as 
money. Eat-a-Lot was advertised as a 
builder of two brains where one had 
flourished before. It was almost as if 
the maker had partaken of his own 
wares. 

“Don’t you realize,” he reasoned 
paternally, “that when a man is assault- 
ing a refractory tire is no time to talk 
matrimony to him? I take it you’re the 
enthusiastic sort of youth who would 
try to sell theater-tickets at a funeral.” 

“Well, suppose I do the assaulting,” 
Brewster recklessly offered. 

“Hop to it,” cried Flutgers, with an 
eagerness which might have convicted 
him of leading up to that very pro- 
posal. “Yes. Put your foot in that 
stirrup doodad and your hands thus. 
There you are! Now, how would the 
alleged son-in-law support the father- 
in-law’s daughter in the usual manner 
made and provided, et cetera?” 

“T paint.” The word fitted well with 
the artist’s windy exertions. 

“Did you say paint or pant?” 

“P-paint !” 

“Towns or fences?” 

“P-p-pictures !” 

“Oh! Whose?’ Flutgers chose to 
rest on the very running-board from 
which he had banished Brewster. 

“P-p-people’s.”’ 

“Well, don’t be so explosive about it. 
And you can’t say I’m not letting you 
answer in words which give opportu- 
nity to blow off exhaust steam.” Then, 
leaning forward with elbows on knees 
and chin in palms, he appeared to think 
deeply for several minutes, timing the 
mental work so that it finished nicely 
with Ted’s manual efforts. 

“You’ve done a fine job, Brewster,” 
he complimented, smiling only with his 
eyes at the artist’s discomfiture on real- 
izing that he had been known all the 
time. “But isn’t it too bad that nerve 
and gall will not inflate rubber? We’d 
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have been through long ago! However, 
working along the road that you are the 
candidate for ‘son-in-law honors, I’ll 
say that since my daughter’s mother 
died I’ve never had the heart to refuse 
her much. If she wants an artist, I 
might even strain a point and afford to 
keep one around. There ’re fences and 
pergolas at Altrurie that paint wouldn’t 
hurt. 

“Now, let’s fix it this way,” he con- 
tinued, waving aside the other’s efforts 
to interrupt. “I like your tire-attack. 
You're an artist at that, anyway. But 
you’ve just acquainted me with the fact 
that I have a potential lunatic in the 
family. Don’t blame me if I’m a bit 
slow about taking on another. Sup- 
pose you come to my city office on 
Monday. I want to think the thing 
over—and I want to argue with Charlie. 
You wont mind if I try to talk her out 
of it, will you? If I don’t succeed, I'll 
make you an interesting proposition. 
And come in citizens’ clothes” —giving 
the artist’s garb a keen glance. “I want 
to see how you stack up alongside my 
office-boy. - And if you'll strap up that 
tool-kit ‘and climb in, I wont mind giv- 
ing you a lift down the road—only to 
be neighborly, you understand.” 


REWSTER declared afterward that 

he was waiting on Monday when 
the janitor opened up. In the Flutgers 
factory every day was just a bit busier 
than its predecessor, and the hurrying 
clerks eyed the newcomer sympathet- 
ically as though he were an applicant 
for place—a something to be tossed 
whole into the Flutgers hopper and to 
come out as breakfast-food, a long line 
of figures or a balance on the right side 
of the ledger’ At last the boss of it all 
hurried through, noted the waiting man, 
motioned him to follow and preceded 
him into an inner office. 

“It’s no good,” mourned Flutgers, at 
ence proceeding to his subject. “Char- 
lie’s gone daft. I don’t mind telling you 
that I pleaded like a lawyer working on 
a contingent fee. But I’m beaten. She 
cried and all that—and some way or 
other I can’t stand to see her cry—not 
since her mother died, you know. She 


‘said you saved her from a watery grave. 
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All rot, of course. You couldn’t drown 
a sparrow in White Horse Creek.” 

Brewster grinned, believing the fight 
won, but Flutgers, quick to observe it, 
sprung his surprise: 

“And so I’ve struck a bargain with 
her. You've got to give up your paint- 
ing. I know your history—all about 
your ‘Nip and Tuck’ cartoons and your 
silly quitting of a good job to pursue 
Fame. Instead you’ve only succeeded 
in harrying Fate. Now, then, you can 
come in here for twelve months, and if 
you’re half as good at business as blow- 
ing up tires I’ll show you how to clean 
up twenty thousand dollars a year. If 
you make good, you get the girl. If you 
don’t—good night! What do you say? 
I’m pretty busy.” 

Brewster reddened beneath his tan, 
and his brown hand trembled as it 
grasped a chair-back. The man was 
making a most remarkable offer, and 
doing it out of pure, unselfish love for 
his motherless girl. But the artist felt 
he could not accept it. It savored too 
much of charity. He could paint his 
way. He knew it. He began to say so, 
when Flutgers interrupted: 

“You wont take it, then? All right— 
I’m busy! So here’s something else. 
You've got two kinds of nerve, I see— 
the kind that sits down on a fellow’s 
running-board when he’s trying to ele- 
vate it with wind, and the brand that 
glues to a thing whether or no. I never 
discouraged the right nerve in any man, 
and I'll say this: It takes twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year to keep that girl 
from being unhappy. She doesn’t know 
it yet, but I do. You don’t want her to 
be unhappy—wherefore you’ve got to 
gather the twenty thousand dollars. I 
think you can do it here; you think you 
can do it with art. Allright again! Go 
out and make, we’ll say, five thousand 
dollars in three months with your art, 
and you get the girl. If you don’t, I'll 
talk dollars to her, which I haven’t so 
far. And that may make a difference. 
I’m busy now.” 

“So am I—from now on,” blurted 
Brewster, his supreme confidence com- 
ing to his aid as he sensed that there 
would be no further easing of the last 
proposition. But his heart was thump- 


ing as he turned bravely to the wall 


calendar: “Let’s see; this is August 


twenty-first. And November twenty- 
first falls on a Wednesday. I'll be 
around that morning at ten. Will you 
be in?” ; 

“T’ll be in, and busy, as I am now,” 
snapped Charles Y., reaching over and 
drawing a circle around the 21 on the 
November card. “You just totter in 
and lay a check in front of me so I 
wont have to lose time turning toward 
it—a check that I know is good for 
five thousand dollars—and, well, you 
win. Be careful when you go out. The 
door slams.” 


WitH all due regard for the slam- 

ming door, Brewster quietly let 
himself out. A hard task had been set, 
but he felt he had brought it on hirh- 
self ; and he even came to see much of 
the father’s side as the train carried 
him back to White Horse Creek. There 
for three hours he sought inspiration 
and consolation in the light of six freck- 
les, a pair of eyes that took on a 
courageous flash, and rosy lips that 
spoke bravely: 

“You can do it, Teddy boy. You can 
show Daddy that the whole universe 
isn’t wrapped up in a ten-cent package 
of Eat-a-Lot. You must do it.” - 

And Brewster, listening, felt that he 
could. But when he was out of hear- 
ing, things seemed different. That was 
the three months of the Big Gloom. 
‘Altrurie was closed, and Chick had 
returned to the city. Eagle Crest was 
also boarded up, and the landscapes 
were carted to town, where they- met 
with a reception quite as rough and 
bleak as some of the scenes they pic- 
tured. They were hawked through art- 
shops until their price-tags were 
reduced to figures which convinced even 
the optimistic painter that there was 
nothing in that field of endeavor. 

Nor did the portrait branch hold 
better promise. “The women must 
be painting themselves this season,” 
lamented the artist on one of the few 
occasions when he saw Chick, “and the 
men seem all to have been done in oil 
before I can get to them.” 

Brewster figured that he could go 
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back to pen-drawing, revive “Nip and 
Tuck,” originate other comic series to 
be printed simultaneously in a number 
of newspapers, work day and night, and 
possibly pile up five thousand dollars in 
three months. But several weeks had 
slipped by while he had sought portrait 
or landscape purchasers. Besides, it 
didn’t seem fair. Such a course had 
not been contemplated by Flutgers, and 
something had been said about “real 
art.” Even ‘Van of the Cartoons” was 
not ready to allege that “Nip and Tuck” 
had ever been that. He also felt that if 
he wanted to be tricky, he might paint 
Chick’s portrait on her order for five 
thousand dollars and turn it in as a due- 
bill against the father on November 
twenty-first. But he smiled as broadly 
at that idea as he did when Chick sug- 
gested that he might induce Charles Y. 
to sit for his own portrait. 

Then on a Tuesday night, with only 
two weeks between him and the red- 
letter day on his calendar, and without 
a negotiable scheme in his head, he 
went back to Eagle Crest, opened the 
cottage long enough to step inside, 
locked himself in and remained for ten 
days. 


T was on a Saturday that Brewster 

hurricaned by the closed door of The 
Journal's art-room and ‘into the city- 
room of that paper. He was not yet 
ready to face his erstwhile companions 
in pen-and-ink, but he had peculiar use 
for one of the reporters. 

Tom Collins sat tilted back in his 
chair, eying his typewriter and specu- 
lating on how,much actual space he 
could figure up from the day’s paper 
which had just gone to press. He was 
considered a reporter of parts—part 
speech, part hustle and part extensive 
vocabulary and ability to put it on pa- 
per. He had secured the first interview 
with Schley after Santiago and had 
then turned right around and induced 
Sampson to break into print. The city 
editor always insisted that Collins had 
the gift of tongues and that an excel- 
lent auctioneer had been ruined when 
he took up journalism. 

To the admiring gaze of his friend 
Collins, then, did Ted display the con- 
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tents of the package representing in gay 
colors the oily effort of the recent past. 
It was into a calm and ample ear that 
Ted explained what was expected of 
the reporter. There was a painting, or 
rather a cartoon in oil. It was in size 
suitable for enlargement to poster 
advertising or reduction for stickers on 
packages, and it carried the not original 
title of “Prince and Pauper.” With 
that, however, plagiarism ceased. The 
daub pictured one fat, happy, rich little 
poor boy inside a shabby room and eat- 
ing from a bowl with much gusto and 
a large spoon. Beside him nimbly 
pranced a rich little poor dog, anxious 
for the crumbs. The boy showed well- 
fed, satisfied, pampered gluttony. The 
dog exhibited canine greed and content- 
ment. 

Peeping in at the window was a thin, 
miserable, poor little rich boy, with a 
great longing in every line of his hungry 
face. A large touring-car stood like a 
gloomy prison in the gray background, 
while the unhappy, emaciated lad had 
his sorry fill of just looking. A grim 
and gaunt footman lurked near the car 
waiting to take the rich youth into cus- 
tody when his eyes, not his stomach, 
should be sated. Of course the fat 
poor boy was the Prince and the thin 
rich lad was the Pauper, all because the 
fleshy one had plenty of Eat-a-Lot, even 
to a package on the table before him, 
while the lean one of wealth was rudely 
deprived of that gastronomic luxury. 
It was easy to account for the look of 
longing, mingled with assault and bat- 
tery, on the Pauper’s countenance, and 
the grin of gladness, mixed with sturdy 
fearlessness, on the face of the assailant 
of the bowl’s contents. 

“You’re going to be my best friend, 
Tommie, and help me to get married,” 
Brewster announced after exhibiting 
the art-gem. 

“T don’t see the connection, but go 
on—tell me,” replied the reporter, 
showing signs of animation as he gazed 
at the thing on his desk. 

Brewster did tell him,—everything 
there was to tell,—closing with: “Take 
this ‘Prince and Pauper,’ pal, and sell 
it to Charles Y. Flutgers. It can be 
done, but not by me. Don’t be afraid 
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to show it. He’s square, and he wont 
steal the idea. He’ll either pay the price 
or he wont touch it with a clothes-prop. 
But get the money, boy, and quickly.” 

“But I can’t do it, Ted,” protested 
Collins. “It’s not in my line. You 
want to consult a hypnotist.” 

“Sho, Tom! You could talk a 
wooden Indian out of his handful of 
cigars at two in the morning,” coaxed 
Brewster. “In fact, I’ve seen you try.” 

“Yes,” sighed Collins, “but from 
what you tell me, this Flutgers party is 
a very active Indian with a tomahawk 
and war-paint.” 

“That’s what some of the boys said,” 
sorrowed Brewster, “—that old Tom 
Collins was losing his grip and nerve. 
Too bad!” 

“Give me the daub,” snarled the 
reporter, springing to his feet. “Losing 
my nerve, eh? I'll put it over if I have 
to use a gas-pipe.” 

“Get one bigger than a monkey- 
wrench—” began Brewster; but Col- 
lins did not hear—he was already into 
his coat and halfway into a taxicab. 


[- was ten precisely on Wednesday, 
November twenty-first, when Edward 

Van Dorn Brewster closed Charles Y. 

Flutgers’ private-office door. 

“Not to take up too much of a busy 
man’s time,” said the artist, pushing a 
narrow slip across the desk and beneath 
the eyes of the man who had not even 
given him a glance as he entered, “but 
is that good?” 

“The name was A-1 for the amount 
when the bank closed yesterday,” grum- 
bled the ‘president of the Eat-a-Lot 
Company, his eye following the trav- 
eling slip and noting the signature and 
figures—"$5,000.”” “But where did you 
lift it?’ And he turned the check to 
read the indorsements. 

“T sold some real art for it,’ exulted 
Brewster. “I’m the originator of 
‘Prince and Pauper.’ ” 

“Do tell!” shouted Flutgers, coming 
up with a bound. “You've sure put the 
surprise-bee on me, and I admit it. But 


I'll say this: I bought that thing as real 
art, and from an all-fired good sales- 
man, too. And I didn’t pay a cent too 
much for it, either. If you drew it, you 
are an artist! There’s body and soul in 
that ‘Prince and -Pauper.’  What’s 
more, there’s dollars, dimes and nickels. 
It has skin, fat, bones! Real art!” 

“Do I win?’ pursued the happy 
artist, with a wide smile. 

“Win?” Flutgers answered, with an 
emphasized repetition of the word. 
“Why, I’m even ready for the next 
deal. And say now, listen! You've got 
to come in. There’s nothing to your 
portraits and sketches. You’ve found 
that out. But with you as advertising 
manager and me as general mechani- 
cian, we’ll put Eat-a-Lot in every pan- 
try and breakfast-bowl in the land. 
We'll turn the country into one stupen- 
dous art-museum and _ grocery-store. 
And the fellow who sold me that pic- 
ture—he was a cracking salesman! We 
might have a place for him. What do 
you say?” 

“Well, if you put it that way, and 
will let me call your daughter on the 
‘phone here—” Brewster was well 
launched on his acceptance when Chick, 
the one from whom he had purposely 
kept the news of his success, came from 
a side room. To the surprised artist 
she appeared even prettier than on that 
first day at Altrurie Lodge—more to be 
loved than when he had torn her from 
the grasping rapids of White Horse 
Creek. And right before her stern 
parent she pulled the artist’s head down 
again and closed his mouth with a kiss. 

“Of course you say yes—don’t you, 
Teddy boy?” she said. 

“A thousand of them—and thanks,” 
stammered the perplexed Brewster. 
“But what are you doing here ?” 

With what seemed to be a single 
bound, Chick was around the desk, 
laughing gleefully from the safe haven 
of her father’s arms: 

“Oh, Daddy told me Monday, the 
day he wrote that check, to be here at 
ten this morning!” 
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